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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide discusses an English language 
arts and basic skills program for the senior high school level. The 
program is designed to reflect the learner's point of view. The 
authors argue that education is not so much a matter of objectives or 
aubject content as it is a matter of what happens to the student* 
Accordingly, this guide discusses teaching methods and activities 
that reflect what happens to students when they use language. The 
guide begins by discussing assumptions and expectations of the 
program. It then describes activities that reflect stages of a 
language cycle beginning when we become aware that a speaker or 
writer has said something to us. These stages, the major divisions of 
the guide, are identified as (1) "the way others say things are," (2) 
"the way I say things are," (3) "the way I say things might be," (4) 
"the way I say things should be," and (5) "the way I say I am," The 
guide also includes a discussion of basic skills for the writing 
program and supplementary material (a black literature model, 
chiidren's literature resources and activities, notes on 
improvisation, choices for story endings, and the language of song) , 
that may be used with the guide. [See CS 200 357 and CS 200 358 for 
related documents.] (Author/DI) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Draft Two of the Bellevue English Language Arts and Skills Program Is a 
remarkabla document* Draft One was a eonsfderable aehievement fn that 
d| St rl ct-^wi de committees of teachers and parents could agree, even In a 
tentative way^ upon a single sat of Expectations for all students in the 
Bellevue schools. Having arrived at a first draft of these experiences 
in Engllshj the amount of work that followed in writing sample activitleSp 
producrng EEE kits, and correlating pages of New Directions in Englishp 
was truly prodigious. " ~~ ' ^ 

In the light of this great amount of work, I find it remarkable that the 
Curriculum Department and contributing teachers would, at the end of the 
first yearp take the trouble to interview every teacher of EngHsh Language 
Arts in every building of the district, Invite criticism, then go back to 
the drawing board to produce the kind of program that even more nearly 
represents the wishes of the majority* 

This is a responsive and responsible process* In a democracy there can 
be no other way, and I consider it a tribute to Bellevue teachers that 
they should embrace such a process In searching for better ways to teach 
ch I Idren, 

Clearly, each of us has an obligation to help carry out this program. 
Teachers will need to work with It and contribute to it, department leaders 
and principals wl 1 1 need to help introduce and implement it^ curriculum 
representatives will need to provide In-service training for It, And none 
of us should be surprised If It Is necessary to revise the program again^ 
and yet again^ until we are satisfied that it represents the finest educa- 
tional experience possible for the students entrusted to our care, 

WM 1 I am H , Morton 
Superi n ten dent of Schools 
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THINGS WE HOPE YOU WILL LIKE ABOUT DRAFT TWO 
t year we gave i t a_ t ry and said tel I us what you th ink: 



Sonre teachers said that the Expectations are not clear enough, so we 
tried to rewrite them In the clearest possible language. 

Other teachers said that they sound too much like objectives, so we 
tried to rewrrte them to be experiences as clearly as possible. 

New teachers and ■praetice teachers said thanks for giving us at least 
Something to go on. 

Parents said thank you for telling us what our chfldren are supposed 
to learn. We hope we've done that again. 

The board of education said show us the basic skills, so we put all the 
basic skills in one handy iection behind its own divider tab. 

Principals said more in-service Is needed, so we have created a format 
that Jends itself more readily to swapping ideas. 



People who care about people said that the program uses "his" and "he" 

when people of both sexes are meant. So the Expectations have been 
purged of chauvinist expressions, but not all of the activities have 
yet been edited. 

Everybody said you have too many activities for the first sections but 
not enough in later sections. So we tried to get more activities 
in all sect Ions . 

Most people said it's an entertaining if not proven idea that there can 
.be just a. single set of eKpectations K-12, so we kept just one list 
h"ning that English really is the same subject K-12. 
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Nearly everybody said it's a good idea to have published a program based 
on the exchange of ideas around common Expectations and not try to 
tell us how to teach, so we kept that feature. 

Same thingm wm still haven't Bolved: 

m Btill don't know thm bmat order for the Empmotationa so youm 
nave to make your mm emqumnam, 

siij-l need mmy mors aativitiea, ao wm mnaouragm you to aan- 
tr%butm them, « t-w*^* 

still at^ very far behind on the produation of trintm E kits 
Aft^r p^Uaatim of this notebook, In^a^rviom ^ Wp^^an 
cere our next pruoin-tiea. 
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Space does not afford mentfon by name of all the individual 
parents p consul tants, teachers » and students who have con- 
tributed their thinking to this program through coffee hours, 
faculty meet i ngs j department meetingSp and committee meetings. 
The district's debt, howevar^ would be Incompletely recorded 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THOSE RED INDEX TABS 



The organisation of thii year-s edition of th*t program is an 
attempt to rsfleet the learner's point of view* For the 
learner i school is not so much a matter of objectives or 
subject content p as It Is a mattar of what happens to us, 
"Today J the teacher read to us J* '^Yesterday, sha took us 
for a walkJ* **TQmorrowy she's going to put us into groups*'* 

The Index tabs represent what happens to us when we use 
language* In a common instance^ a language cycle begins 
when we become aware that a speaker or a writer has said 
something to us. We reipond-^ln the most generalised terms-^ 
by saying (l) That'B the way he aays things are. Than we are 
inclined to add (2) This is haw I say things are* In doing 
so, we are likely to continue with a speculation (3) This is 
thm tJay things might be^ or an affirmation (k) This is the 
way thingm ought to bm. Having said so much, we are led 
naturally to wonder (5) Miat mi I Hkm^ myself? 

As much for a k i ndergartner marching to the rhythm of a 
story, as for a twelfth grader struggling with patterns of 
light and dark imagery In Maebeth , the statements above 
dascrlbe an important way we use" language to bring order to 
our experience. We have chosen it for this program because 
we think it is one way of making sense not only to kids but 
to everyone who wonders about the organization of EngMsh as 
a school subject* 



Due to non-reproduclbilityp the information on the tabs has 
been transferred to the first page of each section. 
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ASSIMPTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 



THE DEVELOPMENTAL EXPECTATIONS 
Of The English Language Arts Program Of The Bel levuti Public Schools 



Second Working Draft 



THE WAY OTHERS SAY THINGS ARE 

Language involves oui understanding of what someone else has written or said; 
this is thm way he bc^b thirds ore. * , 

Each Stude nt tn The Bellevue Sc hools Wi ll Have The _0£p£r tun ! ty , 
One Or Mora Times: 



K To read the litiirature of our own culture and to respond to what has 
bean suggested about what It means to be human 

2. To read at least some Uterature from ether cultures and to respond to 
what has been suggested about what it means to be human 

3. To feel another person's feelingSj to perform another person^s actions, to 
be transported to other places and times through literature 

To experience the impaGt of conflict and mood in literature; to explore 
the connection between these and plotj setting, themej and characterization 

5* To explore the Ideas of an author, composer, film maker, or artist: what 
does this perBon speak ^bout (the topic)? What does this person say it's 
^ like (the eomment)? 

6. To experienGe the wrlter^as-artlst -s means of pleture-makirgi images, 
metaphors , symbol s 

7. To axperience the expression of an Idea in a variety of waysi from v^rlting 
and from speaking, from different cultures, from different times, from 
different points of vleWj from different forms, from different levels of 
conereteness ^ 

8. To interpret a perion's statement or act as a dramat Ic th i ng * the person 
as actor, the person's statement as act/on, the person's listeners as 
audience, the person*s location as scene, the person's rfasons as purpose, 
the person's manner as inethod 

9* To consider the impact of timej place, and context upon another person's 
idea 



10* To consider the statement of another person as a value Judgment; to assess 
the validity of the suggestion that a]] value Judgnients are autobiographical 

II* To evaluate what other people say using such standards as rellabjlltyj 
accuracy, and others tliat are self made; to support the standards chosen 
and the fairness of their application 

12, To probe for understanding of an intended meaning which has been deliberately 
masked through irony, fable^ eKaggerat ion , understatement, allegory 

13* To explore the marvelous variety of ways human beings have invented for 
associating ideas: agreement and disagreement, cause and effect, 
similarities and differencesp classifications and categories^ time and 
space j to mention a few 

]k. To investigate the many ways in which people-s perceptions and attitudes 
are formed and changed 

15. To hear the EngUsh language in many of its varieties: dialects, styles, 
voeational tarminologfes , f orms p levels of usage 

16. To experience non-verbal communication and the silent spots in language: 
gestures, facial expression^ pauses^ quiet spaces 

17. To be the audience for writing or speaking which vigorously attempts to 
convince; to identify the methods of the writer or speaker 

18. To explore the ways in which language changes 



II. THE WAY I SAY THINGS ARE 

Language invoives our response to what someone else has written or said; 
this ia the way I say things are. . , 

Each Student In The Be lle vue Schools Will H ave The Opportunity , 
One Or More Times: 



19. To apply drafting skills in written composition: expressing great quantities 
of ideas without conscious consideration for editing or preserving 

20. To try out and apply means of generating Ideas^ such as: asking many 
questions^ seeing new combinations and connections, finding anajogies 

21. To translate into language information that comes from the senses 

22. To deal with an idea on various levels of concreteness from specific to 
universal . 

EKLC 



23* To cast ideas Into the subject-predicate form common to most languages: 
what am I talking about (my topic or subject), and what am I saymg 
about It (my comment or predicate)? 

24. To assume various roles in order to test the Impact of those roles upon 
an idea 

25* To stay with an idea long enough to see it develop or change 

26, To express In a verbal way an idea from a non-verbal medium; to assess 
what is lostp what Is gained in the process 

27* To express an idea in a non-verbal medium 

28. To work with the constructions of words for a larger vocabulary 

29. To apply editing skills In written composition: making appropriate 
selections and arrangements of draft for varfous audiences^ for various 
purposes, in various formsj with Increasing attention to the authenticity 
and clarity of one^s own 'Voice** 

30. To axpress an idea with one's own cons Idarat ion for form: a poem, a 
story, a written sketch, or whatever choice one might rnake of his own 
accord 

31. To revise Ideas reflecting the reactions of a live audience 

32. To apply preserving ski lis in written compoiition: spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, usage, appearance 

33. To present an idea through speaking, both formally and Informally, In 
discussions, skits, panels, oral presentations 

3^* To have a piece of one's work published 

3&- To be involved in a dialogue about one's own writing and the writing of 
other students 

36 • To work together on a common project 



III. THE WAY I SAY THINGS MIGHT BE ' 

Language involves our statement of what we have Imagined, dreamed of, 
speculated upon; Wiie ia thm way I say thii^s might ie. . • 
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Each Student in The Bellevu e Schools Will Have The Opportunity, 
One Or MoreTTmeil " " - = 



37* To respond to a situation fn which no obviously correct answer can be 
determined; to deal with possibilities rather than certainties 

38, To confront a situation that will stimulate a variety of alternative 

responses or questions; to share the responses and questions with other 
students 



39* To speculate on how something came to be the way it is or to be said the 
way i t was said 

^0. To confront events that require predicting possible effects 
h] . To speculate about what people might beeome 
^2, To Invent, expand, and transform sentences 

^3^ To experiment with word invention; to speculate about outcomes of our 
changing language 

kk , To investigate the differancej if a statement had been made by a 
different person or In a different time 



IV. THE WAY I SAY THINGS SHOULD BE 

Language involves our response to what we have inquired of^ investigated, 
researched; this is the Way I say things should be, , ^ 

Each Student In The Be l levue^ Schools WI 1 1 java The Ojsgortunit^, 
One Or More Time^i ^ — ^ . .„__„__^.. 



^5* To encounter a situation in which Judgment must be reserved until all 
of the evidence is In 

^6. To make and support a value Judgment 

^7. To generate alternatives for specific action; to pursue to a conclusion 
a single course of action; to assume responsibi 1 i ty for the results 

^8. To be involved in establishing criteria for selecting the best way of 
doing something 

^9. To seek out criteria for the best way of communicating in a specific 
situation 

SO* To attempt to persuade another to one's own belief 
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. THE WAY I SAY I AM 



Linguags involves a private statement to ourselves; 

this %B the way I con* • • 

EaQh Studgn^Jji The Bel levue School s Wij 1 Have The Opport uni ty » 
One Or More Times; 



51. To state to one self a view of the relationship between the self and 
other people, other plaeai, other times 

52. To weigh the personal Gonsequences on oneself and on others of the various 
Idantities one might try out or encourage in oneself 



ALL NUMBERS ARE FOR EASE OF REFERENCE; THEY DO NOT IMPLY A SEQUENCE 



1 



To read the Uterature of our own culturs and to respond to 
what has been suggested about what It means to be human 
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TOE WAY OnffiRS SAY THINGS ARE 



Elementary Junior High y/ Senior High 



Choose one of the following pasiagei and relate it to the ideas and peop]^ 
presented In "Death of a Salesman"^ 

*'l am trying to define what a human being should be, how he can 
survive in today's society with having to appear to be a different 
person from what he basically Is," 

Arthur Mil ler 

The history of man Is a ceaseless process of overthrowing one 
determtnism to make way for another more faithful to life's 
changing relationships. And It is a process inconceivable without 
the existence of the will of man, 

^- Arthur Mil ler 



Read several literary Works which seem to comment about the essential goodness 
or evilness of human nature* Is human nature basically good but corrupted by 
society? Or is human nature basically evil but brought under control or improved 
by society? For example* compare and contrast Huckleberry Finn , Catcher In the 
Rye « Lord of t he Files , A Separate Peace , 



What are the deepest values of American culture? How important Is a man*s 
property to his sense of dignity as an American? Read Stelnbeqk^s Grapes of Wrath 
and compare It with Hansberry's A Raisin In t h e Sun , What values and att I tudes do 
the families have In common? How much do theie "minorities" share the values of 
the major I ty? 
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In "I fim V/aiting'^ what does Lawrence Fernnghetti suggest about the America 
he sees? Explore the impHcations of his aliuslons to '*make the world safe fori" 
the Second Coming, Grapes of Wrath, Billy Grahamp Elvis Presley, Salvation Army, 
Ike, '^rneek to be biassed and inherit the earth," "lie down together," Great 
Divide, "generaj practitioner," Mayflower, Lost Continent, Ole Man River, 
"sweet desegregated chariot," Ole Virginle, Lookout Mountain, Tom Sawyer, Tom 
Swift, Alice In Wonderland, Childe Roland, Aphrodite, What do these have to do 
with America? Make a list of images you could use to create a word rmpression 
of America. Would your tone be complimentary, negative, wishful, or what?^ How 
much are traditional American values a part of your own values? 



jt^ 



Explore F. Scott Fitzgerald's America through a study of "Winter Dreams" and 

The Gre at Gatsby, What are the comments niade about American values, morality, and 

humanity? How are the worki to be seen as prophecy? 



Write about or discuss "The American Dream," V/hat is It? What is ft for you 
individually? Discuss the diversity of Immediate reactions to the questions 
(perhaps by reading responses aloud). 



Use Ellison's Invisible Man to explore the promises this society has made, the 
extent to which Its Idears have been partially unreal iied. 



Examine "America" as Mark Twain explored it In Life on the Mississippi Roughing 
1 1 ^ and Huckleberry Finn. Compare to later Twain* , 



JU . bid 
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Consider the myth of the American West by using Smith's Virgin Land^ Twain's 
Roughing lt > Dlack Elk Speaks , etcetarfl . Usa teleyfsion and popular visions of 
the west and their implicit conception's of destiny and morality. Incorporate 
the west of Steinbeck's Grape s o f Wrath from a mythic point of view and consider 
the visions of the ''garden'' as they appear in West's Day of the Locus t, Allen 
Ginsberg and Richard Brawtigan's Trout Fishing In America / Among the~painters of 
the west, Albert Bierstadt might be especially provociTt 1 ve. ^ 



When is there a dffferenee between being an Amariean and being human? What are 
the causes or sources of the dfstinction? Why does it exist? Should it? 
Suggested readtngsr Twain's ''Comments On The Killing Of 600 Moros*'' "A Defence 
of General Funston^' and -'To A Person Sitting In Darknass," Dee Brown-s Bury 
fi^ H eart At W ound ed Knee. James Baldwin's "The Discovery Of What It Means To 
Be An American J' H*L. Mencken. Horace Miner's ''Body Ritual Among the Nacirema, 



Examine a number of statemiEnts by a single author. Use, for example, these 
works by Wi 1 ) jam Saroyani The Da ring Y oung Man on the Flying T rapeze (Preface ^ 
story, 70,000 Assyrians, Go Fight Your Own WaTTV l^he Human Comady , My Name is 
Aram , selected dramatic works. The point would be to accumulate a view of "America 
as an individual artist has developed It, Steinbeck would be equally interesting 
In this regard: In Dub lous Batt le , "The Raid," Grapes of Wrath s Travels With 
Charley ^ news articles on Viet Nam, 



Gol den Boy and Deat h of a Salesman 



5are Joe and Willy. V/hat Is essentially Amariean about their experiences, 
their dreams, their myths? What is universal? V/hat does Willy sell? What does 
Joe "sell"? Could Gold en Bo)^ be seen as Moody's tragedy? Salesman as Happy *s7 
Other resources are f MmsV" A Place ln_the Sun , The Harder They Fat 1 \ T.V, play: 
Regu iam for a Heavyweight ; nove ls ^ Ame r I can Tragedy , House" of >fi rth , Age of 
Innocence, 
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Read one author In depth, Wrfte a paper evaluating that author's writing: 

1. Of what signiffcance is this author !n world literature? 

2, The principal . subjects v/ith which this author deals. 

3* The period of years and the general environmant in which this 
author wrote. 

4. A descrfptton of this author^s style, and examples to support your 
opi n ions* 

5* Both the stronn and weak points of this author*s writing from the 
critics' point of view as well as from your own. 



Read "HeUo Out Thare^' by Win lam Saroyan. What does the young man maan 
when he says, ^'Hello — out there"? Look at the young man*s language where 
ha talks to Emily. Do you think ha"s sincere? How can you tell? Would yo 
call him a rapist? A gambler? Is that ail there Is to know about him? Wh 
does he call Emily *'Katy'-? 



Hov; do you "read" the lyrics of modern music? What do thay say about today's 
youth culture? , 



^ ^ 1^ 
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To read at [east so^e 1 I terature from other cul tures and 

to respond to what has been suggested about what [t means 
to be human 
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Eltmantary 



Junior High 



^ Senior High 



How doas a tribal, communi ty^centered culture differ from an urban, business^ 
centered culturs? What are the advantages and disadvantages of each? Is It 
poiilble for the two types of Qultures to coexist in a ''imall world** like ours? 
Read Cry, the Beloved Country by Alan Paton* Hw do the two cultures affect 
each other in South Africa? Remember that Alan Paton Is a white South African. 
For a b 1 ack Af r I can ' s peripeetfve of the impact of culturei meetingp reed Th i ngs 
Fa 1 1 Apart t by Chinua Aehebe, 



Invite a guest from another culture to dlscusi his culture's value sys terns* 
What is family life like? How are old people viewed? What personal characteris- 
tics are most respected? What traditions are most itrortgly upheld? What rituals 
are obierved? 
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Examine proverbs of other cultures to explore their value systems. How do 
they compare with American proverbs? Do they reinforce or contradict our own 
values? How does the languige differ? 

Examples: 

You can't build a house for lilt year's winter. (Ethiopia) 
Don't cry over spilt milk* 

When spider webi unitep they can tie up a lion* (Ethiopia) 
United we stand p divided we fall. 

A close friend can become a close enemy, (Ethiopia) 

Make new friends, but keep the old. One is silver and the other gold. 

Slowly, slowly an egg will walk, (Ethiopia) 
The early bird gets the worm* 

The frog wanted to be as big as the elephant, and burst. (Ethiopia) 
If at first you don't succeed, try> try again. 
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Flaherty's film Nanook of the North proyides an opportunity to COTpare Nanook's 
advantages and disadvantages with the experience of itudenti as a iouree of 
writing and discuislon. 
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Questions while reading The OdysMy 

1. What heroic qualitias does Odysseui exhibit under conditions of stress and 
in situations of ease? Hw does he differ in these respects from his men? 

2, What are the admlrdble qualities displayed in the perions of Nestor, 
Mentaos and Alcinous? in what way are these men ideal rulers? 

3* What do the following have in COTmoni CalypsOj the land of the Lotus p 
the Cyclops, the Lai strygoni urn, Circe, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdls? 
In what way is each a different aspect of the same thing? 

4, In what way do they present hazards for the hero? What Is the significince 
of theie haiardi at the symbolic level? 

5* In confronting these hazards what does Odysseui learn? How does he change? 
At what levels of meaning do these changes take place? 

6. In what ways are the varloys monsters or supernatural beings antithetical 
to the hero? 

7. What qualities and behaviors do the suitors display that are parallel to 
that of the monsters and supernatural beings? 

8. What characteristics of Odysseus stand out In contrast or comparison 
to those of other characters in the book? 

9. What charactertsties and behavior patterns do the suitors and ogres have 
in commQn? What aspect of life or humanity do they represent? What Is It 
that they do to men and to life? In overcoming them what does Odysseus 
learn? Literally? Symbolically? Over what kind of evi 1 force has he 
real ly conquered? 

10, What Is the literal and symbolic significance of Odysseus returning home 
in disguise? 

11. In what literal and symbolic ways have Odysseus' trials been a preparation 
for hit final action against the suitors? 



^ A iV 



Mythology! Inquire Into the btllef in the pov/er of names. Read "The Fifty- 
firs t Dragon^^by Heywood Broun in Essays Old and New , Ed, Jameson, for inquiry 
into the power of words. Whet about Rumplesti Itskin? 
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To feel another person's fealings, to perform another 
person's a&t|gns, to be transported to other places and 
times through ) I terature 



Elementary Junior High s/ 



Senior High 



When have you been particularly absorbed In a book or movie? What 
characters have you particularly understood? What are the strengths and 
limitations of encountering experiences indtrectly through literature, 
movies, art, and other media? Read Eccles iastes In the Old Testament. What 
value does the writer see In attempting to gain knowledge? What limitations 
does he see? How about SIddhartha? 



Read about characters who have crossed the time barrier in "By the Waters of 
Babylon," "The Dragon," Our Town . A Connecticut Yankee In Klng^ Arthur 'i Court . 
"The Lost City of Mars," The MysterTous Stranger , "Rip Van Winkle," Lost 
Horizon . Most of ui assum that visiting another time period is Impossible. 
Why have so many authors written about doing so? What kind of perspective 
does it give the reader? If you could becOTie a part of another time period, 
when would I t be? 



How can actors play roles that are very different from the kind of people 
they are everyday? Compare Carol 1 O'Conner with Archie Bunker of "All ln 
the Family." (See TV Guide , November 20, 1971.) 



Students may pick a central character from a play being read In class, one 
that is present in a majority of the scenes. They can write diary entries as 
if they were that character. They should record their character's thoughts 
and feelings in response to other characters and events In the play. 
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Studenti are asked to elose thefr eyes, relaxt and imagine themselves with the 
characters In the setting of a story. Example: Students Imagine themselves 
preparing to leave with the Joad famMy ( Grapes of Wrath) , looking over the 
land for the last tlrm before starting their journey to California, feel the 
wind blowing duit into their eyes and mouths, see the sagging shacks now 
abandoned. How are we dressed? How do the other family members look? How 
does the old truek look when it's ready to go? Hw do we feel about leaving 
our home and land? Then students may tmagine themselves on the road to Callfor 
nia, riding in the back of a crowded truck, finally stopping to camp for the 
night and being ordered to leave by the local townspeople* How are we treated? 
What do the townspeople say to us? How do they look at us? What da they seem 
to think about us? Are we the persons they think we are? 



For many suggestions on how to get students to relate their reading to their 
Gv/n experience^ see Human Teaching for Human Learn ing by George Isaac Brown 
(from the isa Ian Project on influent education). 
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Read Steinbeck's "Molly Morgan," Write a soliloquy for Molly telling how she 
felt about her discoveries about her father* 
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To 8Xp#r!sn€e the Impact of eonfllet and mood In literature; 
to explore the conneetton betwaen thesa and plotp setting, 
Uieme^ and oharacteri zat Ion 
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Elementary 



Junipr High 



Senjor High 



Some queitions which relate theme to structure* In Golden Boy how would the 
Idea of the play be chinged if, instead of kilMng his opponent In the ring, 
Bonaparte were killed? in Sa lesman how would the idea of the play be changed 
If the Requiem were not parfo rmed? 

Some questions which relate theme to eharaeters: In Gol den Boy how would 
the Idea of the play be changed if Joe, instead of speeding off to his death, 
resolved to bacorne a violin teacher? 

In Salesman how would the Idea of the play be changed if Willy kl 1 led himsel f ^ 
not to^ provide money for Blffj but In despair over Biff's last words to him? 



Students may buid a list of critical questions about character^ settfng, 
thpmes plot^ and so forthj which would be helpful to ask about literature^ 
They should be questions which help give a reader more Insight Into the work 
rather than questions calling for facts or Information given In the story* 
The list should be left open for additions and revisions* 

^ ii ■ 



A list of short stories for studying the elements of flctioni 

Plot: Wright I "Big Boy Leaves Home" 
Buek^ ''The Enemy" 
Hawthorne, "Young Goodman Brwn" 
Bierces "Qccurrence at Owl Creak Bridge" 

Sett I ngi 

Steinbeck, "Flight" 
Conrad, "The Lagoon" 
Hemingway, "In Another Country" 
Aickanp "Silent SnoWj Secret Snow" 
Faulkner i "Dry September" 

Characterl ^at loni 

Salingerp "A Perfect Day for Bananaflih" 
Chekov, "The Student" 
^ Mansfield, "Miis Brl 11" 
Anderson, "Hands" 
Saroyani "The Parsley Garden" 
Lawrence I "Rocking Horse Winner" 
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Theme : 

Wolfep "The Far and the Near" 
Hemingway, -*Soldiar'i Home*' 
Wells, "The Country of the Blind" 
Hemlngwiyj "A Claan Well Lighted Place" 
Bfautlgan, "The Cleveland Wrecking Yard" 

Speakers 

Lardner^ "I Can't Breathe" 

Lardnefp "Hai rcut" 

Fltzgeraldt ^Vinter Dreams" 

Porterj "The Jilting of Granny Weatherall" 

Algren, "A BottU of Milk for Mother" 

Maniffeldp "The Garden Party" 



^ ^ A 



What generalizations can you make about plays? How does the form (dialogue) 
determine the eontant? Look at each type of literature encountered for 
structural similarities, and find how types differ. 



In a study of A Midsummer Night's Dream (for example) i 

Describe the four story-lines in the play* What one event holds these ploti 
together? Which of the stories involve conflict? How fully are the conflicts 
resolved? What Incident Initiates the action of the play? How do you feel 
about the lovers? How do you think Shakespeare f t about them? Did he think 
they ought to act differently (was ha balng cynical , iatirical) or was ha 
anjoying their fofblas? 

What does the play say about young love? Consider what we are told about the 
prior experiences of Theseus and Hyppolyta, 

Ciassify the characters under the following haadlngsi loveri, fools, fairies. 
What are the characteristics of each group? Which of the characters ieems In 
control of things and which are control lad by others? Which cheracters are 
able to change in the course of the play and which are not? 

Why do we laugh at The Terrible Tragedle of Pyramui and Thisbe? 

How well do we know the Ahtenian lovers? How clearly are they differentiated 
from each other? To what extent do they change or develop in the play? Do 
you have to keep looking In Cliff Notes to tell who's who? Why? Is this a 
weakness in the play? Could we be detached enough to laugh at the character's 
plights if we knew them batter? What kind of psychological distance do you 
hav© to have from an urifortunate event in order to laugh at It? 
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Contrast the two settings of the play- Have they any symbol fc meaning? Look 
elosely at the kinds of actions that take place In each letting. 

In the play, the fairies are rea! characters who take a real part in the 
action^ and the flower potion is real pansy juice which helps complicate and 
finally resolve the action. But fn 11 fe, young people sometfmes change their 
love choices quite unaccountably without supernatural help (and in fact 
Demetrfus did before the play begins)* What might the fairies and magic 
pot ions s j gni fy? 

How do the images and metaphors of sight and vision relate to the Idea of the 
play? 

Discuii the language used in the playr Examine the conversation between Lysander 
and Hermia in Act One^ Scene One; what are the characteriit ici of the language 
of the lovers? Examine the dialogue in Act One, Scene Two. What are the 
characteristics of the workman's language? What are the characteristics 
of the fairies* language? 
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To explore the Ideas of an author^ compoierg film Fnaker^ 
or artisti what does this person speak about (the topie)? 
What does this person say ft-s like (the comment)? 
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State and develop Interpratit Ions of a work by casting them Into 
iubJect/predlMte format i 

Subject / P red I Gate 



(topic the author is (assertion the author is 

writing about) making about his topie) 



starters : 

Li fe/is 



To grow up/is to 



Human nature/ I s 



To be human/jj 
War/is 



To explore the Idea of iuceess: 

1. Copy down lines from the play *'Death of a Salesman" which defin® iuccesi 
in terms of the play* 

2* Pick the character from the play who you feel is moit iuccessful by the 
end of the play and tell why* 

3# Bring, copyi or write at least one poem express ing (somehow) SUCCESS, Be 
able to explain how it relates if it Is not evident and seldom mention the 
word success if you write it (ysuany never). 

4. Bring to class one picture expressing or representing SUCCiSS* (You can 
cut it, draw ftp paint It or make It somehow,) 

5. Write at least one dazzling paragraph defining success. 

6. Make a list of questions that need to be asked for you and others to 
understand success » 

?• Interview at least one "older*' person (your parent If you have one willing), 
asking them questions about succeis^ writing up their responsei^ showing 
it to them, rewriting to satisfy them that it says what they mean. 
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Study Twain's Mysterious Stranger . Twain's intention, he said, was to "tell 
what I think of man, and hw he is constructed, and what a shabby, poor, 
ridiculous thing he is." How well does Twain succeed? What problenis does 
one encounter In trying to determine Twain's position? Consider these possible 
readings of the booic; (a) Satan is the voice of Evil, since his Intention 
is to destroy Faith. He is the Satan and one can prove it. (b) It doesn't 
matter whether Satan tells the truth or lies, since he allws Theodore to 
see the human race for what It Is. (c) In this book Mark Twain ts Satan and 
The Mysterious Stranger is his seductive propaganda. (d) Given Twain's 
notion that humor Is the only poisible defense against man's "poor little 
existence on earth," the book should be seen as embodying that intention. 
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Introduce Camus' The Stranger wi th a consideration of the essay "The Myth of 
Sisyphus" and appropriate seTectlons from his Notebooks . Of special use In 
Illuminating crucial issues would be "The Spping is Wound Up Tight" speech, 
by the chorus, from the middle of Jean Anouilh's "Antigone." 



s * 



Focus on the following questions after reading SIddhartha and one of these 
other novels by Hesse Demi an . Beneath the Wheel , Narcissus and Goldmund : 

What is the nature of the situation which the character finds 
himself In as the book opens? 

What conflict arises? What issues or values are at stake? 
Vffiy does it create a problem for the character? 

What elements of emotional chaos, absurdftyi madness, or dreami 
appear In these books? 

What psychological truths may be deduced from the experiences in 
which the character Is involved? 

Is the character bel ievabte in human terms? 

Is the character responsible for the resolution of the conflict? 
Does he create his own destiny? 

How pertinent to life are the struggles and problems encountered 
in these books? 

Do you f ?nd a unique approach to a popular subject? 

Conversely, fs there anything irrelovent or nonsensical in these 
books? 
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Hav© the baoki changed your own way of thinking aboiit youpsalf? 

A panal of students may select corments from itydent papers and present them 
to the rest of the clasi. Tape the general discussion and play back the next 
day to sea If the points brought up and discussed were valid. Edit the tape 
and reprint the htghllghts. 
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A test for any novels ptayt filmi What are the queitlons the work asks? 
Which are answered by the work Itself? How? Which are not? 



^ ^ ^ 
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To experienee the wr I terras-art jst's mga^ of picture- 
fflakingi Images, metaphors symbols 
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E lerr^ntary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Describe the poker table and the breakfast table as eentral symbols In 
A Streetear Named Desire and Come Back^ Little Sheba, 



Symbol fe naming of QharaQters ?s a devjce frequently used in Invlsl b^lg^ Man . 
Describe the effects gained thfough this device. 



^ 
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Divide the class into several small groups and give each group a rearranged 
poem on a ditto or on tagboard and cut into f ragmen ti. Ask each group to 
arrange the poem as they think It was written original ly» Each group should 
be able to explain and defend its final arrangement of the poem to the rest 
of the class. Final ly, compare the student arrangements to the original and 
discuiS any discrepancies that ©Kist between the two* 



For a study of metaphor, ask one student to leave the room while the others 
select a student to be *MtJ' When the student outi Ide returnSj he mt*^t 
try to find out who is *Mt*" by asking questioni such as, 'Mf this person were 
an animal what kind would he bep" or "If he were a car what kind would he be," 
so that the answers are metaphors ("Ha would be a Mercedes ," or "He would be 
a gooney b i rd .") 



Some poems with powerful Images^ 

"Meeting At Nlght"M 
Robert Brwnlng 

"On Moonlit Heath and Lonesome Bank" 
A.E. Housman 

"Spring" 

Gerard Hopkins 



"A Description of the Morning" 
Jonathan Swi ft 

"To Autumn" 
John Keats 
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Study the way one humorous writer uses figures of speech. Hake a 
collactiofi of flguras of speech that have humorous potential. Explore the posst" 
binties for humor of the riilKed metaphor and the Gllcha blend. Inquire if funny 
things can be beautiful, too. (How about beauty contests?) Try Aristophanes' 
The Frogs for a comic study of the immortality of literary values. 

^ ft 

Look at metaphor in song and make a conection of your favorites. V/hen 
does a metaphor become a cliche? What do the prevalent metaphors tell you about 
the things In their environment that the metaphor-makers or the Image-users feel 
close to? 

V/hat are some songs that you feel are really beautiful? V/ould it trouble you to 
sho^^ us how some wordi , phrases ^ Images, or metaphors contribute? 

ft ft f!^ 

Make some metaphors. Use some images. See what you can accomplish 
with them. Look at some Shakespearian sonnets* Then, try to carry out or extend 
a Single line of metaphor through a single poem or sketch. 

Look at Herbert's ''Prayer*' to see how many different metaphors can be attached 
to a single topic. Try that too. 

Look at the film 'The ErigMsh Language^' expecially for the sectfon^on how poli- 
ticians use metaphors, 

^ ^ A 

Determine what a particular science fiction writer does with 
imagery, metaphor, and with his sense of the beauty of objects and words to 
attract you to his writing. Where do you find the author thinking of what Is 
beautiful as well as what is Interesting or sensational? What will be the way 
of determining standards of beauty In your perfect state? Write and translate 
some metaphors fn your invented language. What do the metaphors reveal about 
people's surroundings and their feeUngs for them? 

^ ^ ^ 

Find out how myths have usually been transmitted In the form of 
storiei or verse. Pick a favorite myth transmitter, get as close to the original 
language as you can, and determine why you like the way St has told the story, 
sung the song. 

What are some characteristic ways of speaking that you find In myth? Which do 
you like? What Is there about beauty that myth lends itself to it? 
What is there about myth that is beautiful? 

* ^ ^ 
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Inquire into minority opinions about standards of beauty. 
Read AutQO iQgraphy of lialeolfn X . What information do you find thare about hov/ 
the black concept of personal beauty has changedp and why? Who imposes ideas 
upon us about standards of beauty In languagel To what extent doas the color 
and flavor of your language have to relate to your background? 

Look at dellbarata use of imagery and metaphor to plead a cause; hear Joan Baez's 
"Baptism.'* rtead Poems of Protes t , Old and Mo w , 

Hov/ are Woodle Guthr!e*s Ideas about beauty i^ language different from Rogers and 
Hammers te ins ' ? What does a minority point of view have to do with it? Are 
standards of beauty always imposed on a minority by a majority^ or can a minority 
dictate them? How does this work? 

%k 

Ask about the nature of the beautiful , Who determines It? Are you 
satisfied with the standards we have for beauty now? What do you thfnk should 
determine fashions in the objects we v/ear and use? How important is the beauty 
of your natural and man-made environment to you? See Wordsworth, 
What about your environment of words? 

What hava philosophers and poets said about metaphor* Read hacLelsh, Poetry as 
Expar ience ^ Are all humin Cfaations some kind of metaphor for the way man fee~rs 
toward nature? What is the value and the danger of clothing an Idea in sensuous 
imagery? What is the relationship between apprehension of beauty and kneeing 
the truth? Look at the ideas In Keats' ^*Ode on a Grecian Urn.'* Look at the art 
slides entitled RomantlQiSm and Realism in the McGraw Hill Program of the World's 
Art . ^^"^ — ^ 

^ 5V ^ 

Study one work of literature that is also a reHgious text: To v;hat 
extent does it rely on Imagerys metaphor^ a consciousness of beauty? Try looking 
at Just the figures of speech in the Psalms. What does the use of this kind of 
language tell you about the values of the writer? Do you think It adds anything 
to the religion? How do you feel about the language of sermons, or prayers? 
Try listening to and reading a John Donne sermon ^ a Herbert poem. Look at 
Japanese Haiku as an expression of Zen belief. Is there any connection between 
the language a person uses and the respect he has for human life? 

1^ ^ ^ 

Are you conscious of people's metaphors or characteristic expressions 
as clues to their personality? Look at the way you use Images to say what you 
mean . 

Make a collection of your favorite and most colorful expressions* 
Make a collection of poems, quotations, et_c_ , ^ that involve special uses of lan- 
guage and which have a special significance to you, V/hat does your collection 
tell you about yourself? 

1^ ^ ^ 
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In a study of haiku, notice how, in many poems, the poet plays visual tricks 
and waits until the third line to reveal the identity of the image. Why? 
How does your perception of lines 1 and 1 change when you know the content of 
line 3? 

Long, thin, hollo^v shell-- 
Oars whip along together* 
Hai ry centipede. 

--From a student's work in 

A Student-Centered Language Arts 
C u r r i cu 1 urn , G ra de s 1 3 1 Moffett* 

it iz -h 
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To experience the expression of an Idea in a variety of waysy 

fr om writing and from speaking^ from different culturei^ frpm 

different tlme§, from djffertnt points of vjew> from different 

forms , from different levels of concretanass 



Elemantary 



Junior High 



/ Senior High 



A Variety of Viewpoints About A1 ienat ron 

What is central to the deftnftlon of allanation? 
How do individualism and alienation differ, as in Thoreau? 
Is there a positive side to altanatton? Can the indiyidual, group, 
or society benefit from alienation? How? 

See: The Stranger , The Fall , Notes from the Underground ^ "Metamorphos i s 
"Wai ting for GodQt Walden , Native Son and They Shoot Horses Don't They? 
The Scarlet Letter , '*HandSp" -'A Perfect Day for Bananaf i sh Of MTq^ arTd Men , 
Hamlet , The QvercQit ~ 

Songs* Fixing a Hole , Fool on the Hill and E 1 eanor Hi gby. 

Film: Rebel Wi thout a Cause 

Other reiourceii "HuFnan Condition," Thorn Gunn 

"The Nameless Ones,*' Conrad Aiken 

'-The Stranger Song,*' Leonard Cohen 

'*You Don't Know My Mind," Joih Whits 

"Mind Gardens David Crosby 

"A Coney Isiand of the Mind," Ferlfnghetti 

"The Unknown Citizen," W.H, Auden 



it i€ ^ 



Careful preparation for l field experience includei reading Man^ A 1 on e m Small 
groups or individuals could then visit one of the followtngi Harbor View 
Mental Ward, Harbor View Emergency Ward, agencies in Seattle's Central Area, 
a home for the aged| First Avenue and Pioneer Square, Department of Welfara, 
Washington Children's Home, mttting of Al cohol I cs Anonymous . 

it %k ^ 



Watch a drama at a playhouse^ cinema, or on television which you feet pertains 
to the problem of anenation. Dfscuis your aKperience with the clais. 

A A ^ 



Dlscuii Camus' question, "Doesn't a philosophy that Insists upon the absurdity 
of the world run the risk of driving people to deipair?" 

O jm Jk 
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What need Is there for social eodas? How do a society's social codes affect 
the Individuals who compose the society? Compare the attitudes toi^^rd moral 
codes expressed in The Scarlet Latter and Siddhartha , '"The Ten Co idments" 
and -*Tha Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner," Huck Finn and Lor ^ of the 
Fl les . - -- 

What Is freedom? What happens when man is set Free? Compara the attitudes 
of Neill in Symmarh 1 1 1 with Aichinger In ^'The Bound Man J* On what points 
would these two authors disagree? How about Skinnerp Thoreau, Orwell? 



^ ^% 
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A Variety of Viewpoints About War 

Start by getting a sense of the suddennesi and tragedy of death on the 
battlefiaid, Wilfred OwenU "The Last Laugh'* is a good eKample: 

'*0 Jesus Christi I'm hit," he said; and dfod. 
Whether he vainly cursed, or prayed indeed. 
The Bullets chirped — In vaini valnJ valnl 

There are other ideas besides death and the horrors of war In war poetry; 
ideas such as youth and agej vision and reality, peace and war, cynicism and 
idealism^ 

Look at "The Great Lover by Rupert Brooke for a war poem that deals with 
the sensual details of everyone's existence. 

In poems by Brookep Owen and Karl Shapiro one man see that the Idea of war 
Is Just a taking off place for questions about the brotherhood of man, the 
ideal and the real, the Individual and the system. 

To find humor even In war poems, one can look to e e cummlngs* "my sweet old 
etcetera," Karl Shapiro's "The Leg" and John CiardMs "Elegy Just In Case," 

Assemble a collection of war poetry including works by such authors as To Fu, 
Thomas Hardy, Alfred Tennyson , WI 1 f red Owen, Siegfried Sassoon, Stephen Crane, 
Randall Jarrel, Joyce Ki lir^r. Examme and compare the eKpresslon of ideas. 

It IS interesting to note pocmi that are similar In mood to today's draft 
resisters and war protesters, "Gone Away Blues" by Thomas McGrath Is a good 
eKampla in that It says goodbye to all the planners and administrators of 
war: 

Sirs, when you move that map-pin how many souls must dance? 

1 don't think all those soldiers have died by happenstance.' 

The Inscrutable look on your scrutable faces I can read at a glance 

And I'm cutttng out of here at the first chance. 
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Modern war poems Include "What Were They Like?" Denlse LeventoVi "f Have a 
Rendezvous with Death," Al in Seeger, "In Oiitrust of Mcriti," Mirianne Moore 



Read Book XX In The flfad . Do you agree with Achilles' statement that it's 
all the same whether you si t at home or fight your best; that "Cowards and 
brave men are equally respected" because death coros alike to both? 



A Variety of ViawpQints About Heroes ' 

Films* "The Colt" Both a colt and the man who saves Its life are hero€ij 

both stand up to the war machine and assert the 
value of life over deaths 
"An Oceurrence at Owl Creak Bridge" 
"The Hand" 

Short stories^ "Sonny's BlueSp" James Baldwin 

"The Solitary Life of Man," Leo Lftvak 

"King of the Bingo Game," Ralph Ell lion 

"The Rapids," Waltar Van Tllburg Clark 

"A Clean, Wen-Lighted Plice," Ernest Hemingway 

Photographs I In Memorable Life Photographi c Eugene Smith's "Country Doctor" 

Playii "Riders to the Sea," J.M* Synge 
"Bury the Dead," I In Shaw 



Palntlngii "Massacre of Mayi ISOS," Franctie© Goya 

Other readings! Hamlet , 

The^lTiad 

The 01d?an and the Sea 

Ques tions i 

Discuss this quotation In relatlonihlp to the characters we have studied, 

'■Ha who has never faMed iomewhere, that man cannot be great. 
Failure Is the true test of greatness*" 

— Melvl 1 le 

Where has the character failed? Does the failure tell us of the strength 
of the character? 

How are these fa! lures very dl fferent from the fault of the mediocre man? 
What is a hero? Who are today's haroes? Who are your heroes? 
Compare the hero of The Qdyisey and "ZOOh A Space Odyssey." 



uc 



A Variety of Viewpointi AbQut Being Black 



Read several works of black authors whose topic is being b liek ^ or the blac k 
exper iance , trying to determine what the authors' comments are concerning 
whit it is 1 i ka to be black. 

Reiourcei: ''The Man Who Lived Underground,^' Richard Wright 
The Invisible Man » Ralph Ellison 
The Fire Next Tlme j jamas Baldwin 
The AutoblDgraphy of Halcolm X 
Manch r Id^ the Promi sed Land , Clauds Brown 
Soul on ice , Eldridge Cleaver 



A Vartety of Viewpoints About Love 

Fl ]msi "The String Bean'* 
"River Boy" 
"Reflectloni" 
•The Red Balloon" 
"The Chicken" 



Short stories: 



Photographic 



"Defender of the Faith," Roth 

"For Esme with Love and Squalor^" Salinger 

"He," Portar 

"The Chryianthemumi j" Steinbeck 
"A Painful Cese," Joyce 
"Man and Wominp" Caldwall 
"I Can't Breath," Lardnar 



In The Faml 1y of Man 

on the banks of the Seine page 10 

from doorway to d^rway, page 10 

part ing, page 1 1 

the four peoplap page 25 

the couptap page 129 

the boy holding the little girl, page 

the farm husband and wife, page 192 



183 



Playi: "Hello Out Thera ," Wl 1 1 lam Saroyan 
"In the Shadow of the Gleen i" Sygne 
"The Moon of the Carlbbces," O^Nelll 
"The Long Fal 1," Howe 

Palntingsi "The Tragedy" or "Loveri," Picasso 

Novels: Apply Camus' statementi, "A love which cannot bear to be faced with 
reality Is not a real love. But then, it Is the privilege of noble 
hearts not to be able to love," to the novel Tell Me That You Love 
Me, Junie Moon/ 
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A Variety of Viewpoints About Women 



Read a number of works about women from different historical times: 

The two creation accounts In Genes if 1:2^-31 and lli^-lll:2i^ (noting 

the differences) 
Ant i gone 

"The Love Nesti"' Lardner 
Shakespeare's Sonneti I8 and 130 
A Pol I'i House 
*'Lord Randal P' 

'*The Three*Faced'* and *'At Best, Poets,*' Robert Graves 

What traditional roles are suggested by these works (such as the second sax, 
the better half p the possessionp the enemy, the eternal feminine)? Wh!eh_ 
portray women as fully human? Look at prints of a nun^er of paintingi of^ 
women. Which of the paintings show the women in the tradi t tonal roles? Which 
show them as fully human? 

The following prints, are part of the collection In the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Seminars In Arti 

*'Madame Renorrg" by Renoir 

"Two Nudes Rouault 

'■Women with Chrysanthemums,- Degas 

'*Les Demoiselles D'Avlgnon^" Picasso 

''The Annunci at i on p*- Simone Martlnetti 

*'Salon In the Rue Des Moulin,'* Toulousa-LautreG 

''The Tempest," Kokoschka 

*'The Storm,*' Pierre Cot 

"The Rake's Progress Hogarth i 

'^Esther Tuttle," Joseph H, Davis 

"Two Ladles In the Street," Kirchner 

"Adam and Eve," Blake 

"Into the World There Came a Soul Named Ida," Ivan Albright. 
Other resoureesr 

Excerpts from Main Street and Grapes of Wrath 
"The Subjugition of Woman," Ml I Is ~ 
Riders to the^ Sea t Synge 

Can't Bre¥chiV Lardner 
"Story of Mrs. W*,.," Dorothy Parker 
"The Mother," Gwendolyn Brooks 
Zelda 

Age of Innocence 
House of Ml rFh 



Pride and Prejudice 



Hadiffle Bo vary 
Jennie Gerhard t 
SI iter Ca rrl e 
Maggie 



Other resources I (continued) 

School texts and children's literature for assumpt r ons about women 
Shakespeare - s v/on^n 
Shaw*s wonien 
Hedda Gabler 



A Variety of Viewpoints About Madness 

What Is madness or insanity? How is such a condition defined? How have 
authors used themes of madness or Insanity to comnftent on character or social 
order, or upon the very nature of reality Itself? Look Into Orwell's 1 93^ 
and Keller's Citch-22 In the context of Emily Dfcklnion's "Much Madness Is 
Di vinest Sense J* 

For focus on a disintegrating character see Dos toyevsky ' s "Man Who Lived 
Underground^" Sylvia Plath's Bell Jar ^ Nathaniel West's Mlii Lonelyhearti » 
and Lady Macbeth. What causes can be discovered for these retreats from 
reality? What commenti do the authors seem to be miking? 

Consider the whole theme of insdnity as metaphorical and move from 
Dostoyavsky ■ s "Man" to Richard Wright's piece of the same title and to 
Ell i son 's j nvl i ib 1g Man , especial ly the Prologue, Relate motifs of madness 
to the literature of nightmare or dream, the whole process of exploring 
whit ii or might be reaK Can you make some connection between "science 
f let ion" (Helnl ien' s Stranger In a Strange Land) and such works as Kesey's 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest in this regard? Consider Franz Kafka^ Albert 
Camus, Samuel Beckett, the Dadaist and Surrealist painters and poets for some 
ciuei. Was Emily Dickinson right after allp and does all madness revolve 
around some kind of sense? 



A Variety of Vlewpointi About a Variety of Viewpoints 

Assemble as diverse a selection of short works, excerpts , and poems as you 
can, relating to a single theme. For BKamplap the following works are 
In one person's collection related to the theme of "Man and Society"! 

Six poems by Emily Dickinson 
"I read my sentence steadily" 
"Not in this world to see his face" 
"We outgrow love like other thInQs" 
"I stepped from plank to plank" 
"A door Just opened on a street*' 
"Much madneii Is divinest sense" 
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2* Excerpt from "On Liberty" by J*S. Mill having to do with 
"the tyranny of the majority" 

3. TomU gTOdbye to Ma Joad from The Grapes of Wrath 

4. Pig^s 12*26 from The Medium is the Massage (paperbaek edi t ion) 

5. Comments on advertising in polities^ ganerally froffl the 
beginning of McGlnnii' The S^llln^ of the Preildent 

6. Franz Kafka's "A Hunger Artist" 

7. Franz Kafka's "'A Chinese Puzzle" (from Parables and ParadoKes) 
8* Entry from May 3, 19^^ from Anne Frank's Diary 

9* Walt Whitman's "Once I Pass »d Through a Populous City" 

10. Matthew Arnold' i "Dover Beach" 

IK H,L. Mencken's "The Hills of Zlonp" 'The Artist," "Valentino" 
and ''The Good Man" 

12, Kenneth Fearing' s "Amerfcan Rhapiody (^)" 

13* "High - Heels* Low - Heels" and "Big - Endianp Lfttle - Endian'* 
leetlons of Book I of Gulllvar's Travels 

14. William Blake's "Holy Thursdayi" "Londonj' 'The Chimney Sweeper" 
and "The Human Abstract'* 

15. George Omel Pi "Shooting an Elephant" 

16. Liam O'Flaherty's "The Fairy Goose" 

17. Ernest Hemlngwiy's "In Another Country'V 

18. A student selected work from a reading list of novels and short 
story eol lections related to this theme. 

19. "The Life of Emfle Zola" (feature film) 

0. JU 4s 

i rm ik t* 

i 

^Compare the Implicit definitions of manhood through use of Sir Walter Scott, 
Alexander Dumas, Crane's Red Badgg of Courage . Huckleberry Finn . All Quiet o 
the Western Front , and feature fi 1ms sueh as "Zulu" of the adventure, action 
sort. 

>V A !V 
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How does man's foreknowledge of death affect the way he lives? For a variety 
of views, read ''Do Not Go Gentle'' by Dyland Thomas, *-A Summer Tragedy*- by 
Arna Bontemps, ^'Because I Could Not Stop for Death'^ by Emily Dickinson, 
''Death Be Not Proud" by John Donned "The Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze" by Wi 1 1 1 am Saroyan , The Bell Jar by Sylvia Plath, "The Groundhog" 
by Richard Eberhart* "After Apple Picking" by Robert Frost, "Elegy Just fn 
Case" by John CiardU Is it better to avoid death or to meat it head on, 
to accept it peacefully or to fight it with determination? 

%k is ^ . , 



How do labels affect our feelings about literary works? What, for example, 
is fiction? Try some sections of Capote's In Cold Blood and Agee's Let Us 
Nq^ P ra lie Famoui Hen * Are these fiction or nonfictfon? Consider SOTie of 
the early stories in In Our Time In light of Hemingway's biography. Are 
they fiction? Why? Compare sections of Wolfe's fictional Look Homeward^ 
Angel wi th autobiographical pieces In Only the Dead Know Brook lyn ^ Is 
f i ct i on ever nonffctlon? Look at "The Use of Force" by W! 1 1 iam Carlos 
Williams in light of his biography* See passages In Ellison's Invisible Man 
In light of his interview In WrI ters at Workt 



How valid are the labels "fiction'' and "nonf Ictlon?" Of what use are they, 
and when? Look at Steinbeck's "The Cheer leaderi" from Traveli With Charley * 
See Brautiqan's Trout Fishing In America (a "novel")* When fs nonfictlon/ 
fiction? Look into Saroyan , eipecial ly "The Shepherd' s Daughter" and '*70jOOO 
Assyriani" from The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze . 

Apply the same questions to as many other forms as you can, and deal with 
the confusion you ihould be able to generate trying to distinguish among 
essay , novel p poemi biography , autobiography a short story* For the 
latter, you might work from Poe's preicrtptf ons In his review of Twice Told 
Tales , to one of his short storleSi to Chekhov, to Hemingway's '-Very Short 
Story," etc. 
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To Interpret a perion's statement or act as m dramatic 
thfngi the person as actor, the person -s statement as 
actfon, the perion's listeners as audience, the periQn'i 
location as scene, the person's reasons as purpoie, the 
person's manner as method 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Show a photograph and ask the students to write an internal monolog that a 
person in the photograph might be taylng^ 

Before reading a play, present another photograph and attempt to answer such 
questions as^ What has happened? 

What is this place? 

What does it have to do with what happened? 

What are the man thoughts? 

What are his feelings? 

Of whom is he thinking? 

What might he be saying? 

What reasons might he have? 

If ha is going to do something, what will he use to do it? 
Suppose this photograph were the opening scene of a play* 

In groups, think of some facial expression, sotm geituras that would express 
a feeling or thought clearly, and express it through pantomlmei. 

Write an opening scene* Act It out* 



Begin collecting a vocabulary of words we use about drama. In The Grammar 
of Motives, Kenneth Burke says that any human action can be interpreted " 
dramatically in terms of actor, act , scene, purpose, agency (and audlenca). 
Begrn defining these words* Which of these words (scene, acts dialogue) do 
we use in other contexts as well? How are the meanings related? 



V/hat have you learned about ] Istening from doing improvlsatloni? Can you tell 
whan the person Improvis ing wi th you is really listening to you? How? What 
happens when you don't listen? What iometimes interferei with your listening? 



^ ft iV 



How well do members of the class listen to each other in discussion? Do you 
find yourself listening mostly to the teacher and waiting for a chance to talk? 
What is valuable about listening to each other? Do members of the class look at 
each other and talk to each other during discussion? 



^ ^ A 



Improvise a eonversatlon between two characters who don't listen to each other. 
Are there some comic possibi lities {the Duchess In Alice fn Wonderland)? Some 
tragic ones (The Glais Manager fe, A Dol I 's House)? 



Improvfse a scene in which one character doesn't know what's got ng on. What 
are the eomic possibi 1 it las (Sot torn wi th hi s ass't head)? The tragic possi- 
bi If ties (Romeo and Juliet)? 



^ ^ * 
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To consfder the impact of time, place, and context upon 
ansther person's idea 
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Elementary Junior High y Sentor High 



Read WMITam Golding's comn^nts about the Influence of World War II on his 
attitude toward human nature and how this changed attitude resulted in the 
novel, Lord of the Fl les . (In an essay entitled "Fable" from the collection 
The Hot Gates .) 



.1- ^ JU 

mS 



Ernest Hemingway wrote In Our Time during and Just after World War I. How 
does the novel show the Impact of the war on people's lives? 

is it 



Arthur MMIer wrote *'The Crucible" In the early 50's when McCarthyism had 
prompted a Communiit scare across America, How dMs the play reflect Chat 
pravaitjng fear? (See alio In the Matter of J, Robert Oppenhelmer , Summartree. ) 

AAA 



Read a number of works wrf tten about the depress ion , for example Grapes of 
Wrath t Saroyan 's "Daring Young Man," select Ions from Now Let Us Pra^lse Famous 
Meh and Hard Timet .. How do the accounts differ In the!r peripecttvei? What 
values do they share? Interview someone^ perhaps a relative^ who grew up or 
was a young adult during the depression* How do the person's experiences com^ 
pare with those Jn the works? How have the person's experiences shaped his 
ideas? 



A 1^ A 



Consider a given idea in two works of wi dely di f ferent times: the Idea of 
madness In Hamlet and Ohe Flew Over the Cuckooes Nest ; the theme of the 
! nterdependency of alT human beings in Macbeth or King Lear and Zoo Story ; 
the Idea of power in J * or M^, and A 1 1 the Kl ng ' s Han or The Emperor Jones * 

5 AAA 
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Native Sort and I n v is f b 1 e Mgn we rm written wfthin the satm decade by two 
black writers whose backgrounds were quite simflar* Salact one important 
way in which Invisible Han differs from Native Son and describe In detail 
the effect of that difference. 



Examine Hemingway's in Our TInoa in the cQntext of World War I and Its after- 
math. How is the War 's spi ri tual and emotional Impaet central to the book's 
organ i zat i on? 



Use Laurence and Lee't 'inherit the Wind" with background material an Darrow 
from Attorney For the Damned ^ Bryan and Mencken* Use Mencken *s essay 
"In Memorlam WJB.*' With this preparatlQn, consider the way the authors 
have coimiun I cated the} r Intentions and the extent to which they have altered 



historical fact. 



Human desire for affection Is a major concern of A Streetcari Named Desire^ 
Death of a Salesman , and Com Back, Little Sheba r Wha t va r i a 1 1 ons on thTs 
theme are played In the thrae plays? 

Each play shows an attractjon by the characters for I It us ions , even when 
the flluslons are potent lal ly destructive. How does each playwright seem to 
r#spbrid to the need of his characteri for illusions? 



Light In August ^ Native Son , and The Grapes of Wrath make use of the flight 
of the chief characters as an organizing narrative prtnclple. What differences 
do you find among the three novels In what the characters are fleeing from, 
and the degree to whf ch their flight provides them opportunities to acquire 
iei f ^knowledge? 

Imagine that you are running very fait. Why are you running? Tell how you 
feel physfcally and emot lona 1 ly , 

Use the Companion to Grapes of Wrath {Viking Pressi Warren French, editor) 
for essays on background information related to the novel* 



Read regional short stories. Discuss how a region can affect the writing 
that grows out of it* Seeome aequaintad wtth legendary and real heroes who 
exemplify regionel Ideas* DIscusi regional customSp attitudes and dialects. 
A bibliography follows^ 

REGIONAL AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
NORTH 



''The New England Nun*' 
"The Country Husband" 
"The Dilettante" 
"Cluney McFarrar's Hard 
"The Man Higher Up" 

"Tennessee*! Partner" 
"I 'm a Fool" 
"Sculptor's Funaral" 
"Winter Dream" 

"The Egg" 

"The Hack Driver" 

"The Chrysanthemumi" 
"Flight" 

"The Summer of the 
Beautiful White Horse" 

"The Cal fforn fan's Tale" 

"To Bui Id a Fire" 

"The Gift" 

"A Man and The Snake" 



M.W. Freeman 

John Cheever 

Edith Wherton 

Tack" John McNul ty 

0, Henry 

M I D - W E S T 

Bret Harte 

Sherwood And@rion 

Wi 1 ta Cather . 

F* Scott 
Fi tzgerald 

Sherwood Anderion 

Sinclai r Lewis 

WEST 

John Steinbeck 

John Steinbeck 

Wi 1 1 i am Saroyan 

Mark Twain 
Jack London 
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hn Steinbeck 
Ambrose Bierce 
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50 GREAT AMiRICAN SS 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SS 
50 GREAT AMERICAN SS 
50 GREAT AMERICAN SS 
50 GREAT AMERICAN SS 

BEST SS OF BRET HARTE 
PORTABLE S. ANDERSpN 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LIT. 
FITZGERALD READER 

SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LIT. 

PATTERNS FOR LIVING 

THE LONG VALLEY 

50 GREAT AMERICAN SS 

COMPLETE SS OF MARK TWAIN 

GREAT TALES OF ACTION AND 
ADVENTURE 

THE LONG VALLEY 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 



Wast (eontinyed) 

"Tha Outcasts of Pokar Flat'' 

'•Johnny Bear'* 

*'The Ransom of Red Chief" 
'W 

"The Bear" 

"Another Hanging" 

"Children On Their Birthdays" 

"Why I Live at the P.O." 

"Barn Burning" 

"The Dou/npath to Wlidom" 

"Green leaf" 

"The Wide Net" 

"Mule in the Yard" 

"The Jilting of Granny 
. Weatheral 1" 

"Mr, Terrapin Shows Hit 
Strength" 

"The Shooting Match" 

"David Crockett and a 
Frozen Daybreak" 



Bret Harte 

John Steinbeck 

SOUTH 

0* Henry 

Kather i ne A. 
Porter 

W1 1 1 iam Faulkner 

Jesse Stuart 

Truman Capote 

Cudora Wei ty 

Wi 1 1 fam Faulkner 

Kathsrlne A.^ 
ir 



Flannery O'Connor 

Eudora We) ty 

WM 1 iam Faulkner 

Katharine A, 
Porter 

Joel C. Harris 



Auguitus 
Longstreat 



Anonymous 



•Holiday" 



"Brer Rabbit, Brer Fok, 
and the Tar-Baby" 

"Warm River" 



"P«»verhouse • 
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i Morning Watch" 



Katherine A. 
Porter 

^Joel C, Harris 



Erskine Caldwel 1 
Eudora Wei ty 
James Ageo 



50 fiREAT AMERICAN SS 
POINTS OF VIEW 

ADVENTURES IN RiADING 
FLOWERING JUDAS 

STORIES FROM SIX AUTHORS 
JESSE STUART HARVEST 
THE TREE OF NIGHT GRASS HARP 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SS 
STORIES FROM SIX AUTHORS 
13 GREAT STORIES 

SOUTHERN STORIES 
SOUTHERN STORIES 
SOUTHERN STORIES 
SOUTHERN STORIES 

SOUTHERN STORIES 

SOUTHERN STORIES 

SOUTHERN STORIES 

CONTEMPORARy AMERICAN SS 

WORLD • S SHORTEST STORI ES 

POINTS OF VIEW 
POINTS OF VIEW 
13 GREAT STORIES 



NORTH 



"A Ugend of Sleepy Hollow'' 

"Just A Lfttle One" 

"Uncle WiggMy in 
Conneet leut" 

"Big Blonde" 



Waihington Irving 
Dorothy Parker 
J*D, Sal I nger 

Dorothy Parker 



WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRVING 
PORTABLE DOROTHY PARKER 
SS MASTERPIECES 

PORTABLE DOROTHY PARKER 



How does Gana's perspectfva (A Separate Peace) change as his experience widens^ 
(Or Holden Caulfield'i or Huck Finn's?) What does he see that shifts his world? 



Can you apply the terms "good" or "evM" to Creon and Antigone? In doing this, 
might you limit your understanding of the eharacters? What kind of audience 
might view Creon as the good guy and Antigone as the vtllainess? try telling 
the story of the play to an older person. Whom does he see as the hero? See 
what you can find out about Greek civilisation at the time of Sophocles. How 
do you think Sophocles' Greek audience im^ the main eharacters? 



Identify a problem of today's high school. Interview several persons and record 
their views of the problem. Report their responses. 



ft 



it 



Interview somaone^ perhaps a grandparent 
about his experiences. In class discgss 
in which these experiences are different 
of the differences? 



, who experienced the depression. Write 
Ion of the papers s talk about the ways 
from your own. What Is the significance 



Act out some student^wrl tten 
directors. How do different 
directors Interpret the same 



dial ogue in I mp rov i sat I on 
groups Interpret the same 
mater I al ? 



grbupSp choosing student 
material? How do different 



1^ ^ ii 
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To consider the statement of another person as a value 
judgment; to assess the validity of the suggestion that 
all value Judgments are autob jog raph leal 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Sen for H Igh 



Consult a biography iuch as !n a Time magazine feature where the aecount of a 
person's aecompl ishments and attitudes are interrupted by flashbacks to his 
life story. Is it posiible to find connectfons between his past history 
and his present attitydes? If so, what sort of events seem to have the 
strongest impact upon the things people be I f eve? If not, what aecounts for 
the things we believe? 



^ i£ ^ 



Select a passage from the Diary of Anne Frank . What do you learn about the 
war? What do you learn about Anna? How can you distinguish her feelings about 
what IS happening from her record of what Is happening? 



FR?r '0"' 



"Perception Is not a photographic but a hFghly Individual prbcess , . . and the 
response of individuals may reflect personal interestSi characteristics, and 
past eKperienceJ' 

— J.W. Creber, Sense and Sensitivity 

Discuss the word ''table." If we v/ere all to show a photograph of what each of 
us means by "table,'* v/ould the photographs be identical ? Whit In our experience 
accounts for our differfng perceptions of even so common an object as a table? 
In a senior high taKt by Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, v^ords for which we all see 
the same thing are recorded in our brains' "0" circuits (denotation). Words that 
each of us thinks of uniquely because of past experiences are recorded in our 
brain as "C*' circuits (connotation). 

Kids can understand better hw value Judgments are autobiographical If they 
first understand how our private understandings of words are autobiographical. 

Kids can draw ''C" and "D" circuit cartoons for various words such as the 
fol laving. 




^ ^ ii 
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To evaluate what other peopla say using such standards 
as reliability^ aceuraey^ and othsri that are self made; 
to support the itandards chosen and the falrnesi of 
the! r appl icat Ion 



EKLC 



Elamentary 



Junior High 



Sgnfor High 



Follow news accdunti and edrtorials on an Issue of controversy (bussfngj 
abortiQn, capital punishmentp Viet Nami drinking age, marriage, the role of 
women^ gt cetera) ^ Select one and compile a summary of the opinions expressed 
and the facts stated. Do the facts provide substantial support for the opinions? 
Is there enough factual support to make the argument convincjng? How is the 
evidence arranged to fit the opinions? Could the same evidence be used in 
another way to iupport a cont radi ctory view? 



i% -h M 



Look at the way two newspapers report the same event, 
differences. 



Try to account for the 



Compare several chronicles of the iame pertod --^ for exdmple, several accounts 
of the depression ( Grapes of Wrath s selectfons from Guthrie's Bound for Glory 
and from his songs * selectfons from Hard Times by Studs Terklen What simi lari- 
ties do you find? What differences? How do you evaluate the differences? How 
do you decide what to believe when you hear or read differing accounts of the 
same event? 



Examine ichool and community newspaper articles for language of abuie or 
sentimentality and for faulty argument. 



^ 1% 



Cont i nual ly exami ne class dIsQUSsfon for over^general izations ^ polarized thinking, 
faul ty syi log isms. 



ife ^ A 



For a parable on polarized thinkingp watch the film *'ls It Always Right to be 
Right.'' 



^ Ik 
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In connection with a study of Inher! t the Wind or The Cfucfble ^ build a list 
of questions you would auk to test the relfabilfty of information and the 
soundness of an argument. What Interferes with the accuracy of obiervations 
and the i nterpretat loni of those obiervat ions? 



ft iV ^ 



Read '*Love is a Fallacy'' by Max Schulman* 

it A * 
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Tq probe for undsri tand i of an intBnded meaning which 
has been deliberately masked through irony, fable, 
exaggarat lon^ understatement ^ a1 legory 



i 



Elementary 



Junior High 



/ Senior High 



Students may investigate the Information or clues which signal that a writer 
means something other than what he says. EKaggerated formality of the diction? 
Deliberate confusion or double meaning of words? Exeessive use of evidence 
given for "proof?- Look at a variety of Jokes to determine the means used to 
mask meaning for purposei of humor. 



Read a satirical sketch, such as Swift's "Modest Proposal." Look 
at it very carefully and try to say what exact words, phrasing, JuKtaposltlons, 
Images, and figures of speech establish the tone of irony and let you know 
exactly what Swift means. Inquire into exactly how you can tell when he is 
being Ironic and In exactly what way. 

Study several short vyorks by one comic writer; Twain, Swift, Sterne, Dickens, 
(excerpts) Thurber, or Hughes. See If you can determine what differences in 
I anguage_ determine the writer's different moods. Produce a reaction to the 
writer with words and pictures or with a dramatic improvisation of an inter- 
view wi th the man. 

5V *V A 

Choose 1 particular song writer or poet who seems fairly difficult for 
you to understand, perhaps one In Poetry of Relevance 1 or II . edited by 
Kenneth Weber. Look carefully at the way Vhls writer uses language; what dis- 
tlngulsKes him from others In its use, how he arrives at his meaning. V/hat 
topics is he centrally concerned with? V7hat Is the range of his view of them? 
How do you feel this contributes to more comprehensive way of looking at the 
world? Compose a reaction, incorporating some of the music in your production. 
Be looking at some films about poets, writers of song, such as the ones on 
Cohen, Yeats, Roethke, V/atkins. 

Be reading some books about song writers or by them, such as Baez's Daybreak 
or Guthrie's Bound for Glory . " 

* * A 

Read what the class writes and continuously attempt to see how all 
the parts of a composition contribute to or detract from its mood and the 
ex ression of its purpose. Does the writer have to have it In the work, or can 

Just explain It to you later, or both? How about the writer who says, "1 
just write what I feel: I don't want to be understood"? 

Approach a variety of forms of writing with the intent to understand what Is 
being said. Then try responding to It fully In something you yourself write. 
Forget about viriting about It for a while. Write to 1 1 . See I f you can match 
the mood, or destroy it. See rilnsberg's "Shopping at the AfiP" reaction to 
Walt Whitman. 

rt A 

Read a Bradbury story, "There Will Come Soft Rains," Kapek'i RUR, 
Durenmatt's The Physicists , or Vonnegut's Sirens of Titan . React to the way" — 
the story is put together. Attempt to explore fully what It means and react 
with a song, a poem, or a dramatl c sketch that lets you express the way you 
feel about the story. See Imagination's Other Place , a. book of poems about 
science. Look for current poems about space trave 1 , such as E. G. Valens' 
Work a poem Into your reaction if you can. 

■5% ft SV . ■ ■ 
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Read, attempt to understand, and share with the class your reaction 
to some part of the literature of myth, from Homer to Ovid to Tolkien to 
W, 3, Yeats, from Beowulf to King Arthur to Cu'ChulaIn to the Hobbits. Get a 
serious focus on the one work and come to terms with its form, its language, its 
point of view, Its mood, and its purpose as expressad In a general theme. Respond 
to It with a iketch, dialogue, or some other form of composition. You could 
attempt to make a matching myth, or update the myth, or debunk the myth, 

* * A 

Read and try to understand fulty Hayden's "Middle Passage " 
Brooke's "i-Jegro Hero," Toomer's Cane , Kel ley's A Diff erent Drummer , a play'from 
Hughes' Five Plays , "Soul Gone Home'", Borland's When the Legends^^ie , Sassoon's 
Hempi rs of George Sherston . Owen's "Strange Meet inq"7 the film "The Bridge" or 
'TrTherit tne wind," "The Jewish Wife" by Brecht, Catch 22 by Heller, Baldwin's 
Blues for Hr. Charl le . Paton's Cry the Beloved Country . Steinbeck's The Grapes 
of Wrath , or Koestler's Darkness at Noon . Respond to the film, the book, or 
the play about minority problems with a reaction which speaks to the same prob- 
lem, after a careful reading which focuses especially on the way the different 
voices In the work reveal conflicting views and establish a minority viewpoint. 

A * A 

Take one of the plays or books you have read, or a film you have seen, 
such as Gall leo . T he j r aucas I an Chalk Circle . The Physicists . J.B., After the Fall , 
St- Joan , King Lear , Al 1 the King's Men, C r i me and Pun I s hmen t . The Brothers 
Karamazov , Lord Jim, "The Lagoon ,'■ Portrait of th e Artist a s a Young Man . 
Speak to v/hat you feel Is the work's central concern with a poem, sketch, or 
dramatic improvisation of your own. 

Flow can fiction tell us truth? Hov does It speak to the ways in which a human 
being can come to terms with the confusions and contradictions of his life? 

sir W A 

Read a psalm, perhaps 84, a sermon of John Donne's, a poem by George 
Herbert. The '^/ay of LjjFe by Lao Tzu, and a few haiku. Attempt to arrive at a 
clear statement of tiie dominant emotion of each work, the author's purpose; 
what did he want to say about what it means to be human and what we need to 
do about it? Try to put your reaction together in a form that moves people. 
Feel free to use music, pictures, films, tapes for your reaction. 
Or read a noveU The Fixer . The Plague . The Strange r. Cal igula ; or a play: 
J.%, f Murder In tlie Cat hedra iT TTeep of Prisoners . The Ladyri"^Qt for Burning , 
Yeats' Resurrection or Purga tory. " 

* * * ' • 

Read a powerful book or play about an Identity search; One Flew Over 
th e Cuel<oo's Nest , T he Fixer , Hamle t. There are more suggestions in May's Han ' s 
Search for Himself. Find out how the use of Imagery, metaphor, and all the ^ ' 
techniques of fiction from point of view to manipulation of symbols to use of 
time has to do with giving the characters a unique identity. Try to express 
what you feel about the identity of the person in the work who interests you the 
most with a first parson narrative, a film, a musical composition, a poem, or 
something you create with pictures. 

* ^ * 
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To explere the marvelous variety of ways human beings have 
invented for associating ideas; agreement and disagreement, 
cause and effect, slmlJjXLLlfis and differences ^ classif jca- 
tions and categories^ time and spaee, to m^entfon a few 



Elementary Junior High ^ Senior High 



Read the short story '■War'* by Pirendgno. When the main charicter's classi- 
fication system \% forced to shift, how does this change hfi world? In Stein- 
beck's ''Molly Morganp'' what might be Molly's response If she is forced to 
change the claisi f I cation system in which the has the Image of her father 
arranged? 



^ ^ ^ 



Read "The Naming of Parts'' and "Judging Dlitances-' by Henry Reed. Contrast 
the clasil f (cation iyttems of the drill iergeant and the recrutt* 



4* 
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To investjgate the many ways In which people's perceptions 
and attitudes are formed and e hang ad 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Students may explore their own perception changes by rereading a novel short 
story, or children's book which they read several years ago and wouldn't 
mind reading again. Before rereading, they should recordas much as they can 
about what they remember of what they liked or thought particularly memorable, 
and any other observations they can make. Following the rereading, students 
express their current reactions and compare them with their memories 



Invisible Han and A 1 1 the King's Men 



u,h« H^.^^^Th—^i, u — . — ^ ^f"® to^^ in the first person by narrators 

who describe the changes in their lives while 

those changes. How are the ways 

how diss imi lar? 



commenting on their reactions to 
n which they tell their stories similar, and 



Both Jody in Stembeck's The Red Pony and Huck In Twarn's novel pass from the 
mode of the child to the spfritual values that help bring the characters their 
humanity. Discuss the growth of Huck' s and Jody's moral vision: When do they 
both do something eKcIusiveiy for another human being? How does this mark a 
turning point in their lives? 



Keep a diary or Journal for a short period of time. Each day try to Include 
some comment about a specific subject, perhaps your relationship with one 
person. Do not look back. At the end of ten days, look back. Then discuss 
the changes. What controls your attitudes, your moods? Look through an old^ 
photograph album. How have your perceptions changed as you've grown up? Read 
the poem Looking in the Albumn." Begin wri ting your autobiography by making a 
list or changes that have happened to you. 
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Make an inventory of things you thought funny at ages 4, 10| H. What 
has determined the changes? Is there a big gap between older people's sense of 
humor and yours? Produee illustrations^ 

Examine funny books ^ chl Idren's JokeSp Had Magazine , New Yorker eartrons, Chekov*s 
The Marriage Proposal , ~ 

Look at Tom Jonaf or Huck Finn from a standpoint of how a person's perceptions 
change as liis^ experience widens , 

Or what happens when they don ' t change? Write about a time when everyone got the 
joke but you* 

* * ^ 

Use a song such as -"Brl dge Over Troubled Watars J' After playing this, write 
down raactions. Then play it while looking at a series of war picturei* DIsquss 
the changes In your attitude tward the song the iecond time through , . Think of 
another song you could do this kind of thing with and ei ther preient 1 1 to the 
claii or write about how your reaction to the song changed when you knew the story 
behind It, or had some of the archaic words explained^ as ^'leman'* in **The Three 
Ravens,'* . 

* fi ii 

Look at the film **Cist1esJ* Olscuss the perceptual shi ft when the 
castle turns into the king's crown. What did the context have to do with your 
interpretation of parts of the scene? Also try the f I Im of GogoPs story VThe 
Nose,'* 

Read the book The Li ttle Pri nee and discuis the elephant-boa conitrictor section. 
What predetermines what you wi 11 see in the '*hat*' drawing? Design other ambiguous 
shapes* See what others read into them. 

"■■ ■■ " ■ ■ . ■ ^ ^ - : . ■ ■ ■ 

Read 1984 . Discuss how Winston's Interpretation of things changed 
with his experience and how the Big Brother system worked to change the way things 
were perceived. 

Write about the ways in which some of your own ideas about the future have been 
changed. 

Design a series of experiencei for chi Idren In your perfect world which would teach 
them what you consider to be the essential lessons a how It 

changes. You might want to hold a session of that school to show how It works. 

Discuss myth as a way of looking at the worldp bringing certain 
attitudes to itV or perceiving It. What are your expectations t f you believe 
-In a myth? Write about the time when you lost belief in a myth. Look at the 
way a mythblogy changes or matures in i ts percept Ions: cons ider the tales of 
heroes In Greek mythology from Perseus to Hercules to Theseus . What do the 
changes suggest about the way the eKperiences of a person or of a group of people 
change the way they perceive the world? 

Write about a hero you once had who isn't a hero any longeri or about a series of 
events which changed the storfes you tel 1 yoursel f or the fdeas you have about 
love, deathp marriage, growing up, or proving yourself. 
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Write about' a time when you were afraid of someone or something 
that is different/ How have your own feelings and thoughts about the life of one 
minority group changed? What has changed them? Look at the Polish film "Cages." 
Discuss how the last frames of the film change your perceptions. Define perception 
Read "This Is my Living Room" in Moffett's Points of View and talk about the factors 
which determine the main character's Interpretation of the world. 
Why do people come to believe as they do? Study the career of one current contro- 
versial figure, such as the man who released the Pentagon papers. What made his 
Ideas change? 

Read Ml \ ler's The Crucible , or review it, for an historical look at the way 
minority opinion is deve loped In Proctor or Hale. Read The Weavers or An Enemy 
of the People ; Look at the way opinion develops In response to hard times. ' ■ 

Discuss the word percept ion and attempt to discover preelsftly whjif it 
means^ When does sensation become perception? Discover with simple cartoon 
drawings what i t takes to change a pattern of perception. Whar does i t mean to 
■know" something? When the senses give us contradictory pictures of reality, hw 
can we know the truth? Why do you think people Insist on their own Idea of the 
truth? 

Write about the growth of one of your own Ideal from experience. What changed the 
idea? What was your thinking process like, step by step? 

. it it -k 

Look at the religious history of one character, perhaps Luther, as he is 
portrayed by Osborne, or of the central character in Hesse's Siddhartha . How 
do the particular circumstahces of his life affect his beliefs? Get class members 
to share their own personal bel lefs and talk about the differences. Talk about 
the reason for these differences. Show the film "The Holy Ghost People." Talk 
about how far you would really go in fol lowing the principle of rel iglous toler- 
ance. 

See the f I Im "Leo Bauerman," which Is about a handicapped person who 
IS totally self-sufficient. Talk about the differences in his world and yours 
and how this affects his values. 

Cansider how different itates of being-being handicapped, aged, black, poor, 
gifted, the oldest or youngest— bring about differencei in values. 
How can a, stranger help you see your life in different ways? 

Read The Glass Menagerie and talk about how Laura has becomB the person she Is. 
and what it takes to change fier. 

Write a letter to a person about a serious problem as two totally different people 
might respond to It. You might re-answer a Dear Abby letter. 

Keep writing your 1 i fe story . Think about other points of view that have affected 
you, particularly about the people who have changed you. i 



Conipara 1984 and Brave New World t What are the differences in tone 
that you pereefv©? Hq(w does this chang© th€ way you look at the soQiety? Would 
Brave New World really be better? 

Read The Hidderr Persuaders , Consider how people's perceptual worlds are manipu- 
lated. Why? 

Write about a time when something you read or heard changed your Idea of what will 
happen to the world in the future* 

Elaborate on your learning design for perception (see section 3)* How are you 
going to deal with some current problems such as intolerance^ prejudicej dema- 
goguery^ bucks tar Ism In your perfect world? 

What do myths show. us about the way different groups of people per- 
ceive things? Do a comparative study of myths ^ preferably the same basic story ^ 
such as the story of the fool who bumbles into heroism and wisdom^ like Parsifal. 
What elamenti are the same for various cultures? What is different? How is this 
a matter of perception? What differences In feeling and attitudes toward people 
can you see? Compare the story of Beowul f to Morte D'Arthur / How do human eon;- 
earns change as human conditions alter? 

In a specific study of old storlesp for Instance^ '*Pandorap'* what attitude toward 
women do you discover? How is this different from the story we are telling today? 
What are the stories we tell about ourselves as Americans , males ^ students, scien- 
tists, lovers^ soldierSt businessman, mothers, etc^, that shape the way we look 
at ourselves and the world? 

fc iV 

Look closely at the experience of people whose lives have been 
different from your own* Read Manchjld In the Promised Land , Black Boy , Soul on 
Ice , The Autobi ography of Hal coW^ to Initiate a discusslofi of how^el lefs and 
attitudes are tied to earl^ e)<per1^ Also see Clarke^ ed., American Negro 

Short Stories . Read Chi Id of Our Time to see how a minority grou^ person got 
along in World War 1 1 / Consider how his perceptions would change* Orwell's 
book Down and Out in Paris and London Is a classic on poverty. 
Look at *^Cages^* again, Oiscuss the cages people build for themselves and other 
people and how they relate to differences in perceived worlds* 
Wri te about a time when you clashed violent someone over a difference of 
opinion/ 

■ . - ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ft " / ■ . ■ - 

What can we learn about the truth from people's differences? What can . 
we learn about people's att 1 tudes toward differences In perception? Take a tape 
recorder and get people to tell you h»v each defines a word such as truth, Justice, 
beauty, etc. .Consider this questioni Given so many different points of view on 
vvhat the truth is, how am I going to decide what Is truth? In reading G alileo , 
by Brecht, focus on the section where the 1 1 1 1 le boys think they see a witch and 
the scientist demonstrates that it is a matter of preconception. Let this lead 
into a dl scuss Ion of analogous s I tuations. Students who have read The Crucibl e 
can contribute. Consider; what sets a whole group of people apart from a~society 
and often makes them scapegoats , wl tehes , Jews, etc. 
Write about the influence a feel Ing has upon an ldea--one of yours. 
Look at visions of the good society in the past. How have they differed, and why? 

.■ .. .iV ^1 . .. ........ -. 
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Reid Galileo or Luther . Look at an rnstitution from the standpoint of 
another time and set of assumptions. What Is the author contributing from our 
time? Can we really know? Listen to a local priest or authority on the church 
talk about what the institution is like now. Establish as many points of view 
as you can on one Institutfon, Establish as many different points of view on 
one controversial religious figure, such as Luther, as you can. Listen toother 
people talk about their beliefs, and what they believe others believe. Given so 
many different factors, viewpoints, feelings, past experiences, and knowing that 
everyone sees and experiences a slightly different thing from you, how are you 
going to know what you can believe? — 

JU 

*- •» *s 

Interview someone tn the class whom you don't know well. Write a report of 
what you are able to find out about him. You might use as a topic sentence' 
The most important thing about is,..." 

5V A- A 

Interview someone tn class about his reactions to a particular event In 
the news. Writes a paragraph comparing his perception of the event to your 
own. Discuss your paragraph with him and try to account for some of the dif- 
ferences. Have any of the differences expanded your own view of the event? 

In reading The Crucible, consider the effects that preconceptions have on 
the ways that various characters perceive the ''witches.'' 



n Antigone, how do Creon and Haemon differ In their perception of a good 
leader? How do Antigone and Ismene differ in their perception of a woman's 
role? What does Antigone see in the act of burying her brother? Creon? 
Ismene?^ .fhat classification systems, reasoning, and value Judgments are Im' 
plicit_in the perception of each charicter? How does Creon 's perception 



change? 



1^-6 
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To hear the Englfsh language in many of its varTetissi 
dialect St styles^ vQcatlonal tarmi nolog tes , formic 1 eve Is 
of usage 



EKLC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Suggested: Twain. Sal inger's Catcher, Lardner's You Know Me A I . among others 
mu"?c"fth ^odir Tennassea Will rams, comparlsoni of 'tradfffonal ' 
From Adam's ofl^v t"al s . blues , folk music) . Twain's Extracts 
^rom Au am's Diary . Tolkien's languages. 



Unguage^" conversation In which each eharact«r uses a different type of 

Collect stories, poems, etc. which demonstrate various dialects. 
Compare British and American terms for common objects. 
Trace the history of a word In the OKford Engl ish DictionarY . 
dS'lucts'orthe^'Mui Tethers of EnsUsh.s tape using various 

:h:^r:snf'rclu:tiv^^;r'r^[^lo^l°^:j'" "^e U„,t.d states, wnat does 

Give an oral reading using dialect. 



Identify some euphamlsms In your dialect. It Is interesting to note that no 

up ?he iJasS^rs^^olo^: ■ «/«"^T''' ' • ' ^"^'^'^^ that the man who picks 

up the trash s no longer a garbageman but a sanitary engineer, and that no one 

nv«t?a r ^Jh'*' ""'^ culturally deprived, underprivileged 'or di sadJantage^ 
Inpstigate ^ther examples. What painful facts do euphemisms appear to cover 



Who sets the criteria for appropriateness in our language? Who Invented the 
"nt'?:?[„r??v:^!:u?i?^^' -"^ h.s friends savr WHr?„^Jen?ed 
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Bret Harte's "The Luck of Roaring Camp" Is Interesting for the levels of 
language _di splayed there. By looking closely at the mixture of formal diction 
slang, and sentimental cliches, can you determine something of Harte's attltud« 
toward his material? 

AAA 

Read "On Becoming" from Soul On Ice to see how language Is a way of finding 
one's truth. Discuss why Cleaver turned from violence to language. Look 
closely at the passage starting with, "After I returned to prison, I took a 
long look at myself...." 

* ^ -k . . 

EMplore attitudes of black poets toward the use of dialect. 
Explore attitudes fmpi led In school Engnsh toward ghetto EngUsh 
Make a col lect Ion of usage variations characteristic of a minority group in 
which you are interested. ■ 

What do you think a minority should do, if anything, about chang i ng . 1 anguage 
habits to accommodate the . 1 arger cu 1 ture wh i ch surrounds it? 

Look at Paton's use of language in Cry the Beloved Country . What is ho trying 
to say about racism with his word choices, his phrasing, the type of interior 
speech he records, the voices he creates? 

* * * 

Find out how the institutions of a society perpetuate certain languag 
usages. Inquire into the forces In our society causing language to change.' 
Who sets the standards for what is "right"? Why do some people think standard 
usage is important? Do you? Why? or why not? 

Look at academic English as a set of special usages. What are they? What Is 
the difference between writing for the teacher and writing for yourself? 
What part of a man Is his language? Is there any reason to be careful of the 
words we choose? 

^ ' A A ' A ■ ■ - - ■ - 

Explore your beliefs about the connections between a man's language and 
his soul. What about profanity? Is there profanity that does not have to do 
with words? That Is, is it a valid concept outside the area of language? How 
have cultures aside from ours thought of language as important to religion? 
Listen to the language and song of a New Or leans funeral . 

Is your own speech any different on a"re I i g 1 ous" occas I on than It would be at 
any other time? 

- - ' ■ '__ ].. A A " " 

What does your own language usage have to do with who you are? Do 
you hear anything in your speech that Is absolutely unique to you? Does It 
reflect where you were born and how you grew up? 

What vartations do you not i ee 1 n your speech as you move from group to group? 
Improvise yourself at home, at school , etc. , to hear the difference. 
Try improvising a variety of identities and employ the usage that seems to fit 
the role, (See sect ion 3 for making a 1 1 s t of 1 dent 1 1 i es . ) 
Do you ever find yourself taking on the speech mannerisms of others? 
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What use has been made in literature, films, or TV of non-standard 
language for Gomic effacts? Explore malapropi sms , dialact Jokes. Why are they 
funny? HoMf often does dialect hunior bear overtones of racism or prejudice 
against a minority group? Head from T he Education of H^Y^M^A^M K^fk^P*L^MH . 
Why does it probably seem less funny to you than it did to older people at one 
time? How much condescens Ion is tolerable in a writer of humor? Or does I t 
depend upon what the condescension is fDout? Why are people mora careful these 
days about dialect jokes? Should they be? Is it all right to go on hurting 
people as long as they knew you know vou are doing ft but don't intend to? 
When do you think people's d i f ferences are a legitimate subject for laughter? 

Collect iongs written In various d i a lects * Di scuss why the dialect exists, 
what special and valuable information we can get from It, what poss I b I 1 i t ies for 
expression exi St in Its use that are not avai lab le i n. "standard" Engltsht 
With what feel ings do you greet the Increase In use of profanity in recorded songs? 
What circumstances permit this now? Should they? 

Why do poets and song writers seem to get more freedom in word choice than other 
people? How do ideas about propriety affect them? 

Learn enough about a particulir dialect to write a sketch containing 

it. 

Read some of Kesey^i Sofr^tln^s a Great Not ion to see how a writer can create a 
part iculir voice through usage var rati ons* Then try writ i ng a conversation in 
which wa can identify the character by his pattern of usage. 
Make a collection of wel rd words and usages you 1 i kCi 

in a complately relaxed , eyes closed s 1 tuat ion , think about someone you know. 
Imagine that par^^n*i chl Idhood, what it would be 1 i ke to see thingi through his 
eyes. Grow older wl th that pefion and think about the incldants and the changas 
until you come to a real conflict. Stop and try to wr I ta about i t In that 
person's very own language. Try to record the new vol ce that you fee U with 
al 1 i tsdi f ferences from your own in usage, dialect, phrasing, figuras of speech 
or 1 ittje mannerisms p such as repet it Ion , hes i tat ion* 

^ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

tn your perfect society, will there be variations of dialect and 
usage? What will there be? What function wl 1 1 the differences serve? How will 
they be rega'^ded by members of the soc i ety? What wi 11 your society do about 
people who just want to talk any old vulgar way they please? 

Wri te a short dialogue 'concern ing some problem In your society that wi 1 1 reveal 
variationi in people's tpaech. Use English, 

is ii ■ 

Who li the "They" whcf demand good usage? How much of the demand 
for propriety in language usep for correctneii, is a result of a m 
about language? Once you have discovered the fictions, can you point out any 
elementary truth to the myth? To what extent are we, must we, shouid we be 
bound by myths, even when we realize them to be myths? 
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To experience non-verbal comniuni cat f on and the sILent spots 

Fn language: gestures, facial expression, pauses, quiet spaces 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Experinient with multiple readings of a single work of 1 1 terature. V.'hat 
differences in emphasis and meaning are communicated through pace and placement 
of pauses? Try the same activities with dramat i c worl<s , especially Shakespeare. 



Use silent film by Keaton, Chaplin or Marceau. How does such a medium communi- 
cate its meanings? What unique devices does I t employ? Can It make profound 
statements? How? What Is the basis of visual humor? What kinds of unique 
demands does the medium make on one's imagination? 



A A A 



Students may read or listen to recordings of famous speeches to discover how 
pauses are used for emphasis and other effects. 



Students may create a short speech or commercial, and then rewrite or mark it 
to indicate where silence and pauses should be used and for what purpose. 



Students may discover the importance of non-verbal communication (gesture, 
facial expression, and so forth) from an activity In which they must refra in 
trom using any body language or an activity In which they may use only body 
language. . v ' 

I. Students conimunfeate with classmates by writ Ing notes , during one or 
more class periods, to five or more people, half of whom they don't 
know well. With this is communication more difficult? Is It hard to 
find subjects to talk about? Do any or all of the "conversations" 
reach more serious levels than get-acqualnted-talk about the weather? 
Do any misunderstandings arise? Compare the experience of carrying 
on a conversation in writing with carrying on a conversation aloud. 

2. Have students pair off and sit back- to^back so that they may hear, but 
not see, their partmirs. One student gives directions to the other on 
how to put soiTtething together, draw something, etc. The first 
time, the stydent receiving the directions may not speak or reipond In 
any^way. The activity may be repeated to allow the student to respond 
with comments or questions. 
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3- Students may eKptrlment with the Psychology Today game, Body Talk , 
4. Fop other ideas ind ictivities, refer to the booki Growth GamasV 



What codes do we use beiidei our verbal coda? Watch Marcel Marceau in --\n the 
Park,'* Try i ©me pantomime* Mime various actions and let others guess. Panto^ 
mime charicters with various postures and TOvements and let others Imagine what 
the characters are I fkej how old they are^ how happyp sadp eager, shyr 



A ^ * 



Improvlie the fol lowi ng s I tuat i oni A boy and # girl have been going together 
for a long time. Everyone, especially the girl, tiiurtei they will marry* But 
the boy wants to call it off; He doein't realty have a good reason ---^here just 
Un' t any excl tement in it any more. He doesn't real ly want to tel I heri ei ther 
They're gofng on a plcntc. Maybe he'l 1 tell her today, and maybe he won't. 
Afterwards talk about what he says with his body languagej geitureSp posture^ 
expressions. Has he told her without any verbal language at all? Then read 
Hemingway's story, V*The End of SomethI ng." 



^ it ii 



Videotape the class In dlicussion. Play back the tape. What is your spacial 
code? What get tures, expreis Ions, do you use to show boredom^ annoyance, eager- 
ness? 

ik ^ , . ' 



Read Saroyan'i story "The Pars ley Garden," What does the mother mean when she 
says, ''Shut up"? What does the store owner mean when he lets Al CondraJ stand 
and Wilt for him finally to look up? What does Al mean when he refuses the 
job? 



* * * 
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How do you "read'' a film? Begin by compar.lng a film with the short story on 
which It Is based (■'Bartieby" or ^'Occurranca at Owl Creak Bridge"). What 
elementi of the narration are expreiied non-verbally fn the fMm? Then watch 
a film In which the meaning i s communl cated entirely vliually ("A" or 
"Timepiece"). How do you read it? What symbols help you read it? 



is is it 
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Tp be the audjanca for writing or speaking which ytgoroysly 
attempts to convinee- to Identify the methods of lh^_^r ! ter 
or speaker 



ERIC 



_ Elementary Junior High / 



Senior High 



Listen closely to Dick Gregory's album, The Light Side and Da rk Side for the 
^l^^'V'^''''' t° ^o^vinee h,s audience: repati t ioni ph a » ^ 
^u^^ V °n and words, humor, surprising comp^risonsr 

usaallTn? i'^'""" °^ 'P^«^' deliberate use of different levels of ' 

usage and d.alect, generanzatlons, and so forth. What does he try to acco^^ 
hrough the use of these tachnlquas? How does he make i t d f Jfeu t for a ' 
listener to quarrel with h I s facts . opinions, or conclusions? 



.^.^ . Fjf^d an assertion in the press about the President's 

Slel iy°TK.^?^"i^' "^-^2 minority groups? Why do people need 

i^u?d t he o tl buMH"^"'- iystamaticalJy go about debunking them? 
wouia it help to bui Id some counter-myths? 

Why U minority opinion aiw logical 
suppor whi le majprlty opinion goes pelat fvely unchal lenged? ^ 
What kind of power does it take to chal lenge an entrenefied assumpt Ion? 



nmtnr^ h ?Vl ' " tlways happen, because it Is part of human 
nature to be warlike. Check the I Ikel ihood of thf s Inferenee by examin- 
ing the^psumpt ions and the pecu I rar use of language up^ 
You m ght also examine the reasoning in Ardrey's African G enesis fer^s^; 
rnm^Wl^^''^'' structure, Or-uirmeTr^^^- 

^J^oriMik"t°n^^^^ 

Define Intuition ^ Read some WM j f am Blake. 



[J'^^f.^^^'^l place of reason in religion? Read the first chapter of 
far bac SsTKi^^^^ 

fep back to the film on snake-handling. "The Holy Ghost Peop I e. " 
What can you infer about a person If you know his rel fglon? 



sider «wrd««?i^7 "S"«l'y «'-^^ve at a conclusion? What do you con- 

s.der evidence? Who are your authorities? What do you. think of as 
intuition? How does this affect the way you make decisions fofylur 

!rbe?"''why7''^''° g°f"9 to write your biography, who would you want It 

Ut?iJhf""'''ft f f"^,'" the press about the future of human re ^ 
tJl rh?^if^' ^^t r ^''^ changing nature of the family. Check on 
O - tiilr befng ^^^J^^^ ^"^^'^ What Is the 1 ikellhood 
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TiJo rm&mt aQlt&atiom of ^pOQitory prasm might be vmry us&fUl: 
MAN in the E^OBitopy Mod^^ Books IS^ MoDougal LittBl^ ^mBtm^ 
1971^ Kmmth Webmr^ fl*gag of Hetevma s^ Book& t^B^ MBtfrnm^ 
Toronto^ 1971. 

HeTB m^m BOfne oheokliBtB whioh may help you with thm pi*oae83 of 
aritiaal thinking: 

Look for ways thinking may be hinder&d by 
Failures of absevvatian 

bias non^i*€preB&ntativ& Bmr^ling 

inadequacy of phyBiaal equipment or amditim& of baokgpmind 
inftuenae of emotim: propaganda teahniquess bo^b woTde^ 
soft Boap 

Teticmam on a faulty memory 
FailureB of interpretation 
fmliy gm&raliBation 
mi&uee of BtatiatiaB 

inaaaidrate interpretation through failw^e to BVatuate 
authority of his kno^le^e, hie poBsible veBted intere&t^ 
hie i^rement with other authoriti&s 
fmlty logioj falBe assooiation 
a took reeponBBB 

aonfuBion of fact with inferenae ; 
A&k theBm queetionB of any Btatement you wiBh to evatimte 
Is there enough evidefwe? 
la the evidenae relevmtt? 

Where doBB it aome from? UMer what aonditionB? la its 
BOi^a^ primary or Beaw^a^? 
Ib it representative? 

Doee it cmBwer objeationB^ owitradiationB? 

Ib it oiear? Are oonarmte detailB offered? Do the 

detailB hang together? 

Ib the evidenae exaggerated? 

Ib it in aontemt^ if it is ^ated? la it dommented? 

Is it a^cpted to the bmliefB and attitudeB of the a^ienae? 

Ib it authoritative? 

Ta the mithority free of biaa? 

Is the authority testifyir^ favor^ly or aontrm*y to hie 

veated intere&t? 

Haa the probtmn been defined? 

Are aome of the queationB unanswerable? 

f/fmt leml of cA&traation ta being ^ploymd? 

Doea the statement rely on a --tm^vatued'* orientation? 

DosB it dietinguiah be'^een BymbolB and the thii^a they 

atar^ for? 

. DoeBitdependonu&eoflo^edmrdB 
I& faot being diBtinguiBhed frm opinion? 
Are propaganda deviaea in evidenom? 
Arm there inoonBietenQieB in the temt? 



Start with a thssli about laughttr, su^h ai thls^ '^Onty 
vielaus ptopie pliy praetleal JoksiJ' Take what you or someone else has 
Wfltten to fuppoft It and lubjeet ft to elose serutiny. Ask the souree 
of the ftvldeneep whethar anyone has a vestad interest In making this 
potnt. Ask If the evidenee Is relevant, iufflclant. Does your thesis 
work by 1 closed system of definition, or are you In toueh with really 
vleloui things people do In the name of humor? What fs the nature of 
your sampling? How do you have to change your thesfs once you have 
subjeeted it to this process? 



Make a collectfon of publtshad statements about the role of song 
In secletyT Start with a thesis about song: "Songs about drugs are 
having an immediate effect on the morality of our young people." Read 
what has been written to support It^ Examine It closely. Who made the 
observation? How close Is he to the situitton? For what duratton of 
time? Under what conditions? (angry? calm? intoxicated? bereaved?) 
What-s his point of view? How Is he defining his terms? Dees he have 
a bias? What authority does he rely on for his evidence? How Is his 
logic? Is his evidence relevant? Is It sufflelent? How rallable 
are statistics used? 

Start with something like thti: A student argument that dead- 
lines are killing creativity; a teaehar argument that deadlines builds 
character^ Write or Improvise the argument. Then subject It to the 
processes outlined In the material above « 



Start with a contention that the billions of dollars spent on 
the space program Is a complete waste^ or that government Is total ly dere^ 
I let In advancing medical science^ or thas cIvMliatton as we know It Is 
doomed. Subject the thesis to eicamtnation as above, after you have made 
a substantiating collection of newspaper and magazine articles on the sub- 
ject, 

.U 

y« ?^ ft 

One of Weber's studenr esiays In Prose of Relevance contends 
that marriage Is merely a device to "ensure the tifety and security of 
womenJ* (p. 59). Examine this essay with the critical thinking proeess 
given above. Or attack statementi about other arehetypal Institutions 
sueh as those connected with chl td-rearlng ^ education^ courtship^ heroism, 
death. 
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Start with as minority or a majority opinions "Working 
mothers are the cause of society's unrest." (See Weber 2, p I!) Subject 
It to the process outlined above. 



-.L. ,U 
f* 3» 

The class should devfse their awn cheek list for critical thffikfng 
from Introspection, and from their own experfence. Than let them apply It 
to i contention such as this: '*ln the good society^ law must have our total 
respect, for ft 1$ our only recourse against anarehyj^ (See Webtr, Book 2, 
p. 161.) How does this stitemant hold up when terms are defined and It Is' 
subjected to critical scrutiny? 



Each perion should work with his own thesis and paper, thinking 
carefully about his own reasoning processi Maybe this is his topic, "Too 
mych thinking about reltglon will destroy a person's faith, 

. it ^ ^ . 

Examine the eld saying, "Whatever happens to me, that must be 
what was Intended to happen,** and other wisdom In the same vein, such as 
"V^atever Is, Is right," or "Whatever will be, will be." Subject these 
stitemtnts to your reasoning process. 




What is the effect of mass media on identity? How have images of man 
changed In art? tlow does this affect an indivlduaPs sense of identity? 
Take a magazine, for instance, from Glamour to Playboy ,^ and attempt to see what 
image of humanity is being projected there. What Is the connection with reality? 
Look at the way It changes over a period of time. Who determinei how the images 
change? Who then is moving you? How has your own concept of yourself been 
affected by what you have read, the pictures you have seen, what you have heard 
on TV and radio? Betty Frleden*s The Feminine Mysttgye will give you some help 
Make a collage which explores with pi ctures your Images' of yourself, or creates 
a contrast to the medl a-^l mpoied imagai* 

^ ^ 

How are your beliefs affected by what you encounter in the medla^ Do 
you see any current active concern about religion? How do you fee! about the 
^popularization* of belief that occurs when millions of poeple share a film? 
How have religions of history been transmitted to people? How about now? 
Can you visual Ue a great religious figure of the past communicating with people 
by means of radio or TV? a k 

Explore the relationship of graphic arts to raliglon. 

Look at some films about rel Igion, such as "The Parable.'' "The Gospel Accord ing 
to St, Matthew," "Buddhism, Man and Nature." 

Discuss the religious aspects of a film wa ordinarily wouldn't think of as 
religious. What if there were some religious aspect to everything we said and 
saw and did? What effect would this have on the wiy wa looked at media? 
Listen^to the songs of religion, the music of 1 i t'-gy, chants , a requiem mass. 
K I ay It for us and give us your reactions. 
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What does being a prtettcal Joker tell you about a person's 

charactar? 

What Inferences can you make about a person on the basis of the kind of 
humor he Ifkes? UndoubEadly someone has been playing practical Jokes 
In this class. If not now, then earlier. Haw do you know who has done 
It? How do you go about finding out? 

There are a number of theories about why we have humor. What are the 
assumptions of each theory? What inferences are made? Which seems 
most likely to you, and why? 

Explore the humo r -potent 1 at of man's need fop logic. 

A -k * 

A rock singer has Juit died mysteriously. The newspaper sayi It 
was an overdose of drugs, What are the asiumptlons that underlie this 
Inference? What do you think of the likelihood of this statement? How 
would you go about finding what was really »'fue? 

Many different versions of old songs exist. Check Into theories about 
the reasons for this. Check on inferences. Which theory seemi most 
Ukely? Find some songs which are about people's attempts to be logical? 



As a news reporter you are faced with a deadline and certain 
facts about an unsolved murder. See how good a itory you can fabricate. 
Then other people get to force you to support your Inferences with facts. 
Vfriat happens? 

Write a sketch about a confrontation between a creature of logic and a 
creature of Intuition. 



Three Soviet coi.ironauts arrived on earth In 1971 calm and 
dead. Read through the newspaper accounts critically, check announced 
facts of the case against early conclusions as to cause. How were In- 
ferences arrived at? What would you choose to believe and why? Discuss 
and write. 

What will you do about the responsibility of the press In your perfect 
society? 

A sV A 

How does myth both aid and confuse the process of making 
logical inferences? Some scholars of mythology contend that myth is a 
survival of ancient ritual. What do you think of the reasoning process 
involved in this dispute? How likely does It seem to you? 
Read an essay cilled "Fact and Fancy," by E. Weismmer, Atlantlft , 
October .1963. Discuss the polarliat Ion of the two facul t ies In our 
thinking. If riison Js so necessary, why does myth sat I sfy? 
Read Thurber's story, "The Unicorn in the Garden." Does it shad any 
light on the nature of the age-old war between fact and fancy? 
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EKplore the humorous potential of the images the madia makers Impose 
on us. What would it be Uke to ha the perfect consurner? What are the humorous 
thlnqs in TV, art, writing that are currently provoking the most discussions, 
thQught, debate, creative resDOnse, questions? How do you feel about these 
things being more than Just entertaining? Or how have you defined and redefined 
entertainment? Can you mike a p rsonal history of the expansion of your world 
of humor to include the world of public entertainment* Have your Ideas changed? 
What is the humor potential of someone's looking for the proverbial ^'hldden'^ 
meaning In a v^^ork of art? Read The Pooh PerpleK by Frederick Crewes, or 
Frank Sullivan^s Garland of Ib^ids for Van Wyck Brooks,'' In Jameson, ed.. 
Essays Old and N ew. 

Look at spoofs of ' 'modern art,'' ''great art," spoofs of films and TV In Had 
Magazi ne . Try putting together your own, 

Play Woody GutHrle's "Talking Union" and Judy Collins' "Red Wing BlackbirdV* 
To what extent do you take any song serious lyt What does it mean to take some- 
thing seriously? What do you call !t when you learn fomething while you are also 
having a good time? 

Bring in an example of a song which you think you learned from and which you also 
enjoyed* What Is the secret of its appeal? 

Make a f Mm or a slide show for one songj f,uch as "The Universal Soldier," thus 
Involving more than one medium in your response to something from the media* 

isW *U -U 

** 

Do a media study of media: Present In a variety of media your 
reaction to one work; a book, story, paen, or picture* 

Read something In which the meaning is pretty welV hidden, such as thy film 
"Time Piece" and figure it outp 

Write something and try to be subtle abo- , its meaning. Or write something in 
which you are consciously manipulating symbols to give it meaning* 
Hav easy do you feel it is mani pulate symbols? How fruitful? 
Talk about conscious and unconscious use of symbolism, 

^ 5^ ^ 

Think about the part of Brave New World that dlicuiies sleep 
learning. Are you conscious of media werklng on you in any ilmilar way? 
What connection is there going to be between art and literature and film and 
human learning in your perfect society? Read part of Walden M by Skinner* 
What part have graphic arts, TV, radio, film, and musichad In orienting us 
toward the future? See the film "The Medium Is the Message.'* What Is propa- 
ganda? How has it been used In the past for moving groups of people to action? 
HqmJ Is there any Justification f;r using it? 
Can you make a distinctidn between propaganda and education? 




When i person says, "Mm Just telling a story. It has no meaning,'' 
is he telling you anything bestdes what he said in words? What Is maaning, anyway? 
How have makers of media, from the Greeks to today, eonseiously used elements of 
mythology to lupport and enrich their work? See particylarly the graphic arts 
and music* Do anusions to myth In literature work well, in your opinion? Do 
they ever defeat their purpose? 

Read Grant -s Myths of the Greeks and Romans for examples. There Is also a paper= 
back by Wechsler on the grpahic arts and myth, but it is out of print, A person 
could assemble his own collection of pictures based on myth. 

What have great artists and writers of the past contributed 
to the voicing of minority opinion? Read Hard Times by Dickens. 
What is the Image of minority groups presented in the mass media right now? 
Find out hov/ It has changed in the last half century. Why do you think this 
has happened? 

Look at the graphic arts for the origins of social criticisms. Look at the 
history of modern Journalism for social criticism. Look at Dickens^ view of 
Victorian evi Is , 

Can you distinguish between propaganda and education? Do we need to? Explore the 
literature, song, etc* of a current controversy such as that of the Viet Nam 
War, and attempt to find evidence that somebody Is trying to change your mind, 
Are there rules of ethics about how to do this? (See^ Sandburg 's The People, Yes , 
section 105.) - -- 

5^ ^ iV 

What inFluence have media had on the process of Inquiry? on finding 
the truth? What are some examples? , • ^ 

What concern do you find In media—books, filmsj TV, and magazines with the really 
crucial questions about justice, truth, good and evil^ etc,? What does It mean 
to learn from someone else's work? When do we do It? 

Inquire into the reason that we have logic-tight compartments built around the 

concepts '^entertainment-* and nstruct ion Is there any time In a person's 

life that learning does not take place? What are the ethics of people persuasion? 

^ 
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To explore the ways in which lanpuac^e cHnnges 



ERIC 



Elementary Junior High 



Seniop High 



For a moment imag,ne life without language, and therefore without T.V. radio 
or signs. Iriiagine life without memory, without stories or names. 
When we are deprived of our language what else are we deprived of? 
How do animals cormun i cats? 

How does a child acquire language? See back Issues of Psychology Today 

Who IS responsible for creating new words or for changing old ones with new ' 

fnean i ng / 

Why do some words quickly die, while others prosper? 

How might we create structure in community and society If we had no language? 
What relationships can you see between language and culture? 

dti iX. 

iS 1\ 

Ask your parents to talk about some words the meanings or connotations of 
which have changed (rank, busted, colored, Bohemian, heavy, square). Make a 
list of the words and their meanings. How do the changes reflect a changing 
reality? Talk about this with your parents. 

J- jt, 

*l 

^. .... /'"^ out what differences In language have had to do with 

other differences between groups. Try Europe before WWI . Why have some minority 
groups struggled so hard to change their language habits? What happens when a 
new language is forced upon a captive people^ 

Examine^our language for evidence that It has changed In response to the language 

oL^f H • ^"'f'"" Indians, a slave culture. Yiddish, European Immigration, the 
great depression, or woman suffrage. 3 i 

Do an intensive study of the history of a few words you associate with a minority 
group culture. Can a minority group change a language? How? What evidence do 
you nava I 



Discuss why you think people make dictionaries. If one factor is 
resistance to language change, what reasons can you find for such resistance? 
Trace the history of some word associated with inquiry, such as doubt, skeptic . 

truth, know edge, wisdom, word . How has the word changed and whT? ^ ' 

.hy does a language have tS^nge? Why does it have to remain partly the same? 
How does language-change mirror changes In people's ways of thinking? 

* * if 

h™ h some different versions of Bible translations throughout history. 

How have they changed? Can you .specu 1 ate as to why? 



h '5® relationship between the establishing of an institution such as a 

church and the history of words connected with It? It wouldn't hurt to lo^k at 
some lovely old 11 luminated manuscript slides or pictures here, of the Book of 
Kells, for instance. 

Look up the history of some words you connect with religion. What hav - the 
changes been? Try sin, or clergy , or vestments. 
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Make a word history dietionary of words that amuse you, or a diction- 
ary of word history that amusss you. Look at the Oxford English Dictio nary to 
get a start hare. = 
Investigate the language in which Chaucar wrote* How did It affect our language? 
Read the hospital passage from Joyce^s Ulysses for an example of someone making 
fun of language change. 

^ fi ^ 

Look at language inventFon in song as an instrument for change In language 
Do words ever Invent songs? Make a dictionary of unusual or archaic words In 
ballads. Trace the history of such words and find their meanings. 
Find out why ballad language Is different from today's language. 
Take one word, perhaps sK^ng^ currently much used. Collect samples from differ- 
ent songs. CQmpare meanings in conteKt. How does a word get its meaning? 
Change it?. Generalize about the way language changes occur. 

What if a fifteenth century Englishman were attempting to talk to 
someone today? Use the language differences as the basis for a sketch. See 
If you can change the meaning of a word for the group by systematically using 
It In a si ight ly di f ferent way. Invent some new words for the class and see 
If the class can get the school started using them. 

Look at the way poats and writers have contributed to language ehange; Go back 
to fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth century Engnsh wrlteri such as 
Shakespeare^ Spenser^ Donnej and Mflton, 

^ ii ii 

Give your invented language for the perfect society a history. 
What was Its origin? V/hen was it written down? What are the means by which It 
can be changed? Who Is in charge of It? Give a few samples of typical word 
change procssses in your country. 

Look at Utopian schemes for 1 anguage changa, such as G. Q. Shaw's interest in 
spelling changes or at Esperanto, Look at the Words In Color alphabet In use 
in some Bel levue elementary schools or the Initial Teaching Alphabet (UT.A.) 
once used m Bellavue, Why haven't they worked out? Explore the Utopian 
possibilities of everybody's speaking the same language. 

Look at the imp) icatlons for study of language change In Burgess ' s Clockwork 
Orange. 

Look at the way v/ords from mythology are used today. Note the 
differences In mean I ng, and general Ize about the way word change is connected 
to other changes in people's lives* 

Look for words that have an interesting history of association with myth, super 
sti tion, or the occult. Trace the history of the word and find any changes In 
meaning* Why do they oceur? 



Study the history of the word, fdsntitv . Does the study tell you anythinq 
ri.J "flf 'if^ -"^ th7T;Sr-peopIa think of Lms.lva"? How dLs 

a word get Its Identity? In what ways can that fdentlty change? Can you make 
any analogies between changes In people and changes in words? Does irsuggest 
any ways m which people can change and stiH be the same? " suggest 
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To apply dra fting skills rn writteh composition; expressing 
great quan tities of ideas without conscious consideration 
for edit inp or preserving 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



W ^ ,, Senior High 



Activities for this expectation have been gathered fn the Basic Skill 



s section. 
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To try out and ap ply means of generating ideas, such as: 
asking many questions. seeFno new combinati ons and connec 
tions, finding analogies 



FRir 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS ARE 



Elementary ■ Junior High / 



Senior High 



What are the questions about people that have evoked comic resnonses? 
What do we mean when we say, "That's a funny question"? Write some 
What important questions does your favorite comic sketch, story, song, or cartoon 

What are the important questions to ask about comidy? Compile a list and share 
Uee section 31 for related wri ting suggestions.) 

it -A 

Compile a 1 ist of songs that either ask or raise questions. Can you cate- 
gorize the questions by subject matter, by form? 

If you can find this year's equivalent to "Jesus Christ, Superstar," use it 
Talk about the questions it raises. Use Brecht's "Three Penny Opera." too 
^hat questions have helped you to understand music, song, poetry better? 
What questions strike you as uieless or unproductive? 

What can you find in the life styles of counter-culture singers and the kind of 

*f -.IP^^P'® ^'^o^^ them that suggests serious questioning of our society' 

values? What do you think of the questions? What is our society's reaction? 

ft A • 

- Make an immense list of questions you like. What questions did you 

ask when you were a little kid? What response did you receive? Of what value 
are these queitions to you now? 

Read The Ltttla Prince . What do questions have to do with creativity? 
What are questions that get you started writing? Compare lists and share, 
compile a list of embarraasing questions. Compare . 1 i sts . Then you could work 

°^ qu^st'ons, such as rude questions, unnecessary questions, 
questions that need no answer. Try writing a sketch that begins and/or ends with 
such a question. 

A A * 

'^^3* are the questions that have made human civilization progress? 
What questions do you feel still need to be asked? Compile a list 
What questions do such works as We, Utopia . 1984 raise about the future? 
Where do you find the ansv/ers? ~ — 

Are you^aware of any questions that you really wish mankind had not begun to 
ask? What would they be? Why? 

How will peoplets questions be handled In your perfect society? 

* ft ft 

Wh.f .h "f:^^ f^^^2^ ^0^^ jnyi^^tt^mpt to answer some Important questions? 

What are the questions? V/hat are the myths? 

What ar-fe^the essential questions about, human nature that myths bring up? How are 
they^different from the questions myth answers? Are they ever the same questions? 
Try improvising the situations that give rise to the questrons. Improvise the ^ 
Deg inning of a myth. 

jSuJnar ^""^ 'mportant questions to ask about myth? Keep a running list in your 

What are^the old mytlis about curiosity? What do you learn from them about the 
wjv people deep down fesl about asking questions? 



What questions are being raised by minority voices? f^ow do 

you value them? 

What are the important questions to ask about minority opinion? t'^eep a list* 
Why do public figures react as they do to some questions? Look at some news 
eonferenees* What are quaitions you think most need to be asked? 
If you eould talk to the President, what would you ask him? 

*V %k 5^ 

What exaetly is a question, anyway? What are all the reasoni we ask 
them? Why do we want to know why? 

What are some of the questions that may have ehanged f.he whole world? What are 
the important questions in our time? 

Compars the relative value of quest f on forms i Why? What If? To v^hat eKtent? 
Where? When? How? How does the form of the question sometimes predetermine 
the answer? 

Bring in something you have raad Jhat /ea 1 1 y focuses for you the importance of 
one question about human values. 

A ft 

V/hat effects have questions had upon your o^vn belfefs? Why do some 
people balieve that asking questions about matters of faith Is dangerous? 
What do you consider to be the essential religious questions? 

What are the questions raised by a favorite passage from some work of religious 
literature? Or answered? If you could talk to some Important religious figure, 
what questions would you aik? 

Do you believe there are any answers? Does religion hold them for you? In 
what way? 

A -A 

What kinds of queitions do you characteristically ask? Where does 
a person get the ability and iometimes even courage to ask a question? 
What questions about themselves are people sometimes afraid to ask? 
What can you tell about people from the kinds of questions they ask? 
How much of this is your own assumption? 

Do you have any feelings about people who always seem to kno^v the right questions 
who are therefore eKCUsed from making any answers? 

Read Oedipus Rex as a powerful study of what question asking can lead to* 
Write about a time when asking a question really got you into trouble. 
What are the most important questions you think a person can ask about himself 
and his I i f e? 
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^ Compare Brecht's "Threepenny Opera" with Gay's "Beagar*s Opera" or 

w'th |he^ Stoops to Conquaf . What does It show you about each? Do you have to 
say which Is better? y 

'Jhat are your standards for nood comedy? How adjustablR are they? Could you 
learn anything from comparina To m Jones with Huek Finn ? Try a drama improvi- 
sation with central charac,tersTrom ench work talklng^to one another. 

ft ,T »^ 

Look at two or three songs by the same author, same singer. What do you 
learn about each from comparing tho three? Now work out a comparison between 
two different lingers' handUng of the same song. How close Is the singer to 
the songr - 

Look at the conectlon of songs and poems, Poetry of Relevance . What standards 
determined the choices Included? What changes would you make' 
Compare songs on the same theme.. 

How do you feel about the need of each singer to be himself, the fact of differ- 
ence in music and poetry? If difference is a good thing here, why do people 
often hate to be compared in other situations? 

ft »v A 

Compare soma of the poems In The White Pony (Chinese poems) with 
some English poetry. What do you learn about the Individual nature of each 
from the process of comparison? What questions do you have to ask In order 
to compare two things? 

Write a short piece of prose or poetry In which your object is to compare in 
minute detail two different places, people, times, or Ideas. 

* * ft 

^.^^ Compare the books wi th i n Lewi s's Ranaom TrI logy. What do the 

differences consist of? Why do you think they exist? What do they tell you 
about Lewis's purposes? What have you learned just from the process of com- 
paring the different writers' or different students' views of what the future 
may be ? i ke? 

What treatment of the problems and possfbllitles caused by human differences 
will tnere be in your perfect society? That is, how will you utiUze differ- 
ences for creative purposes? . 

* ft ft 

^ Compare two tell Inns of the same myth, as Stephens' and Synge's 

Di^dre, or two different versions of Electra . What do the differences tell 
you about the writers as well ai their subjects? 

Compare two treatments of the life of Theseus; you could use Renault's The Kinq 
Must Die and Hamilton's Mythology . Compare the account there of Cupid and 
Psyche with C. S. Lewis's 'Tin \/e Have Faces . How do the differences speak to 
each other? In what way are they important? 
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Compare somethinn from the or*al tradition, the tradition of 
black poets, to something a white Anglo-Saxon protestant has written. What 
are the differences? V/hat accounts for thorn? Do you think one is better than 
the other? What standards are you applying? Where did you get them? What 
preconceptions or projudlces have we got about the way things are supposed to 
be in 1 iterature, art? 

Compare two opinions on the same subject, such as poverty, war, discrimination. 
V/hat differences are there? How can comparisons help us understand prejudices? 



Who makes standards? What are they for? What are dlfferen-es? V/hat 
accounts for them? What are similarities? Why are they important to us? What 
IS their relationship to man's need for order, his experience of change, his 
grasp of creative response? 

Compare any two philosophers' writing on the same subject, as Hill and Loclce 
on freedom. Or compare one writer In two different bool<s , as Camus, The Stranger 
f"^ The Myth of S isyphus . Why is the process of comparison Import an t"U) reveal^ 
ing something about each book? Are the differences significant? What makes a 
difference significant? 

V7hat seems to determine the way we will feel about differences? 

Compare Shakespeare's Lear wl th Tolstoi's "Lear of the Steppes," Sophocles' 

with Euri pedes' Electra . 

What does it mean to say that truth is relative? Write about it. 



* 



Compare two systems of belief. How are they similar, different? What 
does one system have to say to the other? 

Compare Anouilh's treatment of Becket with Eliot's, or Anouilh's treatment of 
St. Joan in m e Lark with Shaw's. Do you find two plays better than one alone? 
In what way? Can works of art or literature be companions to each other the 
way people are? What can make differences talk to one another? How do differ- 
ences keep people apart? How do you feel we should respond to human differences? 
What lives, different from your own, have made a difference to you in your life? 
Wri te about it, 

A rt v¥ 

How do you feel about being compared with other people? Write about 
one such time. Hw do we realize differences? 

When people are different, what happens to them? Can you give examples? 

How much pressure do you feel to conform? To what? Where is the pressure coming 

from? Is any of it necessary? 

Read Of Mice and Men . "Hs," and/or Flowers for Algernon (Charlie). Compare the 
way the authors treated the differences involved In mental retardation. What 
did you learn in the process of comparFson about their attitudes and your own? 
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Find some piecii of humor that you consfder sick^ inappropriate or 
(n ^'bad" taste. Why does It offend you? What is it saying about the world, 
and how is it sayinq it? What deterrnlnes your own taste In humor? How 
honest Is it possible to be about it? Does it vary from place to place and 
time to time? V/hat governs the var fat ions 7 

Look at the collection of parodies In A Parody Anthology * Why don't they seem 
very funny to you? How do parodies depend on analogy? V/hat do you know about 
right now that would lend Itself to parody? Try writing one. 
Explore the humorous potential of false analogy. Read -'The Secret Life of 
V/alter Kitty. 

Explore analogies in humorous literature. Role play eharacters in analogous 
situations; put Tartuffe in the public school or church of today, etc. 

Find a number of songs with v/hat you consider a common theme. Put them 
together in a manner that suggests v^hat your wn feelings and thoughts on this 
subject are. 

Look carefully at current songs and attempt to show how they picture the world 
v/e live In* Is it the world you live in? V/hat differences do you experience? 
How would you express it? Try it. Write your own song^ or you might choose 
some characters from songs; place them In a dramatically different situationj 
role play it. (Lord Randall finding out his mother cooked the eels, the every^ 
day housewife being visited by Stephen StillSp Me and Bobbie McGee actually 
visiting the guy who wrotn the song.) Improvise an interview with a famous 
song writer. Try to establish a sense of the difference between him and you, 
as well as the s imi lari t Ees * 

^ 

V?rite or colleet some metaphors that you like. Now try developing 
a whole line of reasoning along one of then% \ihat happens? Do you see any dangers 
Diseusi analogies you have drawn between your life and what happens in books. 
How did you express th I s as a 1 I tt 1e kl d? 

Given new situations of conflict^ explore with dramatic improvisation or written 
dialogue or sketches, what happens to a [lemlngway hero, a Faulkner Snopes , the 
Great Gatsby, Little Orphan Annie or Nancy Drew, 

^ 

Spend some class hours improvising your own reactions to the situ** 
atlons In books you read. Spend some time improvising hov/ characters v^fould react 
to different situations, V/hat would be Gulliver's reaction to the United States 
of 19717 

Try role playing the way characters from fiction or film would respond In a 
situation in your ^-perfect-' world. How would John Savage respond? Gulliver? 
Spend some time working out and writing an analysis of the differences between 
your view of the world, your values, and those of the author of one of the books 
you have read. Do this. with specific references to the way things in his 
Imagined world differ from specific things In your experfence of the world* 

* ^ 
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Bring some myth characters into the roon by i mprov i s f ng their 
response to present day situations^ Ilaeman ordered to figfit in Viet limn, Creon 
before "Meet the Press", Clytemncstra and Aegesthls playing tfie newlywed game, 
Ulysses facing the draft. Note hov^ thcrr reactinns might differ from or resem'- 
ble your own. What does the nterature of myth tell you about what It means 
to be a human being? What does it leave out? 

A yk 

After reading Invi s I ble Han or Slack Boy or. Simple's Uncle 
Sam^, place yourself in the position of a mi nor i tygroup peFson as he seeks a 
Job^ looks for a house, gets fired, leads a movement, Work out the details Fn 
dramatic improvisation. How is this different from the things you have experi= 
enced? \ 

After reading W hen the Lenends Die , dramatize the Blue Elk aame. Then shift 
the scene and see if you can make" it work between teachers and students. 
Try dramatizing the plight of Rubashov before the authorities in Darkness at 
Hooru See If you can then recast the scene to fit a s tudent- re vo It -aga i ns t-- 
authority kind of scene, 

V/hat have you learned about being in a minorrty group that Is similar to your 
own situation? What have you learned that Is different? 

'k it %^ 

Explore in writing, discussion, or role playing the attitude toivard 
life of one character In a play or short story you have read. Give this 
character a new scene and problem to confront* How does he handle it? Place 
Galileo before the Atomic Energy Commission, King Lear In a retirement home, 
Raskalnlkov at the Calley trial, St, Joan at a cHurch bazaar, Milton in a 
pornography hearing, Sisyphus at a union strike meeting, etc*) 
Hm does a person's basic philosophy determine the way he handles the details 
of his 1 ife? 



Given some crucial life situations, death, birth^ marriage, divorce^ 
broken friendship, how do you feel a person with the religious convictions of 
Sir Thomas More, Luther, Decket , St. Peter, Lao Tzu , and Buddha would have 
faced It? How would your reactions be any different? If you don't consider 
It sacrilege^ try some improvisations in which you get to act the part of a 
great religious leader of history. You might even try getting some of these 
people together* Or bring some of them forward to speciffc issues In race, 
politics, ecology. How would they respond to current problems? 
Consider the imitation of a religious figure as an attempt to act out an 
insight on how to handle tlie failures of mankind. 

Try to formulate your ov/n basic beliefs in writing* V/hat does ft matter what 
you be 1 I eve? 

«v ^ ^ 
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Try some dramatic Improvisations with scenas from Kesey's One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest . Shift the scene to another Institution* Who woLild be Btg Nurse? 
How far doas tha analogy hold? How would other eharacteri from books you ^ 
have read or films you have seen respond to a number of situations you face. 
Pick the situation and the character and play the role* Try these situations: 
The character is Involved In a school feud with a teacher; a family argument; 
helping a friend In trouble; facing a death; meeting the draft; deciding to 
break up a friendship; losing a political campaign. Or pick the situation from 
the book. flow would yq}J_ have reacted? 



Make a Ust of '*The Important Questions. How many of these has your school 
experience helped you to answer or to deal with? Which should it have helped 
you with? Which quest Ions wi 1 I be answered the same by all persons with ade^ 
quate information? Which must be answered differently by each person? Which 
are unanswerable? See the list of Important questions on pages 62-65 of 
Teaching as a Subversive Activity by Postrnan and Weingartner, 



After completing some of the Interviews mentioned in various activities through- 
out this book, discuss the questions you asked. What kinds of queitions got 
the richest answers? 

A A 
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To translate into language information that comes from the sen 



ses 



ERIC 



Eiernentary 



Junior High 



^ Senior High 



Bring in and share with the class a cartoon or story that let you 
laugh* Think about why. Describe tha physical sensations of laughter as spa- 
clfiGally as you can* 

Describe the sights, sounds, inGidants of the sensas that seem to cause us to 
laugh. . 
Arm there words or comb i nat i oni of words that sound funny in themselves? What 
are they? 

Talk or write about a specrftc time when you were really amused* Try to tell 
exactly vihat it felt Uke, physically, 

^ A A 

Identify song sights and sounds you like. Bring tfiem to class and listen. 
Discuss the way sound repet i t i ons--rhyme » all Iteration, phrasing-^help produce 
continuity* Finish some rhyme patterns initiated by other peoplei 
Discuss and investigate the relationshlop of the rhythms we feel to the words we 
choose, Finjih some rhythm patterns begun by others. 

Taik about and experiment with the effect of words on feelingi and feelings on 
words. What words will we typically find In the Blues? 

^ ^ * 

Experience the sight, sounds taste, odor, and texture of a number 
of objects from the natural world: leaves, lemons, lobiters, lungs, liver, lard, 
loganberries; grapefrult» grapenuts, gravel. From the manufactured worldi 
nylon, nosedrops, newsprint, netting, nutcrackers. Seek the words that charac^ 
terize them* Make a list you enjoy* 

Bring in such things as you can find — ^burlap^ fish net^ stones, dry leaves. 
Blindfold yourself and touch the objects, seeking wards for the differences and 
peculiarities of each object. 

Listen to records and tapes of specific sounds, such as crrGkets, whales, etc. 
Write about each^ trying to find words specifically descriptive of the sound's 
unique quail ties. 

Make a list of words that you especially enjoy or that give you the shivers* 
Write about an experience such as walking barefoot over rocks, listening to a 
storm, falling in a river, eating fish tripe soup, being seasick. 

?v A * 

Read a passage such as the one in Out of the Silent Planet where 

Ransom sees Mars for the first time. Investigate and di^cus^ t^e attempt to 

describe a new sensation with an old vocabulary. 

You are going to create some perceptions of a world that you get to be the 

inventor and explajner of. Describe the first sense encounter with your Imagined 

world. (See also news article about lost tribe*) 

A ^ * 

What are the sights, sounds, shapes, colors, and textures of the 
world of myth? Build a collage. What natural phenomena were some myths an 
attempt to explain or understand? Try sun, moon, stars, dawn, the sea. What 
different physical descriptions of creation can you find In different systems of 
myth? Draw or physically represent a myth, character, or place. 



Ha^ do we respond to differeneas whleh mark ethnic, racial » 
or rsligrous groups with words i Invest igate the various uses of the word black. 
Read •'Between the World and Me'* by Richard Wright ( American Negro Poetry edited 
by Bontemps). What are the sIghtSp sounds, texturesVcoIoff , shapes , pfctufas 
wa aisoeiate with the life of various minority groups, with poverty * In the war, 
with protest; with being black, a woman, a Jew, a prlioner? What are the words 
most immediately assoelated? ActuaHy try making word^assoclatfon lists. (Also 
see attached attitude Invantdry.) 

* * 

Discuss the relationship of words to things in a variety of languages* 
Discuss the process of abstraction. Build abstraction ladders for such common 
words as notoriety and nonsense, nouns and nuggets. 

Find out what phi losophers have said about the relationships between wordi and 
things; about the seeming conflicts between appearance and reality. 
What part of a thing is Its co\orl ihape? texture? size? 
Dlicuis the senses as Information sources and as 1 imitations. 

Talk or write about the qyeitlons you asked as a little kid, the differences you 
noticed that puzzled you. What does it mean to be an Inquirer? What made you 
Into one? 

* #f ^ 

Find out about attempts to describe In the language of human sense the 
exparience of mystics. What are the sights and sounds of direct knowledge of 
God? 

What are the sights and sounds of the world that puzzle and trouble, that comfort 
and Inspire people of various religions? 

Investigate the sighti, sounds, colors, odors, and textures of religion, 
3u Md a col lage^ 

Find out how various religious groups have responded to the idea of body as apart 
from or in relation to soul. 

Write in the specific language of the senses what ft feels like to be a member 
(or a non-member) of a particular religious groupp 

^ ^ ^ 

identify the sights, sounds, smells, shapes , and textures which have 
had a special meaning for you since early childhood. For Instance, what are 
your favorite colors and why? What does your eholce tell you about yourself? Is 
there any scene which you particularly associate with who you are? How are the 
sights and sounds, mtCm of your dreams different from their everyday reality? Does 
your identity have a ipeclfic geography? Are therri places, sights, sounds you are 
more comfortable with than any others? Do you know why? How do you react to 
quieti to noise? 

Read part ef Joan Qaez's Daybreak . 

is ^ 
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Record the spontanaous fl<H^ of mamorles stimulated by the sight or sound of 
somethfng In the room, (Sae Moffett, A Student-Cantered Language A rts 
CurrFculum, Grades p. 2I^J ^ — — 

ft ^ 

Write an expanded aecoynt of a single memory which you associate with a sense 
experience the smel 1 of garUe or of leaves burning, the sound of a fog 
horn or of an owPs cry, the feel of dragging a stick along the sidwalk. 

^ J- ^ 

«* «« ii 

Improvlie walking on sharp stones, on warm sand, on egg shelli. Talk about 
how it felt. What words describe the Imagined sense experience? (Other 
games and exercises to prepare students for dramatic Improvisation are 
daicribed in Moffatt's Student Centered Language Arts Curriculum and in the 
notes on Improvisatfon Inelyded in one of the supplements. 
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To deal wrth an idea on various levels of concreteneis 
jfrpm specif ie to universal 




■-3 

4 



Elamentary 



Junior H i gh 



Sen lor H igh 



Inquire into why wa laugh at names. 
Collect a list of specific names that amuse you. 
Look at the way Dickens uses naming for humorous purposes. 

Look at the way James Joyce used propef nouns from the Dublin city directory 
for a voriaty of humorous purposes. 

Try writing a sketch and Include some preposterous names* 
Rename the faculty, or give them numbers . 

A ^ A 

Hake a collection of songs based on specific namesi "Susanna ^'Old Blue " 
''Darlin' Nellie Gray, Why are there so many? ' 
Look for songs which name places. List them. Why do people delight in them? 

Examine song titles. Of what value are they? What are your favorites? Why? 

* It 

Given a passage Including general class words such as train , book , 
business, see how the texture of the passage changes with the hiclusion of"" 
speelfTc names, proper nouns. 

Collect an Intriguing list of names for businesses, schools, railroads, or other 
coneerns and devise a passage containing all the names. 
Do some writing that includes preposterous names. 

Compare nouns that mean almost the same thing. How does the slight Ghange alter 

the word's value as a predictor? Try house-home, adjustment-submission. 

Read the Faulkner "Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech" in Jameson, Essays Old And New 

for a discussion of endure-preva 11 . Read E.B. White's "This ii New York" for " 

loneliness-privacy. 

* ft A 

Compare the names used for characters in Out of the SI lent Planet 

With those in Brave New World . What are the differencei? Do they matter? " ■ 

Look at science f i ct i on names . Do they have features In conrion? Are there 
several types? Do they give any clues to the quality or nature or purpose of the 
writing? 

In the perfect society you are creating, give specific names to creatures, places. 
V/hat If you had numbers, not names? Try it in class for a day. Try to qossio 
about people. 

* iV ,v . 

Think about the special qualities of mythological nantes. Of what 
value are they? Explore the connections between names and power, the magic of 
names. Think of folk and fairy tales as they use names and nouns as magic words-- 
"Rumplesti Itskln," passwords. What does this show you about the feelings people 
have about words? about people? 

What predictive value has myth added to such words as love, duty , honor , sacrifice 
^^'Sdom. treachery , courage , honesty , weakness > strength . dargTTl gFt? ~"~ ' 
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Discuss the controversy over niming In the black world. 
What does it matter what specific name we use for ourselves? 

Make a study of the use of names by some black wrtterp Toomeri Wright, Ellison. 
Research the history of slave names In the USA, 

Kake a collection of people > pi aces > events p and their names , i mportant to one 
or more minority group. 

Read Sandburg, The People, Yes (section 5l), Inquire, what is the effect of 
name^ca 1 1 i ng on minority opinion? Look in the mass media for examples. 
Explore the top i c euphemi sms ; bombing vs* protactlve reaction; war vs , police - 
action; boy vs. young man How does the form affect the way we feel about the 
raallty it stands for? Look in the newspapers for examples. 

%i ft 

Look it Voltaire's Candide and inquire into the names used. 
Look at a passage froni Rabelais that Is heavy with epithets* What is their 
value? 

Look at the epithets of kennings used in epic poetry. What does it mean to 
name something? 

Read Ri Ike's ninth ''Dueno Elegy. It Is about naming. 

Ask what it has meant to bear a particular name, to OedipuSp Antigone^ Hamlet, 
Romeo , 

Ask what difference does a nian's name make to his life? What about the other 
names a man attaches to himself? How do names help us know the truth? 

^ ^ ^ 

Collect names for beliefs* 
What difference does It make what you call what you believe? What Is the differ* 
ence In root meaning between a religion and a sect? 

What does It mean to call yourielf Christian, Buddhist, Hoslemp etc.? 

Hake a collection of names held sacred to various groups. 

Discuss and inquire into reasons we have certain attitudes toward names of 

deities* 

Talk about names which are never to be pronounced j the magic of names; the power 
of names ^ 

if it 

Why are names Important to us? How do various names make people think 
of themselves? What are your favorite names? Why? 

What. kind of identity do you aisocl ate wl th certain names? What names are 
attached in your mind to strength, cowardlcep honestyp etc? 
What part of a man Is his name? 

Have you ever had a nickname? How was that important to you? 
V/hat does your name mean to you? 
Continue writing your autobiography, 

if if 
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What uss can we make of labels in looking at humor? Make a coliection 
of eKperiencei you would call humorous. Make a collection of stories, poems p 
sketches you consider humorous. Compare that with somebody else's list. 
What use does humor make of label s? 

Hake a list of non-funny things, stories, ideas. Compare again. Look at the 
ways in vvhich labels are used to assign general qualities to individuals and 
thereby preprogram humor, as tag naming in Fielding'i Tom Jones , 
Look at Pantagrual -s name calling abllitlei/ Why do we laugh? 

Make an inventory of all the kinds of writing we call song. Try for 
variety* 

Hake a conection of five favorite songs* Then try to think of one thing they 
have In common, other than your preference* Make a label. 
Get acquainted with the labeling system in Stevenson's Home Book of Verse , 
Evaluate It and some of the poems in it. 

What kinds of labels do we give certain kinds of songs we don't like? 

How valuable are the labelsi classical, rock, country; or of poetry, what are 

the labels we use? 

Look for and collect songs that operate on the level of labeling, propoganda songs, 

it ^ it 

Consider why we label somebody creative, a writer, a poet; someone 
else not* How useful Is the label? How restrictive? Consider what happens 
when the identity of the labeler changes. 

You have a box. Put in it any five things. Then label it. Add another thing. 
Will the label change? 

Everybody gets a labeli stupi d , clever , smug; hippie, commie, radical, con^ 
servatlve. Act It out. 

Write about a time when somebody labeled you, or you felt labeled, and what you 
did to change the ittuatlon* Do some improvliatloni such as this one: you go 
into the prineipaPs office. He thinks you are a el ass-skl pper . You want him 
to know you as Connie, a responsible person who had a reason for not being in 
class* 

Look at the film, *Ms It Always Right to be Right?** 

Use the art photos on composition from Reinhold visuals. Look at the picturet. 
Label the whole collection. Then label groupings. Rearrange and relabel , 
What makes the labels change? What are your favorite labeli? 
Why do we call what you are doing fiction, poetry, etc, 7 

i^ it 

Collect a group of stories that have futuristic themes In common* 
Are there other similarities? Other labels? 

Consider Brave New World i the labeling and boxing of people. What was It for? 

How did It work?" What were Its limitations? 

What use would you make of labels In your perfect world? 

* * * 
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Think about and discuss how much of your experience you label 
imagination. Look for ways in which we use terms from myth to label everyday 
axperience: What do we mean when we call someone a witch? a wizard? heroic? 
like Zeus? like Athena? What does it mean to be Dtonyslan? AppQlogian? 
What are the attributes wa attach to labels we get from archtypicil eKperience? 
ii childhood^ maturityp fatherhood^ heroism? What does it mean to be a hero? 
See Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces » and the section In Grant's Myths 
of the Greeks and Romans on Prometheus^ V/hat happens to our viev/ of experlenee 
when we call something a myth, or someone el la does? What happens when we rely 
entirely on myth for our labels for people, as black people? 

JL A JU 

«% #« ii 

Read Grifffn*s Black Like and consider the implications of 
labeling as it is explained in the books or Black Boy » or Sl ues for Mr, Charlie , 
or Yerby's story ^^Homecomi ng'' in Clarke's American Negro ShorT Storjes_ t Consider 
the effect of the label on the life of the person labeling^ and on the person who 
libels* Read Grapes of V/rath or I n Dubi ous Batt le . Read the New Orleans section 
in Travels with Charl le by Steinbeck, 
What Tiappens vvhen we use the word minority as a label? 

^ A A 

Discuss the function of abstractions Inquire into labelSp Into typei 
of labels. (Label the labels*) V/hat are the major labels in the various branche 
of philosophy? Take for Instance, realj unreal, true, false, apparent, or goodj 
evllp honest, honorable, or beautiful, imaginative^ ugly* How do these words 
work? Ho\v do they help us find the truth? 

V/orking with large class words, continue investigating the vocabulary of Inquiry, 
Look at a specific piece of writing iuch as Candlde or Everyman and Inquire into 
the use of label s * 

^ A ^ 

Read Smith, The Religions of Man . Look at the major labels wa give 
religions* What are the group attributes of each of the major world religions 
that distinguish them from other religions? Why can we call all of them 
rel igf ons? 

Listen to people speak who label themselves one thing or another. What eonno-" 
tat ions does each term popularly have? What corrective effect does information 
have on your use of the label? 

V/hy are some names for reMglons iometfmes used as name-calling devlcei? 

Study the history of this, the mechanics of It, and the effects. Look specifi- 

eally at the Danish reaction to German ant i •-Semi t i sm In World War II. 

fs fc is 

Consider; What does It n^an to belong to a group? to be labeled 
with the name of that group? 

What are the labels we use to refer to ourselves? How do they help us? How 
do they hinder us? 

Was there ever a time when you were labeled and had to live It down? Write 
about a time when you got Into trouble because you used the wrong label. 

^ ft 



Build a humorous classification systsm for the human race. Inquire 
into classification systems for humor. What kinds can you find? Where does 
satire fit? parody? farce? comedy? the practical joke? 

Read a work such as Hidsummer Night's Dream and talk about all the different 
kinds of humor in It. l3u 1 Id a class if I cat ion sys tern for humor and see If it 
works for another thing you read* Read Twain's ^'Literary Offenses of James 
Fenimore Cooper" in Essays Old and i^ew ^ What happens to your elassi f icatlon 
system for humor? Also look at the way Twain is using a eliss i f i cat iqn device 
for literature for humorous purposes , 

iV A * 

Find out how songs tend to help you classify people* Working with an 
inventory of song, seek a classification system which accounts for dl f ferences * 
v/hlch songs belong In what groups? What are your major groupings? You will 
have to bring In a lot of songs and see which ones go together, which ones 
force us to Invent a new category. With a new^ larger class noun, can we find 
similarities between formerly dissimi lar^appearing songs? Whan Is grouping 
songs useful? How well do classlfleation systems work? Are there any leaks? 
You are the disk jockey. Plan a five day series, each day with a different 
category of song. What would you Include? What are your categories? Do any 
songs belong in more than one category? 

it ^ 

Time . July 12, 1971 contains an article In which. there Is a classi- 
fication system for modern poets* What do you think of it? 

Play the "How many things can you think of to do with a bricks turtle, al 1 1 gator , 
or blackboard eraser game," Now classify your activl ties into kinds * (building, 
entertaining, etc.) See what leads to tiie invention of a new categqry. 
Now everybody gets to classify htmselfi (Start with the portion from Portrai t 
of the Artist where Stephen classlflei himself.) Hew many different categories 
can you be placed in? (Prlie for the highest number?), or start with the sentence 
"Pve noticed three kinds of people**," and proceed. 

ft ft 

Working with your developing list of names and labels , (sections 
7, 3) make some classification systems for your new world. Figure out how you 
will know you need themt What will they be? How wi 1 1 they differ as your picture 
of the perfect world changes? What happens as you discard some categdries, add 
new? What would happen If you threw out the category war? Could you? What 
categories do you see people divided into nc^7 How would the system change in 
the future? 

^ ^ ^ 

What categories does myth apply to life? What kinds of people does 
it describe? How ^an you see what Its system is? How does it divide or group 
experiances? v/hat values are built Into a system of myth? How does myth help 
us to classify people? How does it hinder us? 

Look into Jung's idea of archetypes , EHplore one category, such as the life of 
the hero. See Campbell^ H ero with a Thousand Faces . 

What categories do we ascribe to myth, that is> what are the kinds? What are 
^•-u© differences that this system of categories is based on? 

E RIC ^ ^ A 
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What does classification on the basis of minority viuwh tend 
to do to our whole picture of a person? That ISj what limitations Uo v^e Impose 
on perceptions of people as soon as we Include them in one large class? Qnca 
claisified as woman, what other categories are people automati eal ly supposud to 
fit Into? or black? or poor? or convict? or Jew? Do they fit? 
* How does this el ass I fi cat i on affect us as well as them? EKplore the concept of 
category hardening as a social analog to artery hardening. 

Look at class I ft cation systems for thinking* See Bacon's Advancement 
of Learning, Guilford, ^loonij Burke, Uewey , et al* Look at the way philosophies 
are classified Dy school , problem^ overridinn concern* Why all the different 
vvays of grouping? 

Look at the ways man has classified himself: See Hamlet's speeches on the sub- 
ject. Are air the attributes included? H^-/ have class i f I cati on systems helped 
us to knovj the truth? Look at Hamlet's system for women. When do systems hurt 
us in our attempt to see what Is real? 

Start with the question '*V/hat Is man?" See what you come up with. 
Make up a list of philosophical questions and see if you can categorize them. 
V/hat did your affort it sys temat i zat I on teach you about bul Idi ng systems? Did 
you discover any new categories? Any new attributes of man? Any new questions? 

^ 5^ ^ 

How do writers categorize types of religious people? See ChauGer's 
Canterbury Tales . What are the large categories we apply to religions? 
Look at the system of categories used in the Bible's creation itory in Genesis , 
Have other religions similar categories for created things? Look at categories 
for aspects of creation, such a soul, progress toward enl ightenment , etc* How 
do similar categories apply to different religions? How many kinds of people 
does your QM?n religion teach you there era? 

Read a histofy of one person's religious lifap such as Hulme's The Nun's Story, 
Of ioiTO of St* Augustine's C onfess Ions . Segin Lao Tzu's Way of Life i 

^ ^ 

How many different categories do you belong in? What effect does 
adding a category do to your concept of self? How do we add categories or 
dimensions to our llfep anywiy? 

Read some Walt Whitman, from Song of Mysel f . What is his concern with categories? 
How do you see the world as divided into categories of people? How many cate^ 
gories are there? What are they like? Read Saroyan's My Heart's In the Highlands 
purely for the sake of category expansion, 

ft ^ ^ 
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Explore how laughter cauies us to racategorize experience* Look at 
Hark Twain's raaction to frontier experience In Roughing It . Compare it to 
Berger's Little Big Man ^ or to something by Cooper. 

Coniider the impact of laughter on politics, (see Art Buchwald's column) liter* 
ature (the art of parody), the family, the farm, the church, and other sys terns , 
Goldsmith's The Vfcar of Wakef ial d actua 1 ly is something to consider using here. 
Or look in the newspaper, magazines. Mad Magazine , and see the records of 
Tom Lehrer^ who is a good starting source because of the variety of topics he 
chooiei* See also Twain, A Cortneet I cut Yankee in Klng^ ArtJiur C^^^^^ for a 
ehallenge to convent Fonil ways of thinking about the past. See Yhurber's 
Universi ty^ Days for schools and draft boardi. This brings us right up against 
Ar lo Guthri e ' s A1 1 ce* s Restaurant song* 

^ ^ * 

Have any songs ever made a difference to world, really forcing people to 
reclassify things? ''The Battle Hymn of the Republic''? Any others? Or look for 
iongs which may be instrumental in causing opinion shifts about war, politics, 
morality. Make a collection of one such group, attempting to figure out Just 
what it 15 about the song which makes it forcefuK 

What song has made the most differanca to you personally In affecting the way 
you view the world? Why? 

What new categories have recently been added to your thinking about music? 
What new categories have been added to the public's concept of music? 
How does popular acceptance affect your view of a song? Why? 

^ ^ iv 

Impose a condition upon yourself that you do not ordinarily experience, 
as being blindfolded; What does this condition change? What other changes could 
you artificially effect? Read T* Clark's "The Portable Phonograph" in M odern 

FSction t Read Karl Shapiro's "The Leg," or Johnny Got his Gun by Trumbo, 
What conditions have been Influantiil In producTng great writrng? What differanca 
would It make to a writer to have been In a war, in a prison, In a mental initl- \ 
tutlon, exiled, on a desert island, etc. 

Consider some of the Impl ications of these far out situations: survival after 
war, being orphaned, being suddenly a1 Npowerfu 1 . What would you reorganise? 
1low would you do It? Write about what you Imagine It would be like, 

ft it ^ 

In the world you have bean dave loping, posit a conflict over values, 
ways of seeing things, Rasolve It. 

Examine Vonnegut's SI rens o f Tl tan for confl feting ways of clasi i fyi ng the worJd * 
To what extent does the classifying Involve making value Judgmenti? 
Read in Gulliver's tr avels about the war between the Big Endlans and the Little 
Endlans. Look for other sections In which Swift Is forcing us to reexamine and 
reclassify experience, 

^ it . 
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Explore the whole system of coding connected with body moveniont 
in humor. Some Improvisations will help here. Watch some mime, some Laurel 
and Hardy movies , 

Read Thurber*s '*The Macbeth Murder Mystery. Discuss w/hat happens when people 
Inadvertently blunder Into the coda of another world from the one they usual ly 
Inhabit* 

Explore the comic possibilities of not knowing the shibboleths of a group. 

* ^ 

How is song language different from language In other forms of writing? 
What are the givens? Inquire into the special set of words and meanings that 
rnuilcians use. Is there a '-code*' for rock musicians? How is it different from 
the code for eogntry-weitsrn people? How is it different from the code of 
opera or art song musicians? Do a study of one musician's code. 
Improvise a couple of musicians from different ^-codes'* trying to talk to each 
other. 

Look at some music criticism. Does it seem to be written in a code? What are 
its special words? 

Investigate the body language that accompanies song as a kind of code, 

A A 1^ 

You get to create a new system of meanings for a set of words. 
See if you can create a whole code around a certain topic. Start by looking 
at what Art Buchwald calli the Pentagon code. Then tee how successfully you 
can play with the idei of obicuring Issues with words. You might be interested 
here In looking into the code of advert liing or the drug cult. Can a code 
ever be a way of lying even to yourself? 

Is there a code for writers? How about a mystery-thri 1 ler code , the James Bond 
code, etc. What does each code consist of? How does it work? 

Explore language as a gesture. Read Mansfield's '*Miss BrilP' and look at descri 
1 1 on of gesture ai a clue to what a person is feeling and thinking. See some 
mime, a Marcel Marceau film called '*ln The Park,'* Then try some mime. Get an 
almost indestructable object. (A cardboard boK will do; who knows what will 
happen to it?) First you pick It up and move it. Then Imagine It is something, 
such as a baby or a luandry basket, and make a character iiti c gesture toward it. 
Then imagine a strong feeling you have towards it, and move it with that In 
mfnd. The class will discuss how your system of gestures works, what kind of 
body language Is unique to you, what is universal and becomes a kind of code 
for Everybody* 

it %H 
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Look at the use and ml sue of language in Orwell's Animal Farm 
and 193^, What iafcguards against propaganda will be made in your Utopia?" 
Or will it be used? How does propaganda constitute a kind of code? 
Write a straight message in your Invented language and help the rest decode it. 
Then eKplain ibout the meanings inside the nteanings* 

What are ways you see even now that society is using language to its detriment 
or betterment? What would be the place of special-fnterest codes in your perfect 
soci ety? 

Is there a code of science? What are the rules? Just think about white coats. 
What else comes to mind? What are the other parts of this language without 
words? 

Look at Book II of Gul I jver- s Travels for explorations of other systems of 
ceding realityi particularly at the routine for would-he servants of the state. 

^ ^ 

What part does non-verbal language play In myth; spells^ gestures, 
etc.? Does a family ever develop a kind of code that depends on its old stories 
for meaning? How is this like myth? Read A I bee's The American Dream . 
If you think about myth as systems that function 1 ike codes , what Tre the ports 
of that code and Its meanings? 

Examine the relationship between myths and dreams as ways of coding reaHty. 
How does your own dream code work? 

^ A >V 

What devices can you find for distorting the truth in the 
special *'eodes-' of certain interest groups? What catch words, slogans, 
eupheiiilims, clichei and Jargon are native to the debate between one minority 
group you are Interested in and the opposition? 

How has body language been an important part of minority group language? 
What are the postures of subservience? of hostile submission? 
Talk about the development of the demonstration as a kind of language, 
V/hat does its meaning depend on? How effective Is it? 

it ^ 

Hov^ IS a person's world view, that is, how he views the physical world 
and his relationships to objects and people, connected to his use of language? 
See V/harf, Language, Thought, and Reality , What effect does a person's special 
coding system have on his behavior? 

Why do we use euphemi sms , cliches? What fs their specti! relationshl p to our 
understanding of reality? 

Explore the language of the body and of space. Read Hall's The S i lent Language , 

1^ 1^ 

Is there any part of language used In or about religion that you can 
think of as a special code? How about rituals? gestures? How Is the language 
of the body important In religion? How do the codes work? 

Compare differences In basic religious beliefs that may be based on the special 
way a partfcular language codes relationships. Read Buber, I and Thou ; Watts, 
The Book or The Way of Zen . ^ 

fi %H 
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Do you remember specfal tn-group ways of using language that you had as a child? 
What different Hfe styles can you fdentify right around you? What are their 
special codes? To what extent do tliey Include, or are they, a kind of language? 
What does your growth in ability to use language do to the development of ideas 
about who you are? 

What is the relationship between the complexity of your coding system and the 
complexity of your idea of your self? 

Do you have a unique body language? What is It? What gestures are part of it? 
How does it worl<? How do you express the way you feel in the way you move? 
Do you ever use language to evade an issue? Are there some words that you would 
rather avoid? 

The Old Man and the Sea : Can you make an analogy between the endurance and 
triumph of the old man and an ordeal that you have faced? What is unique in 
the old man's experience? What Is universal? Consider the old man's 
disappointment in the way the fish will be sold and eaten. Can you make a 
connection between this and your own experience? 



Visit a place In the school — the library, the hall, the commons, another 
class. Be as detached an observer as you can. Take notes, writing down 
only observable facts (no genera I fzat Ions or opinlsns) . Write a report of 
the visit. In group discussion of the papers, talk about the way you 
organized and interrelated the details. Were they all really objective? 
Or did you write something like "The students were happy"? What does a 
person do or say, what expressions or gestures does he use, to lead you to 
conclude that he Is hat ~ 



* ft 



Tell In writing several incidents from your school experience that seem to 
you to have something in common. Conclude your paper by general i zing about 
what these experiences meant to you or about what they tell about the school. 

Explore haiku and other Imaglstlc poetry. Discuss the combination of 
concrete and abstract levels. Have students experiment with creation of Images 
in haiku or other form, and discuss the results as a class or small grouo. What 
levels of abstract meaning emerge? Were all of them consciously intended by 
the author? If not, are they Invalid? 
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To east Ideas into the subjecfpred ieate form common to most 
languages; what mm. 1 talking about (my topfe or subfaer), 
and what atn I saying a bout It (my comment or predicate)? 
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Jurtior High 



Senior High 



Herm in a praaQ&a appliaahlo to any alaBS* 
- ntart with an mxparimnam ^ a book ^ a film^ m% interview^ a aGriss of 

Be Bur*m that it is something that genuine ty pumBtms you^ 
Simptij list in r^andom order whatever oaaurs to you ^out itj things 
you sm^^ hmard^ .feZt^ thought^ and read a^aut it^ qumstionm you amt^t 
answer^ 

J^aW^ does the list group itself as you look at it? 
Wtat parts go together? Cm% you l^et those groups? 

Whiah part of your Hat is faat? Mtiah part is opinion? How or© the 
parts interrelated? Arm aomm part& morm spmaifia^ others more general? 
^r^/hiah parts are most important? Interest you the most? 
Cross out 'jhat you think you aan-t use* 

Wiat sugge&tB aontradiation^ aonfu&ion^ or confliat md nemds further 
mxpioration mid esaplanation? 

ChaoBe one of the stated opinions as a thesis you would support or 
would like to investigate^ 

^Now see if parts of t?ne Hat asaime momm kind of order in retation^ 
Qhip to that thmsis, W%y? 

^ it ^ 

Apply the process above to the fubjact of cartoon violanee* In all 
the cartoons you have seen^ which are lupposed to amuse us and at which do we 
laugh? What Is the violence about? Hare simply list all the evidence you have , 
as much as you remember of what you have seen. What seems contradictory? Then 
arrive at a tentative hypothesis which might axplain what puzzles. You will be 
involved in classifyino your experience^ then In red ais i fy I ng It to accommodate 
differences that you sense* 

^ it fc 

Apply the process to the subject of ways of looking at life in song* In 
all the songs that you have heard latelyp what have bean the attitudes expressed 
toward either love, war, or narcotics? Focus on one topic* 

Oo the attitudes form natura 1 groupings? Which seem contradictory? How do you 
explain the contradictions? State an hypothesis. 

^ ^ ^ 

Apply the process above to this topici ^*The reasons we try to force 
people into patterns of our choosing ^ such as making them meet deadlines; the 
effect of this kind of pressure on the writer*-* What groupings are suggested? 
V/hat contrasts I conflicts^ and contradictions are there? What hypothesis sug* 
ges ts i tsel f 7 

fs it ie 

Apply the process to this toplci *The effects on scientific progress 
of the demands and the funding made available by governments J* What have you read 
about this? What do you think? What groupTngs suggest themse Ives? What don't 
you understand? What tentative hypothesis can you arrive at? 

iV ^ iV 

Er|c , 23-1 



obsorved? !/hat do you feeli v/h,t ^ro • ' "'^ facts'." Vh,t have you 
you .„„v yet7 .Vh,t^ypothis,s"=:„' y'^r^^^f^e^^^f^^. 'Y" ' ''^'t d^^n^c 
- the „.nspr,„, or th. destroyer of .he hu'^an^creat^r^^rty"^'" 



1% 



response of flovernnienrio^y s f t Fyf Irob?lf ? P"""" ' t . "The 

raad and observe? What do you tMnk? th'f 'f^^ ' at F ons . ' • What do you 

^ %k H 

Consfder this tDDic '»T> 
should govern human af fa r rs - 'whatLS^'^"' "° "^'^^^ °'' emotion can and 

or matarrals sugges, tha„,sa ivasT Whlr^ ou'^ 'h' What group J ngf 

form an hypothesis? -"^^ ^° yo" ^md contradictions? Can you 

I'f 

Look for contradiccrons and form an hypothesis ' °P'"'ons. and group them. 

* * ^ 

Consider this kind of tODic "The ^ 
planning on a person's life State f!'^ ^he effect of deliberate, long-term 
form an hypothesis. ^^^'^ ^^^^^ • opinions, look for con traditions? 



Se thinking about the wHoIp nyoaamm .-.-f ^--p- • , • 

eupplying a synonm for awJ^1^%^^ def-Lmng^ whioh goes beyond 

^ ^ A 

violence revllfl"! :!r'ea' 0?^"= lo^us 'c"!?.'" • ' ^l/'T " 

need to define. After you suJpW a' eouT^^r ? "f.t words we 

the definition by contrast, comparison hr -lj?'"'' °' =Vnonym, work through 

do'Jry^u°r ?h:srs%Van1.5'%r?r1hmfSf,'3f^ r'°'^"ca , and cartoon, how 
substantially with yo.r thlnkln^7° S?sLss^^';;??ef° ■^^"""T^STTTp ycu 



Work with a thesis such as this- "s«n^. • 
jdea of what life is all about." Limit thi H?!^""? ^ romantic and unrealistic 
love, war, etc., if you ean uh- ^'""'^^he discussion to the subtopic to druas 
through the process of de?rn | na , '^^^ *° defined? Af ter woJki ng ' 

and niustrat'lon. look ^ ^ synth„ i s , axamp?!. 

your thasis? Discuss th. thls^f^ w i ?ng'rf'ylu wfsh^'" 
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ERIC 



Try a thesis like this one: **Fear and frustration produce the 
demand for conformity. This demand breeds deceit J* What do you have to define? 
How much material for writing can you get by working through the process of 
definition by equivalence to definition by f unct i on and Illustration? Talk 
and wr I te . 

%^ ' 

Work with a thesis such as this: 'The scientific progress demanded 
by government is the antithesis of the progress needed by humanity J* Define 
progress , ant? thes i S , human f ty , government , sclent I fic . What happens to your 
idea when you define' these words? Are you forced to change your thesis? Use 
the thesis for a paper or a discussion, or both, 

^ it ^ 

Work with a thesis like this* ''The constant demand for a scientific 
approach to things is a blight upon the imaglnatfon of modern youth*'* After you 
have defined the words science , imagination , and bli ght , try relating the two; 
possibly you have set up an oppos i ti on between the wrong forces , What words might 
work better? How does the thesis change as you consider what you really mean? 
Go ahead and write, or Just discuss. 

^ ^ ^ 

Try this thesis* ''Government Is presently negligent in doing 

Justice to oppressed ml nori ty groups When you have defined your terms, how 

are you forced to limit or qualify your thesis? DIscusi and write. 

^ i€ ^ 

Start with a statement like PasGaPs '*Tha heart has reasons that the 
reason knows not of J' When you define heart and reason . and reasons and knows , 
what do you find out? Discuss and write. 

ii is 5k ^ 

Start with a statement like thisi ^The unexamined life Is not worth 
living-' or ''the most perpetual sign of wisdom Is perpetual cheerfulness 
What words do yog need to define? Do ft, 

-JS ^ i€ 

Begin with this kind of statements «Mt"s all a matter of either 
heredity or environment, what you do and becOTie. You have really very little 
control over your own fateJ' What happens when you define heredi ty , environment, 
control , fate? Discuss. " " 
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2tt 



To assume various rol es In order to test the impact of those 
ro 1 es upon an i dea 



ERIC 



Elemantary 



Junior Hfgh 



Senior Hi 



Improvise a parent^child or teachers-student confUct* Alternately play the 
pa rant and tho eh i I d or the teacher and the student in the same s r tua t i on * 
Does the shift in role bring about a shift in perception? 

A ^ 



Improvise a discussion between two persons of strong drfferfng opinions* At 
what point does the diicuiilon become an argumant? 

is ^ fz 



Improvise a discusiion in which one perion confides a problem to a friend* 
Alternately have the friend adopt the following responses throughout the 
I mprovliat ion to see what dlffaranea it makes to the perion's feelings^ 
A, That's OKt I've had the same problem myself* 

That's OKp I'm sure you'll do better next time* 
C* That's OK, everyone has had the same problem* 
D; That's OK^ It will work itself out eventual ly« 

You really seem bothered by this* What are your feelings about it? 

^ W s¥ 
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25 



To stay wfth an Idea long enough to see It develop or chancn 



ERIC 



E 1 emen tary 



Junior High 



Sen ior H i gh 



Write a Socratic dialogue (see Moffatt> page 317 ff- and page ^52 ff*). List 
the details of the argumentp then sort them Into categories* This list might 
be the outline for an argumentative essay. 

w ^ ^ 



After fmprovlsing some Socratic dialogues, discuss which of the characters were 
rigid, which flexible* Which characters were able to learn from the others? 
Which were unable to learn? What are the comic possfbinties (Mrs* Bennett in 
Pride and Prejudice ^ the workmen in Midsummer Night -s Dream) ? The tragic 
poss I b i n t i es (Creon J Antigone)? 

^ ^ 5¥ 



List all the traits of a character you have improvised* Now group them* What 
classification system emerges? Add some traits* Now reclassify, 

^ ^ A 
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Elementary Junior High Senior High 

No activities have been eontrfbuted for this expectation* 



f 

o 

ERIC 



27 

To express an idea fn a non-verba i med 1 urn 



ERIC 



Elementary Junior High ^ Senior High 



uo soma word i mprovf sat f ons - Use a small (unb reakab 1 a i ) object and two per- 
sons. An observer ealls out the name of a thing {potato^ car key ^ flashiight, 
telephone) and th^ two personf improyfse a situation jn which the object repre* 
sents that thing* 
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28 



To wor k with the cons t ruct ions of words for a larger vocabulary 



ERIC 



E lementary 



Junior Hfgh 



Senior High 



• .u^^^-" "''•Cting a vocabulary of words we use about humor Benin 

Dur esque ridicule , parody, gag, irony , ridicule , punch line ete ' 

Bag.n a collection of words wMh ^FTt^s lika Thu rf^-^rfl'avoka humor 

u-p^ r -zz^ u-^- m^d^^^^^ 

words of power, such as "Chicago." What is the change? Why the chanae? ^ ' 
anf;hy.:^?^' "'^"^^ ^" ^^"^^^ ^'^^^ - the power^of "savory: Jage: Le.ary. 
rhylhm! ^""'^'y poetry. Define thesa terms, as stan.a, refrain . 

Begin a collection of songs that define words like death , sorrow . Joy. 



* 



M' i- ^ collection of words which give a strong and vivid sense of 

Slinir s^Sh™i,v''gI™ • words w^ich evik^'strSng 

WrTte a da??n^rio^S?4h — i ^^9'" defrnlng some of these words. ' 

such al evt See Lif^' " improvising on one word, 

sucn as evi I . (See section 31 for more words ) 

tt^A " n'","^M y^""^ reactions. What kind of reality is a 

word or a letter? "Adventures of *" might be useful here, too. 

* * * 

. * u^^^? ^ vocabulary Of Inquiry Into Imagined worldsi Utopia etc 
hL eSed f ro^tS specifically for the way the ^#fean ng 

thl h«^u ^f- the-HFTirnal meaning in the title. Then look at the way i n 

^ote how*it^'C!l ^ords Bru used as symbols. I.e. money or gold! 

Mote how Its value changes as It is made to symbolize something else. 
Look for other words which have come to suggest whole worlds. 
What are the impact words going to be In your perfect society? 

* * * 

^h" ' -y;. P®9'" defining these words. What can we learn from myth about 

tha way pSHpTTtliink of themselves? Examine the Olympians and the human" qualities 
t^j:no^^: ^° fn recant ads. Collec? them:" 

i«« 11 ""^l '"^^^ furnishes deffnitlons for such words as love and death What 
trsy^boTi^S i;;?^ ?lr"Lr''^ ■■sy.boll.e" something? What ob^s anTO, s^e^ 

ERiC * * * 



Look at pejorative terms for minority groups. How and why c 
they convey the feeling they do? Read more black poetry. 

What are the important power words (such a hunger and freedom) to minority grou 
How do they differ? Why? 

How does minority experience define such words as home , mo the r ^ f ami 1 y ^ sor ro%v ^ 
Joy y and I j ve M hoo d? Read Wright's "Bright and Morning Star** in Clarke, ed,, 
American Hmgra Short Stories* 

Consider the request by I ta 1 i an-Amer i cans that the term Mafia be discarded* 
What do you think? 

Read parts of Carl Sandburg's ThQ People, Yes that deal with the words of preju 
(See section 51 •) 

^ ^ ^ 

Begin establishing a vocabulary of Inqyiryi ph i lo s ophy , metaphys I cs , 
e th I cs f aes thet 1 cs , ex 1 s tent i a 1 i sm , i dea 1 i sr ii^ dua 1 1 sm ^ de^f ! n^l on , 1 og i 
Begin defining soma of these words. How have words helped us to cope with 
the confusion of so much sense information? 

Read the part of Sartre's essay ''Being and Nothingness" which deals with the wa 
we confuse ourselves with the words we use about ourselves. See Kaufmannp 
Exi stent I al Ism From Dos toevsky to Sartre , 

What does 1 1^ mean for some th Ing to "symbol I ze" someth i ng e I se? 

What are some of the characteristic symbols of man's search for truth? 

%^ 

Begin establjshfng a vocabulary of belief: re 1 i g I on » f a i th ^ hope » 
charity t doubt , si n , etc. Begin defining some of these words. Inquire into 
the experience they represent and distinguish the word from the thing. From 
the list take one word sucli as fa i th or truth or hel 1 , Get a variety of re- 
sponses from people on thfs subject. Make a tape recording. In the play-backs 
what do you discover about the connection between people's beliefs and the way 
they use language? 

^ * ^ 

Begin a vocabulary of identity^ relat 1 onsh Ip , sel f p personal i ty » 
1 ebens raum , wl 1 1 , and begin to define these words. Begin a collection of words 
you use about yourself in your various roles ^ which word i s really you? Ask 
v/hy* Read the essay about Marilyn Monroe In Who Am 1 7 Discuss the relatlonshi 
of the symbol to the person* 
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29 



To apply editing skjl Is in wr i t ten 



composition.- making 



appropriate selections and arrangements of draft for 
various audiences, for various purposes. In .^.t^... 



rms . 



witii increasing attention to the authenticity .nH elarit. 



of Qne's own ''vofce' 



Elementary Junior High \/ Senior High 



Activitiei for this expectation have been gathered in the Basic Skflls section. 
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30 



To express an Fdea with ona' s own cons t d«.. t f on for form: 
a poem, a story, a written sketeh. or wh.r.u.. .^^-.^^ 



mfght make of his own accord 



ERIC 



E I emantary 



Junior High 



Senior H?qh 



Experfmeht with writing poetry of reflection* Think about words Ifke p regress , 
vyonder , madness , lonel i ness t fear ^ doubt ^ f r I endsh i p , respons !b j 1 i ty ^ love and 
try to put the Ideas and images that come to mind into poetfc fopm. See 
"Much madness is divinest sense'* for reflections on madness and '*The Death of 
the Hired Man,'* reflections on home ; "Hurt Hawks^*' reflections on pride and 
"The Heavy Bear,'- reflectfons on sel f-consci ousness n ^ ^ 





30H 



31 



To revfse ideas reflectiVin the reactions of a Us., audience 



ERIC 



Elemintary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activitiei have baen contributed for this expectation^ 
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To apply preserving sk ills in written composition: spell ing. 
punctuation, capitalization, usage, appearance 



1 * 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Activitias for this expectation have been gathered In the Bailc Skills iectlon* 
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To present an idea thr ough speaking, both formally and in- 
formally, in drscusslons . skits, panels, oral presentation; 



ERIC 



E lem#ntary 



Junior High 



Take the part of an older person (a parent, a teacherj Dear Abby^ et cetera) 
and improvise a panel discussion about the role of the high school. invite, some 
older guests and several memberi of the class to hold m real panel discussion 
on the same topic* How do the two panels compare? 
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34 



To have g piece of one's work publ rshed 



ERIC 



Elementary Junior High Senior High 



No activities have been contributed for this expectation. 



ERIC 



35 



To be tnvotved jn a d ialogue about one's own writrno 
and the writing of other students 



ERIC 



i 



Elementary . Junior High \/ Senior High 



Use discussion to evaluate papers, to analyze improvisations, to brainitorin 
for writing and acting idaaSj to respond to literary works. 



ft 



Make a practice of reading the writing of your elassmatss and attempt to see 
how all the parts of a compos i t Ion contribute to or detract from Its mood and 
the expression of the core experience. Is the writer's purpose evident^ or 
must he explain it to you In discussfon? 



it 



In group discussion of your papers, find words that need definition in ordar to 
make the meaning clear to the reader. Can eKampIes, i 1 lustrationSp comparison 
and contrast help you to define the word? 



Write a paper defining a word such as freedom , reason > or wonder wf th the use 
of examples, i ] 1 ust rat 1 ons , or anecdotes. In discussion, share these. Might a 
poem, a play, a whole book be a kind of definition of one word? Can you think 
of a work that helps def i ne free as ft is used in the following sentence: 
A man can be free even in prison . Or wonder in "The highest to which man can 
attain is wonder" (Goethe)* Or reason in "The heart has reasons the reason 
knows not of" (Pascal). Dramatically state your own definftion of these words 
by using the preceding sentences as themes for improvisations, 

^ ^ ^ 
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To work togeth 



gether^ on a comnion project 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities have been eont r 1 butsd for this ^Kpactation. 
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corre.et answer can 



To respond t o a situation In which no obviousl 
be determined; to deal with possibilities rather than certainti 



es 



ERIC 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS MIGHT BE 



Elsmentary Junior High y/ Senior High 



There are splendid eomic argument scenes in drama; find some and do 
some readers' theatre. V/hat can you learn from them about the dynamics of human 
conflict? See Chekhov, The Marriage Proposal , for a start. 

Lool< at a section from a pray in which characters are not 1 1 steni ng to one another 
Almost all of The Cherry Orchard , particularly the characterization of Gaev, for 
instance. Why i s collective monologue funny to us? 

Look at the use that comic writers have made of situation in v^»hich at least one 
person does not understand what is going on. See Molfere, Tartuffe and the 
Would-be G entlema n as well as the Bottom translation scenes in Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Why do we enjoy this kind of irony? Can you find evidence of embarrass-' 
ment and frustratron connected to such situations. How does the onlooker feel? 
Why do vy>e laugh at people's mistakes? 

A * * 

Find some songs about people who have been in arguments. What do they 
tell you about the reasons people fight? 

Listen to some eont rovers i a 1 songs. What makes them controversial? 

Stop some discussion you are having about preferences in music or about one of 

the songs as it is turning into an argument and talk about why. ■ 

How do song writers make use of situations In which somebody doesn't understand? 

Make a collection of songs that suggest how people live with uncertainty. 

-.V h * 

Write about once when you d I dn ' t 1 t s ten . Write about a time when 
you made a mistake. Write about an argument you had. Do a dialogue, either 
written or oral, which records two or three people having a beautiful argument. 
How would you define a creative argument? A creatrve mistake? 

Write about your attempts to get someone to listen to you. Write about a time 
when somebody didn't listen. Write about a time when everybody understood but 



you 



How are you going to handle debate over Issues, conflict, fn your 
perfect society? Descrtbo a process. 

Read part of Hore's Utopia where he talks about the Introduction of new Ideas. 
Why is there a three-day waiting period before talk about new Ideas? Does it 
.nake any sense to you? 

What ways does our society handle d i f ferences of opinion? V/hat values do we 
place upon them? 

iV sV 

\/hat myths, new and old, can you find about making mistakes? About 
arguments? About confUcts and their resolutions? What is there to learn from 
the stories? Why v/i ) | we listen to a myth when we won't listen to other things? 
Tell some myths, old or Just Invented. What kind of things can you find out about 
a person while he is telling a story? 

Start making soma myths on the b 1 aekboards . Te 1 I peop 1 e they can change them 
from day to day; add, amend, delete, and make pictures. What happens? 
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Ask a psychologist In to discuss group dynamics or someone 
from the V/orld Without V/ar Council to discuss peaceful resolution of conflict. 
Attempt to apply what they sugfjest to your own classroom arguments and to issues 
raised by and dobatcd with minority groups. 

Invito speakers on topics that are really controvdrs i a 1 and attempt to listen 
to learn. 

The mistakes made by minority n^^o^ps have different implications than for the 
rest of us* Find some eKamples, 

^ ^ 

Read John Stuart Mill's essay ^'On Liberty" and/or Milton's 
^'Aerenpagi 1 1 ca^' in condensed form. Inquire Into beliefs about freedom of 
expr.^ssion. Does the right to speak imply the right to be heard? Look at 
recent attempts by governments to restrict the press. What do you think about 
such attempts? How do you feel decisions should be made which affect the wel- 
fare of all? 

Put your ov/n attitydes about listening to others in the contoxt of your feelings 
about freedom of expression. Define the words yrp r ^ coji f 1 1 qt p d iscovg^rj^ . 

1% ^ ^ 

Almost anything suggested io far could start an argument. When a good 
one gets well under way ^ stop i t and write privately what you have observed about 
the members of the group as they attempt to listen to each other. To what eKtent 
is polarization occyrring? Name calling? How is ego involved? 
Look at a famous d i spute of other times | such as the one between King Henry II 
and Becket, What can you determine about belief and about the reasons for 
argument? Read A Man For All Seasons ^ Talk about ho^^* far you think a disagree^ 
men t need be car r led , Should a man ever die for his beliefs? 

Make an attempt to formul ate what you believe about a person's right to be heardp 
about conflict I about human error. 
V/hat is sin? What is expiation of sin? 

^ 4s 
#« *» 

Do you iiave a hlerarciiy of values regarding whom you will listen to? 
V/hat Is it? Why does 1 1 eKlst? How is it related to what you think of yourself? 
Jrite about a time when no one would listen, or when someone did. Do you have 
your major areas of conflict figured out? What have been d i f f I cu I t deci s Ions 
for you to make In your life? What were the core Issues? Who helped you to 
decide? Write about how you made a difficult decision. How do you feel about 
making mistakes? How do you personally define a mistake? How do you feel about 
people's criticisfng you? Write about a time you made a mistake. 
Is there a difference between having two or three people know about a mistake 
you have made' and Just one or two? Why? 

* * ^ 
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38 



To confront a situation that will strmulate a variety of 
alternati ve responses or questions; to sliare the responses 
and questions with other students 



ERIC 



E lemen tary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Why arc some discussions haavy, others light? Look at the behaviur 
of somuone v/fio adds a comic note to talk. What exactly \% he doing? Try some 
of Cleland's CEE Kit Dramouts , which sketch out the elements of a scene which 
either has to be a discussion or could start a discussion. Look at the comfc 
poss I b i n t i es , Imagine the discussion. 

What is the value of laughter in a discussion? Is !t ever destructive? . 

Take an imagined great discussion of the past: Adam and Eve, George and flartha. 

Ladybird and Lyndon, Richard and Pat, Turn it into something comic. 



Bring the resources of the library on song into the class and share what 
you find With other people. Compile a source list from the discussion. Play 
and sing some of the songs. 

Have some discussions about songs and the issues they raise. 

Talk about old and new ways of looking at opinion sharing. Look especially at 
the question-answer routine in such songs as ^*Edward^^^ ''Lord Randall,'* and 
■'The Gallows Tree.V' Why are the debates closed before they are begun? Do we 
still have any such formulas for discussion? Look at Seeger's "Who Killed 
Norma Jean?" What does the newer song add to the process of raising an issue? 
Make a collection of songs intended to provoke discussion and keep It going* 
You could start wrth *'Loye Is Just a Four-Letter Word," by Bob Dylan, 



Consciously use small group discussion as a technique for brain- 
storming the parts of a larger group project, such as making an outline of a 
riovel, daytime TV serial, etc. 

Ask what topics you think people like to discuss the most, Fl la the list for 
writing poss i b M I t I es * 

Define the word creativity as clearly as you can In discussion* Find out what 
people have thought It v/as". Read Fry's The Lady's Not for Burn^ing or Thomas's 
Under Mi l_k\v_oqd. What do different viewpofnts have to^ add to your concept of 
the word? 

Get the whole class to look at the same picture. Let each person write down 
an immediate reaction to It. Share impfessions, V/hat do other voi ces add? 
Imagina the great conver sat j^o ns Who would talk to v/hom and what would be said? 



A k iV 
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To provoke a discussion, read Zamyatkin's We or Vonnegut's Sirens 

of Titan or Clark^s ^'The Portabla Phonograph'* in Ho dern Fi ction. ~^ 

Talk about the different shades of feeUng, from gToom to optmism, you have 
axperienced fn reading a variity of writers of scUnce fiction. What Is the 
value of experiencing more than one writer's ideas? 

piscuss the meaning of creativity and assign it a place and ensure it a future 
in your perfect state. How are you going to keep inventiveness from being 
ignored or mfsused? 



To get discussion going> read Pi1nyak*s "The Bridegroom Cometh" 
Mother Earth and Other Stories t or Kafka's "Matamorphos i s" In Best Sho rt 
Stories of the Modern Age , Ask why people feel freer to discuss what Is tolally 
strange to the group^ and really v^eird* V/hat are the myths that have provoked 
the most discussion? Why? How can looking at stories people tall about what 
It means to be human give you iome stock reiources for creativa thinking. Get 
everybody to tall some more myths. Maybe a favorite classroom myth will develop 



Make a lilt of things you have learned so far from listening 
to and reading books about and by members of a minority group. What listaning 
abilities are necessary? What talking abilities? 

Look at the discussion in Langston Hughes' sketch "Coffaa Braakp'* in S imple 's 
Uncle Sam * How many points does each speaker get on your, "creative talking 
and listening" scale? Look for evidences of drscussion of a different kind. 
Read Baldwin's The Fi re Next Ti me . 

What do you think people have to learn from the various minority groups in our 
society? Is there a minority group in this room? 



What writers and thinkers have deliberately used dialogue as a means 
of advancing thought? Don * t Just look at Plato. Why? 

How can dialogue force classification and reclassification? How does this help? 
If you could collect together all the thinkers, writers, people of history you 
would like to talk to, who would they be? What would the room sound like? 
Try a dramatic improvisation. 



^ ^ 
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Ask how a person gets the power to change his life. If some actions or 
parts of life tend toward death and destruction, others toward life and creativity, 
what do various religions say these forces and actions are? Why do we say some- 
thlnq or someone is "Inspi ratlonar'? What or who has Inspired you? How have 
various religious groups handled the sharing of ideas? Look closely at the 
Friends Heating concept of worship. Hm.-J have they reconciled group action with 
individual commitment to causes? Do you think they have any ideas society as 
a v/hole could use? 



How have other people helped you to see who you are, given you any 
new ideas?^ What other kinds of people would you like to meet and talk to? In 
what ways is the presence of other people important to you? How do you get 
people to talk about things that really interest them? that Interest you? Are 
there a number of topics that really turn you on? what are they? Why? 
Write about the most fascinating person you ever met. 
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39 



To speculai-fl ^.^^hriir 



Laovi^thrng c^m. to be tha w.^ 



ERIC 



Elementary Junior High / 



Senior High 



Lool< into Utopias or nagative Utopias. How can these prophesied societies 
be seen as desirable? As undesirable? What are sources of the author's specu- 
lation? Are his prophecies Justified? 

Sources: Benet, "By the Waters of Babylon"; Tofler, Future Shocic ; Skinner, 
Wa 1 den JJ ; Asimov, "The Feeling of Power"; Orwell, 198^ ; Huxley, Brave New 
World and Brave New World Revisited - Helnlein, St ranged In A Stra^Land ; 
Auden, "The Unknown Citizen"- Bradbury, Farenheft 451 ; Clarke. 2001 ; Burgess. 
A Clockwork Orange- Ayn Rand, Atlas Shrugged . Revelations ; Leonard, Education 
and Ecstacy. "Univac To Univac" (poem) i Blake, "Marriage of Heaven and Hell"; 
^°'ding. Lord of the Flies ; Lorenzo W. Milam, The Myrkln Papers (selections). 



What is seen to be the value of the institutions of marriage and the family? 
Compare your own attitudes to those of such writings as I Never Sang f or My 
Father_, "A Doll's House," "My Mother," and "Marriage ala mode." — 



A: 



How does the city shape people's lives? Conipare your attitudes with those of 
The Secular City. Cry. The Beloved Count ry. The Jungle . "London," and "As I 
Passed Through a Populace City." 



Read myths and speculate about how they came about. What purposes did they 
serve? Why did they take the formi they did? What was the understanding of 
human existence that myths expreiied in the past? What has changed In modern 
man's underitanding of human existence? Does science try to explain the same 
t' ings today that myths used to deal with? Is it true that myths are false 
and based on an inability to see reality? Can myth be defined as any central 
belief of a people that gets at what is important about what people believe? 
If we think of myths as something that existed only In the past, Is our 
definition too narrow? Do we have mythi today that are rooted in the way we 
see reality? What would they tell us about ourselves? What might some of our 
myths be? . 

^ ■ . ■ 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MYTH 

Filmstrips? Americin Legendary Heroes 
Ancient Land of Thebes 
Antigone* Anoul !h (exGerpts) 
Antigone £ the Greek Theater 
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Fflmstrips: (continued) 

Classical Mythology (Iliad, Odyssey, The Gods of 
Delphi 

Introduction to World Religions 
Rome.- Part Ml. The Early Christians 
Rome.- The Vatican 

Spread of Christianity; Parts 1 - 6 

Temples, Mountains 6 Gods (India) 

Tutankamen 

We 1 I of Demeter 

Map- Travels of Odysseus 

Movie: Odyssey S Oedipus - Encyclopedia Britannlca 

Records." Beowulf 

Bhag^vad-Gf ta.- The Song of God 
Gaelic Songs S Legends 

Heroes, Gods» S Monsters of the Greek Myths (6 records) 
[ 1 iad 

The Inferno 
Odyssey 

Tapes : I I iad 

"Morality S Religion" on A Time for Ideas Ser 



Mt. Olympus) 



I es 



Reprinti L i fe — Greece (Myths, Gods, Heroes) 
Slides.- Krishna As a Butter Thief 



Books t Beowu 1 f 

Bullf Inch 
Bui If inch 
Bu 1 tman 
Canipbel 1 
Chaucer 

Christie 

Clarke 

Cunl Iffe 

Daniel 

D' Aula ire 

De Bary 

Dorson 

Dorson 

Euripides 

Fe 1 dmann 

F 1 acel iere 

Flanagan 

Frazer 

Garabed] an 

Grant 
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ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

5 ENGLISH LITERATURE 700-1600 

THE AGE OF FABLE 

THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

JESUS CHRIST 6 MYTHOLOGY 

THE HERO WITH A THOUSAND FACES 

Canterbury Tales — ADVANCED IN 

ENGLISH LITERATURE S ENGLISH LITERATURE 700-1600 

CHINESE MYTHOLOGY 

INTRODUCING FOLKLORE 

LITERATURE OF THE uiS. 

DEVILSV MONSTERS S NIGHTMARES 

NORSE GODS 6 MYTHS 

GUIDE TO ORIENTAL CLASSICS 

AMERICAN FOLKLORE 

AMERICAN NEGRO FOLKTALES 

TEN PLAYS 

AFRICAN MYTHS S TALES 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF GREECE 
FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
THE GOLDEM BOUGH 

EASTERN RELIGIONS IN THE ELECTRIC AGE 
HELLENISTIC RELIGIONS 
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Books: (continued) 

Graves GREEK GODS £ HEROES 

Hadas HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE 

Hatnllton BUDDHISM 

Hamilton THE GREEK WAY 

Hamilton MYTHOLOGY 

Hamilton THE ROMAN WAY 

Heyerdahl AKU AKU 

Homer ILIAD 

Homer ODYSSEY 

Hooper SPEAK OF THE DEVIL 

Hooper WONDERFUL WORLD OF HORSES 

House REALITY £ MYTH IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Joyce FINNEGAN'S WAKE, PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, ULYSSES 

Jung ARCHETYPES OF THE COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 

Kilen GAUTAMA GUDDHA 

Kltto GREEKS 

Langer PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW KEY 

Larousse ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY 

Malory MORTE D 'ARTHUR 

Mann THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 

Mann THOMAS MANN READER 

Maupassant BOULE DE SUIF, V! THE SUPERNATURAL 

Ovid METAMORPHOSES 

Pickethall MEANING OF THE GLORIOUS KORAN 

Porgnant OCEANIC MYTHOLOGY 

Renault THE BULL FROM THE SEA 

Sophocles COMPLETE PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES 

Tall man DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 

Thompson THE FOLKTALE 

Toynbee GREEK CIVILIZATION 6 CHARACTER 

Veirkovsky WORLDS IN COLLISION 

Yeats A VISION, and poetry 

Arthurian legends -- any 

JASON 

THE KING MUST DIE 

Wagner's Nlbelungenl ied on record and story 



J* 

^« «T 



Use some film which seems to summarise or create a central "myth" of our past. 
Examples: Sergeant York , Since You Went Away . Rebel Without a Cause , Easy. Rider . 
What made them speak to their time? How might they have shaped their timetHow 
might they have been shaped by their time? Are there modern examples of the 
same statements? What has changed? What can we learn from the changes? How 
are these "myths" important to a culture? What happens when there are no widely 
accepted myths? 

How have heroes changed? Who are our heroes and how are they different from 
yesterday' s? 
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Do I mproyisat ions involving such stereotypes as farmer, poneeman, hippie, 
old-maid school teacher, Rusiian. Do another improvisation involving the 
same character, but make him a real person rather than a stereotype. Show him 
trying to make the other characters see him as a real person. (You know what 
stereo is* You kn^ what type is. Do you know what a stereotype Is?) 



Improvise and than write a Socratic dialogue (see Moffett, page 317 ff. and 
page ^52 ff.) between two persons with strong opinions* What labels and 
stereotypes do they use? Are the labels and stereotypes reasoned? (See 
Hayakawa's "How Words Change Our Lfves.'-) 



How does Albee use stereotypes in "Sandbox" (or "The American Dream" or "Zoo 
Story")? In what ways are characters true to stereotypes? In what ways are 
they victims of stereotypes — others- or thBir own? In what ways are you a 
victim of stereotypes others' or your own? Improvise or write about it. 



What are the derivations or connotations of some rock band names (Jethroe 
Tull, Canned Heat, The Rolling Stones)? 



Write a fictional correspondence between two persons* It should be posiible 
to tell the two apart by the idiosyncrasies of their language* 



Read Lardner's "I Can't Breathe" or "Golden Honeymoon," What are the character 
istici of the language? What does the linguige tell you about the narrator? 
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.Write a soliloquy for a character from a book or story you have read, Use 
his language. 



^ it is 



Write a soliioquy for a person you know^ Use his language, 

^ ^ A 



(The foiiowing haiku asiignments are adapted from Moffatt, pages 361 through 364,) 

1* In a study of halkUj try to draw the image that a particular poem brings to 
your mind. What elements of the haiku did you have difficulty drawing? Ware 
there some you could not draw? Why? V/ere these effects dependent on 
language? Were some aspects the equivalents of Inn^sr things? 

2. In a study of haiku, reveal the lines of a particular poem one by one* Can 
you enter the poet's world to the extent that you can guess what the next 
line might be? How were your guesses different from the poet^s words? Were 
your lines more general^ abstract? 

3^ After reading many haiku, discuss the characteristics they have in common. 
Write your own haiku^ 

4. Compare haiku with short poems on similar subjects {a grass haiku with 
Whitman's "Grass** from Song of Myself or with 'Sandburg's "Qrass^'; a snake 
haiku with Dickinson's "Narrow Fellow in the Grass" a haiku about evening 
with Wallace Stevens' "Disillusionment at Ten O'clock"; a bird haiku with 
Jonl Ml tchel 1 's "Song to a Seagull"), How do they differ? 

5. What Is the basic metaphor In "Song to a Seagull"? What does the seagull 
represent? What images might you use instead of a seagull to represent the 
same thing? Try making one of them Into a poem^ 

6. After reading some poems by Emily Dickinson (or Robert Frost or Siegfried 
Sassoon or e e cummings) write a character sketch of the poet. Base your 
guesses about the personality of the poet on the ideas and metaphors of the 
poetry. 



^ is ^ 

Plan for a class Interview with the principal* You want to find out his Views 
on education and the role of the high school* You want to have a creative, 
non^polarized discussion. What quest Ions wl 1 1 you ask? How will you form them? 
Distinguish among, "Why can ' t we have open campus?" and "What do you think about 
open campus?" Afterwards discuss the responses to your questions. 



EKLC 
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To confront events that req^uire predicting possible effects 



Elementary Junior High ^ 



Senior High 



Ifnagfne a provocatfve place (antique shop, deserted island, ghost town, 
cave, undflrwatar. Jungle, castle, bael<stage. prison, train station, field of 
tall grass, on the moon). Imagine yourself there. What are you doing? What 
do you feel? Imagine you are some Inanimate object there. How do you feel 
about being there? What do you look nke? 

Before reading Lord of the Fl les . Imagine that you are stranded on a deserted 
island. What is the island like? Describe in detail how it feels to be 
there. Do you want to stay or. leave? 

Your whole English class is stranded with you on the island and it has suffi- 
eient food and water for all of you to survive indefinitely. How will you 
get along? How will leadership emerge? What kinds of conflicts will you face? 
How much cooperation can you expect? Will you get along better or worse than 
a group of older people? Youngsters? 



Invent a character. Write about him and use him in various improvisations 
Give him various names. In a group, discuss the predictive power of a variety 
of names suggested; that is. given a name or a label for a person, what predlc- 
tjons can you make about his behavior? What predictions can you not make? 
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To speculate abo u t what people might become 



ERIC 



Elementary _ Junior High Senior High 



No act! vl ties have been contributed for this expectation. 
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To invent, expand, and transform aentenccs 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior H Igh 



Senior High 



Takm ths subjeat of the course ; Im^ht&r^ sang^ areativity^ 3pmau- 
lation, imagination^ minority opinion, inquiry^ bQliBf^ cmd identity, 
^mplorm the oth&r grmmatiaal forma of thaae words. Choose a noun 
form md add tJw vmrb megna mid fifiish thm pr&diaate. See what 
happens whmi you amtpQund ih& pr&diaate. S&e what hap^Qna to the 
Bentmae when you apply t?w prinaiples of madifiaation, Bubstitution 
and trma formation » " ^ 

Look at the way in which writers use variations in grimmatical 
structura for humorous effect, as Sarah Gamp In Dickens' Martin Chuzzlow rt. 
Try some, EKplora the whole category of jokes based on graminat i eal dlstlnc- 
tlons: '^Call ma a taxP^i^^He 1 ooked at her askanceJ' Try soma, 

^ ^ 

Look at the liberties taken with grammatical rules In tiongs and poems. 
Why IS this necessary or possible? 

Find out how to splice quotations from songs v from one line to one word, Into 
something you are writing, so that your sentence is still grafmiat i ca 11 y sound . 
Write about one song that has made a di f ference to you and quote i t eKactly* 

^ 5V 

Given some stunning sentance patterns, try writing new words to 
the structure* Study language invantiQn in Dylan Thomas , Cummings, Joyce. 
Given some incomplete paridlgms for words, invent new ones out of existing 
grammatical posslbf I ities. See the chapter on word formation In Robertson 
and Cassldy, The Developmant of Modern Engl ish. ' 

V/rite a paper about a v^ord you have In vent ed~one that stands for a feeling 
there has so far been no name for. 

'da characterization in a story on the basis of some repeated peculiarities 
of sentence structure. ' 

What have Utopians thought about language? Bufld a grammar for 
vour Utopian language. How Is it going to work? Look at the grammar of a, 

tcently Invented language such as Esperanto, What are the al leged advantages 
of It? 

What if vve had a machine that could produce language from cQmponants fed It? 
Or do we have such a machine? What are Its present limitations? investigate 
the attempts by scientists to bui Id such a gadget , 

■ . \ ^ it 

Look at tiie language developed by imagi nat I ve wri ters I n that r 
fantasy worlds. What fs the basi c s tructure of such languagei? 
What happens v^hen we change a structure? Hov^ Is that analogous to what happens 
when wq change a basic myth? Can you think of an example? 
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What if anything does grammar have to do with minority 
opinion? About how it is received? Look at the grimmar of the reporting * 
of controversi al issues , Who is the editorial "we"? What about the use of 
the passive vofce to avoid naming names? To what extent do you see con^ 
venttons of language structures as getting in the way of aecurate reporting? 
Contrast the Tanguage habits of the man \n office with his opponent, 

^ * ^ 

Think about alternative systems of talking about English grammar and 
inquire why people seek new systems. What has been involved in the attempt to 
classify language and what have been the difficulties? Ask what we can know 
about language by naming its parts. What else do we need to know? Consider 
the philosophical d i s 1 1 net Ions i nherent i n ^gramma t ical distinctions: "it is 
happeningp" "it happened^" "i t happens ," "i t wi 1 1 happen"; or *M am a 
democrat" vs. "I voted for Stevenson." What is the difference between speaking 
of something^ by somethj ng, for someth i ng ^ to something? 

Read the play The Paid Soprano and explore lonesco's «deas about what Is happen- 
ing to language. At what point does a form which has become a ritual cease to 
have any of i ts original meaning? 

Ask what portion of thought is languagSp whether forms already in the language 
limit what you can think. 

-k 

What is the grammar of statements about belief? Is there a specific 
way of structuring languige that you associate with religion? How does it 
sounds Canyou do it? 

CofTipare tranilations of the Plble or The Way^of Llfs^ by Lao Tzu for differences 
in structure. How much do you think the changes In structure affect meaning? 
What does a person's grammar tell you about his be 1 iefs? Anything? Do you 
have heretofore uneximined assumptions about the connections between good grammar 
and good character? Are there only two choices , good grammar or good taste? 

^ ^ _ -.. ^ ■ " 

Vihat part of your i dent I ty j s the way you s tructure your wri t c ng? 
Are there character I stic ways you always begin writing a papar? Why? Why do 
some people always say **1 1 seems" rather than "i t i s "The vase got broken j" 
rather than "I broke the vasa"? Wr I te about the time when the way you phrased 
something meant a great deal to you or to someone else. 

Compare a page of Faulkner with a page of Hemingway* Does the difference make 
and difference in the way you view the manj his world? 



Study ientenc€ structure thrQugh nonsense sentences ( Alfce !n Wonderland 
John LennQn's In H ii Own Wri te) . 



Study sentence structure through sen tance imitation. Keep a list of santencas 
that strike you. Try writing new words to the strueture. 



I 
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To experiment with word invent f on; to speculate 
about outcomes of our changfng language 



ERIC 



E lemantary 



Junior High 



Senior Hi gh 



Do an improvisation using a word you have Invented, See i f the other charac- 
ters can guess the meaning of the word from the ways you use It. 

^ is is 



Make a dictionary of current slang. Ask your parents to tell you about some 
slang words of the 40's and go's. Refer to Webster's Thi rd p to dictionaries 
of slang g to books on current usage i n the reference^eet Ion of the library 
to expand your lists* How many of the slang words have the same referent? 
Wonder why. 



^ ^ ^ 



In imall groups^ invent a written code. Write a story in your new code. Sea 
I f the other groups can decode your writing. Look at the invented language in 
To I ke i n ' s Lord of the Rings . 

■"■ fs > * 



Look at the language in The Beat let ' **When I 'm SiKty-Four." What codes are 
used? What kind of language is "Mndi cata preci sely what you mean to say"? 
V/hat kind of person uses such ianguage? Why does Lannon put it Into this 
marriage proposal? 



Tg_Lny_ast igate the differsncs, ff a statement had bean 
mad^ by a dtffarant person or tn a different time 



ERIC 



Elcmantary ^ Junfor High ' s/ Senior High 



Interylaw an older person about his high sehool aKparfenceSt Write about the 
ways in whieh they are d i f ferent f rom or s f mi lar to yours, tn dficussion of 
the papsri, talk abQut the effects that the differences are likely to have. 
How do ybu think the high school has changed? How do you avaluate the change? 

f% it ^ 



Interview a person your age who goes to school In a different envi ronment 
the of f ^campus school s a CI ty school, a small town ichoo). Or interview a 
transfer student about his experiences i n high school. Write about the ways In 
which these axperiences are different from yours ^ 

it it 



Intervlaw a child about his grade school eHpefiences. Write about the ways in 
which his experiences are di f ferent from or similar to the ones you remember. 
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To enttounter a sitgat ion fn whFch Judgment iTiys;t 
■be reserved untii all of the evidenee is fn 



ERIC 



E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities hava been eontributed for this expeetation* 
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To make and support a value judgment 



Elementary ^^^^ Junior High / Senior high 



Decide which of two poems fs better than the other and defend your choice. 

Examples; '•God's Will For You and Me" and "Pled Beauty" . 

"if I Can Stop One Heart from Breaking" and "Death is a Dialogue" 
"The Long Voyage" and "Breathes there the Man" 



/ 
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i c act i on ; to 



To gene rate al ternat ives for spec if 
jgursue to a conclusfon a sfnglc course of action: 



ta assume responsibllitv for the resu 1 1 s 



ERIC 



E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities have been contributed for this expectation. 
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^8 

To be involved in estabirshing criteria for seleetrnc i 
the best way of doing somethmg 



ERIC 



EleTOntary Juntor High Senior High 



No activities have been contributed for this expectation* 



! 
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To seek out criteria for the best way of eommun icat i ng 
Xn a specific situation 



ERIC 



E lementary 



Jun i or H i gh 



Senior High 



No aetivities have been contributed for this expeetatian* 
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50 



To attempt to persuade another to one's own belief 



} 



ERIC 



Elementary Junior High Senior High 



No activities have been cohtributed for this expectation. 
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To itate to one's self a view of .the relationship between 
the self and other people, other places, other t Imes 



ERIC 



TIffi WAY I SAY I AM 



Elementary ^ Junior High y/ 



Senior High 



OUTLINE FOR AN ORAL AND VISUAL PRESENTAT I ON ^ 
Ob Jects 

1. pictures of yourself Jn different places and situations 

2. time line of hfitoric events fn your lifa 
3* samples of writing from previous grades 

excerpts from old home movies 
5- poems and quotations which tell about your identity 
6. sel f ^portraf t 

7* a coat of arms designed by yourseif 

a cardboard box coHage with each side representing a stage in 
your I i f e 



8 



Facts 



1. Strong influences on your life 

types of people you most enjoyp leait enjoy 
3* bsjliefs which you hold strongly 
vocational interests 

5. things you repeat year after year 

6. expressions you use 



Att I tudes 



1. if you could change three things about human beings/what would they be? 

2. What are the best things that people have going for them? 



^SnN^""-? f""^'"'^*"®*^^ ^ significant phase In your Ufa (Moffett, 

pnge 390;, In class discussion of these papers^ talk about how this phase Is 
sigmticant to the psrson you are now. In Points of Departure , read «^A Summer's 

-ading by Bernard Malamud, How would your perceprfons of parsons and events be 
different now from what they were at the time of your experiences? What did you 
find funny or f r i ghten i ng then? How has your perception of adults changed? 



Write about your own name. Why dfd your parents choose it? Do you Uke it? 
Does It fit you? 



ERIC 



* * 



Write about a time your world Ghanged because of one new fact, events or way of 
looking at things. A Discovery* What is ft like? 



Write about one of the following: an argument that changed your mind; your 
reaction to a class argument i a mistake you learned from* 



^ A * 
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To weigh the perso nal consequences on onesel P and on 
others of the various identltfes one might try out 
or encoujage ?n oneself 



ERIC 



Elafnentary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities have been contributed for this expectatfon* 
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BASIC SKILLS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 
BELLEVUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Contributors 

Tom Bantlar Enatal Elementary Sehoel 

Ray Bergman Ringdall Junior High School 

Dorjiald Cuwilngs Central yaihington State College 

Nancy Jonei lnt€rlaka High School 

Judy Mungar Newport High Sehool 

Jiffl Sabol Coordinator 

Evelyn Smith Enatal Elementary School 

Janet Su the r land I ntarl ake HI gh Sehool 

John V/Mson Ringdall Junior High School 



With Help From 

John Herum Central Washington State Collage 
Eugene Smith University of Waihington 



No one realizes mors fu 1 ly the shorteomi ngs of this publlcatfon than 
the contributors themselves. Their work is intended a beginning 
rather than an end^ but It is too important to keep hidden until 
eKpanded and finished. Where assumptioHs and activities are stated 
boldly, they are that way in order to be specific and unmistakable, 
the better to stimulate discussion around clearly stated Isiues that 
all of ui are it 1 1 j s truggl ing wi th. 



"PIRMISSiON TO ftEPRODUCt THIS COPY- 
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TO ERIC AND OROi ZATIONI OPIRATINQ 
UNDiR AGRiiMiNTfi WITH THE U.e= QFFICI 
OF iDUCATION- FUATHER REPRODUCTldN 
QUTllDi THI IRIC LYgTiM RlQUtRiS PfR- 
MiSiJDN OFTHI COFyRiGMT OWNiR." 



FORWARD 



This project began as a CIP project attempt to answer certain questions... 

Just exactly what are the basfc skills? 

Do they have to be taught in any partloilar order? 

How is it that a kid can learn the definition of a noun every year 
for five years, and act as if he'd never heard of It the year after 
that? 

How is it that a kid who can flawlessly repeat the book definition 

of a noun J a verb, and even s sentence cannot write a complete sentence? 

We leave it to you whether those questions have been answered, but that is what 
we were trying to do. 

If ever proof were needed that a piece of writing can have a life of Its own, 
this Basic Skills project Is It. What began as a mild little exercise six months 
ago has grown Into a living, vibrant thing, very nearly out of control. As a 
fascinated obseryer, I feel In many ways like a famous gothic doctor near the 
shores of a lake in Switzerland. 

All of this is to say that of the names listed on the front eover, no one of us 
is responsible for all that appears here. We all began with a simple desire to 
put down some things that we thought would help kidswrite better. We worked in 
bits and pieces largely; writing some tn smair groups, working or researching 
alone sometimes, and in almost no case working as a total group on the total 
document. Therefore no one of us would agree with every word contained here, 

This is said because the document is going to make some people happy and some 
people mad. If the paper makes you happy, probably you ought to say something 
nice to one of the Mntributors. But If 1 1 makes you mad , It's kind of hard to 
find any one person '^o blame. I guess I'm it. 



Jim Saboi 
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SOME RATHER STARTLING ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THIS PROGRAM 



Basic skills is by no maans a universally understood term* Perhaps most people 
would respond to the question '^Basic skills for vMhat?*' with the reply, "for 
writing. " Therefore this is essent i a 1 ly a wrl 1 1 ng program. The implication is 
^^lear, however, that wa also need to develop programs in the basis skills for 
speaking^ for responding to literatLjrap for using language sensitively, for 
interpersonal re I at i onsh I ps i aid other basic operations of languaging man* 

Jhm Bellevue School Oiitrict has pubUshed many proposals and guides over the 
ye£^rs for the teachfng of writing* Only a foolhardy person would claim to 
possess the final answer* What follws, however, has been developed from a 
wider framework of scholarship^ has racafved more classroom testing tHan most. 
As such It is an apt beginning for a df st ri ct^wi da dialogue from K through 12 on 
th'n most important of questions^ how can we teach writing effectively? 

This supplerrent fs included in each teacher's notebook, K^IZ, It seems ©specially 
important in the area of basfc skills that each teacher in the district see and 
understand what teachers of other grades are doing* 

A fundamental assumption of this program is that the basic skills must be taught 
in their basic sequence of drafting firsti editing next and preserving last. We 
think it not axtravagent to say that unless the student has achiaved at least 
some beginning skills In drafting, it may not only be pointless but probably harm-- 
ful to propel him into editing and preserving skills. What is not so clear is 
how much tfme each student requires for each step. Probably each student will 
need to experience activities leading to mastery of all three ski lis In every 
grade* What must be avoided like the plague Is a hurried race through drafting 
in order to reach the respectability and "safe" ground of preserving. 

The rush to impart a mastery of preserving skills for the sake of appearance 
the rather advanced "cosmetic" skills of usagep punctuation^ and neat margins — 
before kids have had a chance to achieve success In the fundamentals of drafting 
and eaiting, is Hkely a leading cause of kids' failing to learn any of the skills* 

This is an appeal to return to the basic skills. But of the basic skills, let's 
start with the most basic. Appearances are not enough. 
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AfJOTHER NOTE 



It Is an Injustice to students to teach writing merely as ''conwiiL J cat ion J' 
Students complain about learning to write, as well they might, if v*/fiting Is 
merely the business of transferring ideas on paper. 

Writing is Important because It Is one of the rrost effective ways of ge. 3 
thoughts straight, A person can clear up a lot of doubts, can corm up wi , a 
lot of new Ideas, can get things fairly well figured out through discussion or 
reading. Both are Important, especially for other reasons, but neither can 
approach writing as a means of really clearing your head. 

If one hasn*t already^ tomorrow a student will ask, ''If we develop a way for 
Instantaneous telepathic communication of thoughts, will we still have to take 
writing?*' The question Is not Impertinent* 

If all that writing Is for, is to communicate, the student's point is well-taken; 
writing: who needs It? People who want to communicate an idea call up, shout, 
whisper, phone a telegram, drop in, call a meeting, or wave their arms at you* 
People who want to figure out what they really think, what is worth thinking, 
what the extent of their own honesty is, write. 

Of course, none of this makes sense if we torture writing by slicing it Into 
**expos i tory" and **creat 1 ve . ** It would be hard to think of writing mora creative 
than filling out an Income tax form or writing a ^^research'' paper, both of which 
are designed not just to inform, but to create an artful as well as true impres- 
sion of one's character and condition. 

If it is useful to distinguish kinds of writing parhaps we can get more mileage 
from the dist inc^tions between writing that states my understanding of what I 
have heard or reird, of what I think might be, of what 1 believe should be, of the 
way I appear to myself questions that are tied to purpose* 

Perhaps the British, in whose schools eyewitness observers say kids seem to 
enjoy wri t ing, have the best Idea of all; distinguishing merely between personal 
writing and documentary writing, concentrating in the schools especially on 
Dersonal w ritirig in which one sifts through his perceptions, sorts out, arranges 
and rearranges the way the world seems to be. Whether this takes the form of a 
poem, a wee story, a st rai ghtfonAfard account, or a drama is not sufficient cause 
for labeling people as ^'creative'* writers with the ineicapable ImpUcation that 
everyone else Indeed the same child at another time — is '*uncreat i ve J* 

Writing for personal purposes —" In whatever form — In order to determine and 
set forth as truly as one can what one thinks and Imagines Is an experience that 
should not be denied to any child, especially at the expense of making him at 
the one extreme a filler out of forms or at the other extreme a junior 
literary critic* Writing is to say the way I think things are, or might be, and 
in so doing to discover the wellsprings of my own authenticity. Each kid, each 
human being, needs a chance to do that whether he Is going to college* to voca- 
tional ichool, into military service, into the arts, or wKatever, 

And that wi 11 be Just as true in an age of instant telepathic thought trans ferrence 
we get bombed back to the stone age* 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF DRAFTING 



What is basic for a student depends upon where he stands in his mastery of the 
various skills required for the different stages of the writing process. Roughly, 
this process consists of a first stage we can call drafting , asecond stage we 
can call edi ting , and a third stage we can call preservl nq . 

During the drafting stage the student puts down on paper the beginnings of his 
Ideas. He is involved simply in beginning to think through his early thoughts by 
getting them down on paper, in any form. The thoughts may come out in telegraphic 
notes to himself. They may come out as little sketches and diagrams or as dis- 
jointed (even "incorrect") sentences. At times they may core out as fairly long 
pieces of fairly smooth and unified prose. But the point Is that when he Is 
drafting, the student Is engaged In an act of thinking through. In this stage he 
is simply trying to gain control over his early thoughts by trying to get what 
is inside him qutslde him, on paper. 

As the student works to think through his early thoughts, he is In fact taking 
notions and feelings that are dim and Jumbled and bringing more clarity, order, 
and power to them. The earlier stages of the writing process give the student' 
an opportunity to develop his powers of thought. It Is by thinking things through, 
by using his language to convert dim and muddled thoughts Into clearer and more 
orderly onss, that the student begins to define his reality for himself. The 
student who is pfoficient in this kind of thinking-through actual ly has stronger, 
more useful, more finished thoughts and meanings In his mind. His grasp of his ' 
world, of his reality, is strong and clear. He is surer of what his role -- and 
thus his importance might be In the scheme of things. 

During the first or drafting stage, it Is basic that the student learn how to 
start and how to maintain a flow of words and ideas, no matter how muddled, how 
fuzzy, how rough, how ragged they might at first be. It is basic that he learn 
how to use various techniques to keep his mind occupied with his topic long 
enough to produce the quantity of draft necessary to think through his Ideas. 
This can be seen as basically a problem of learning to ask many and different 
kinds of questions of one's topic. As you continue to ask questions of a topic, 
your answers provide that quantity of draft necessary to think your way through 
it. The materials In the sections on word caches, basic sentence patterns, and 
"How to Continue Asking Questions" deal with this basic questioning skill. 

Thinking-through also requires a variety of ways of thinking and thus of 
writing about a topic. The process can be illustrated with how you might think 
through the problem of what to do with a strange mushroom you find in the v/oods. 
Your thinking-through usually begins with the thing, the mushroom, itself. You 
look at it, feel It, smell It, perhaps even taste a bit of It. In short, you 
begin to think about It by exploring your senses, by making use of your powers 
of perception. 

But If you are at all eautlous, you probably feel that you have not yet thought 
things through enough; you might feel the need for more precision. And at this 
point you might begin to get more analytic- You might compare the strange mush- 
room with those described in your mushroom hunter's field guide looking for 
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For peopU to whom dlagrims have appeal ^ the sketch balow illustrates the 
relationihips between the four kinds of thinking'^ through mentioned in the 
preceding introduction. For people who prefer to skip over to the next page 
and get right to the specific activities^ that's O.K., too. 




Abstract Specific 

Relationship between this 
thing and other things of 
the same kind: 

Whit this specific mushroom 
Is like compared to other 
specific mushrooms 



Abstract General 

General conclusions from 
this/these things: 

Deciding whether It^s a 
good idea to eat this 
muihroomp to eat mushrooms 
general ly 



Concrete Specific 

Qualities of the specific 
thlngi 

This actual mushroom 
befort me and what it's 
Uke 



Concrete General 

Genera 1 Impl Icationsi 

What it means to eat a 
mushroom; where mushroom- . 
eating fits into the scheme 
of 'things 



The Chart on Page 7 as a Drafting Aid 

One of the ways the chart on the previous page can actually be handy is in 
encouraging kids who are rutted in one of the chart's corners to move around a 
bit. 

For example: a kid who writes lots of anecdotes that don't appear to 
add up to anything could be praised^ not criticized^ for 
doing a nice job with CONCRETE-SPECIFIC. But now It's 
time to add some ABSTRACT-GENERAL themes, and here's how 
that works * * , 

or: a kid writes lofty morals and themes with but scant 
support. This writer could be encouraged to see that 
his (A3STRACT-GENERAL) concluslonSp ilthough admirable, 
v/ould be much more believable, even understandible, with 
some foundation of CONCRETE-SPECIFIC details^ 

on a kid suffers from the -Iriqht turn'^ syndrome; that is^ 
he habitually detours around the (CONCRETE-GENERAL) 
bottom of the chart to get from CONCRETE^SPECI Fl C to 
AQSTRACT-GEiJERAL, This writer could be encouraged to 
take a left turn at CONCRETE^SPEC I Fl C to try drafting^ 
his way through the categorieSp analogies', and similes 
of ABSTRACT-SPECIFIC as another route to achieve his 
paper's payoff theme. 
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PART ONEi DRAFTING SKILLS 



The Word Cache 

thi Angio-SaKon word for ''speaking'' meant te unloek tha word hoard . 

If it makes sense to collect stamps ^ coins ^ silver spoons, model cars, or fishing 
lures I It mal^^s Just as much sense to collect words new words, old words * 
stfmulatjng words, uplifting words, useful words, provocative wordsj favorite 
words* 

Most col lectori have special boxas , raeki, or cabinets to store and protect their 
treasuras. Thus, the word cache : "a hiddmn place for storing proviBions or 
Implements, espaejally as^sed by ewploreTB^'- 

In which of us are the meanings of words not hi dden in our private aiiocf at ions? 
In which of ui are not words a basic provision which enablas thought? Which of 
us Is not an explorer of language? 

It Is not an overstatement to say that without the word, one may be forever 
pravented from having the idea. Students should be encouraged to keep a word 
cache notebook to Include 

nounsi interesting names of Interesting things 

v^rbs: words that happen — and make things happen 

adjectives and adverbs: words that make me all nervy and ihakous 

key words In a play, poemi songi when taken togather, forming an 

Idea-map or fabric of a work 
key words in a discussion: a cumulative effect that sets a tone 

and perhaps gives another message 
key words from which to write: attacking the problem of l-never- 

kncw^what-to^wri te by jotting words 
that come to mind about a topic; 
seeing the shape that emerges 
trouble words: words I always misspell, words that trigger semi- 
colons, words whose meanlngi I forget from one time 
to the next 

Ail of the activities and suggestions that follow assume an actual word cachap 
Students should keep envelopes, folders, notebooks, and boxes full of collected 
words* The classroom wall or table should have space for pinning up or deposit- 
ing words of intereit on tagloard cards, and folders or boxes for collecting and 
ready d 1 pplng* 1 nto. 
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Activities for Making and Using a Word Cache 



(In this draft of the program^ activit-ies are unspecified as to elementary, 
junior high, or senior high. Perhaps that's not a bad thing. Perhaps another 
person's Idea might work with kids in many grades.) 

VERB, ADJECTIVE, NOUN, ADVERB, PREPOSITION, CONJUNCTION, PRONOUN CACHES: Mix up 
the caches freely and ask students to. regroup them and consider their reasons 

for clissifying certain words together* 

i . 

Draw from all the caches and ask students to generate new sentences after the 
models in the sentence patt&rn section {page 23 ) . Encourage students to record 
what caches they have to draw from to make complete sentences. 

PREPOSITiON CACHE: Starting with a basic sentence modified by a prepositional 
phrase^ draw from the preposition cache and see how the meaning changes as the 
preposition changes* 

Actually use an object and, as students draw a preposition card, see how many of 
them they can move physically around that object, In the manner of the preposition* 

over 

Sally, please place this box under the table. 

beside 
up to 
dwn from 
a longs i de 
away from 
by 

wi th 



CHARACTER ANALYSIS^ Students begin with blank cards and build a character-word 
cache from a play, novel or short s tory , wri t! ng down descriptive and illustrative 
words, comments, phrases said by or about a character or characters* From this 
cache will come the basis for character analysis in discussion and writing* If 
students have already begun to discuss a character or characterSp this same 
exerQise might be used to edit and ihape a further exploration and ordering of 
ideas and impressions after the discussion* 



SEVEiJ FROM SAM* The next s^ven word cache activities are combinations of ideas 
suggested by Dr. Sam Sebesta and Jim Sabol in their University of V/ashington 
workshops on creativity. 

IMAGINARERI El Invent v/ords for new animals. Example: kangarooster. Keep these 
in your word cache for use in writing basic sentence patterns in the next draft- 
ing unit, or for use in writing fanciful storieSt 
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ENLARGING YOUR WORD CMHEi Comb the neighborhood for old Reader^s Digest 
magazines. Clip and mount items from eaeh fssue entitled ^'Pi cturaique Speech and 
Patter.'' The Soundi of Language series also offers a good hunting ground for 
collecting exciting words from " real'- literature* 

COLORING THE CACHE: A word cache does not have to be a dusty envelope. Students 
will enjoy making notebooks in which their favorite entries are illustrated with 
colorful pictures. The combining that takes place In such a notebook is a 
itimulating source of story ideas. 

FRU^T BASKET: Give each child a piece of manuscript paper with a picture of a 
fruit pasted in one corner. Encourage the kids to write words to describe the 
look^ the feel> the taste, the smell of the fruit. If, after discussionp .each 
child transferi his words to word cache cards, the assembled cards each child 
makes can form the basis of a riddle for the other kfdsi look at my cards and 
tell me what fruit I'm thinking of! There's no really good reason this won't 
work with twelfth graders who might make cards for the personal characteristics 
of Hamlet, Polonlus, Goneri 1 , Ahab, Sisyphus. 

The cards from the fruit activity above can be entered in word cache col lecti ons 
titled "Sense Words." You can think of other categorlei. There's no reason word 
cache categories have to be libeled Just "nouns "verbs." There can be word 
caches for good things to eat, good names to be called, good places to visitp good 
things to do on foggy days, etc. 

More Ways to Enlarge the Word Caches- 

ALLITERATION: Choose a consonant sound* Then choose an adjective^ noun, verb, 
adverb in that order which begins with the same sound and put them together to 
form four-word sentencei pertaining to a particular subjects Halloween example* 
Gray ghosts gasped grotesquely* Combine this word cache activity with. the basl^ 
sentence patterns activity, 

RIADING AND VOCABULARY: From a story In the chlldren*s readers, select the new 
words and write them on a word cache card. Then prepare sentences with blank 
spaces into which these words could fit, (The more words, the more sentences 
you'll need.) Discover the maanings of the new words by trying to fit them Into 
the context of the prepared sentences. 

The words identified above can be kept in a class word cachei "See how full the 
box is getting with all the new words we've learned this year." Before the words 
are entered in the cache, students can write on the card the various parts of 
speech the word can be (this always depends upon how the word Is used; there Is 
no such thing as a word being a certain part of speech before It has been spoken 
or written in some context) and sample sentences In which the word is used. Thii 
running class word cache is handy to have when you want to refer to a word we've 
already learned that occurs In a story three weeks later, or when you want to dip 
into a comironly shared vocabulary for writing a class story together* 

For the word cache entries abovej children can find adjacent words that can go 
with the new vocabulary word. If the word Is "mostly" a noun, have the children 
list adjectives that fit before It, and verbs that fit after It. If the word Is 
"mostly" a verb, list nouns and adverbs. If it Is "mostly" an adverbp list verbs. 
It If IS "mostly" an adjective, list nouns. 



DEFlHlTiON CACHED The phrase list below, remains constant, although the teacher 
can readily make changes to make it more appropriate for a particular class. The 
list on the left is Invented anew by the teacher or students from words that 
seem particularly connected with a work of literature each time a new book is read 
by the class. Once the two Usts are on the wallj students choose or draw a term 
from the word list, then move down the phrase listj stopping wherever they are 
particularly taken by the connection. The student completes the phrase and, in 
so doing, gives everyone in the room something new to think about for that piece 
of i i terature . 

For eKamplep from the lists below try combining 
J us t i ce in B i 1 ly Budd Is fneasured by 

Imagt nation in Where the Wild Things Are can be found In 



Word List 


Phrase List 


courage 


moves 1 i ke 


imaginat Ion 


goes wi th 


po\r/e r 


1 ooks 1 1 ke 


mi racles 


is connected with 


creation 


has the characteristics of 


honor 


happens because . 


femf ni ty 


changes into 


mascul 1 ni ty 


embodl es 


freedom 


f 0 1 1 ows 


disci pi i ne 


precedes 


mercy 


IS grouped under 


justice 


1 s j 1 ke 


humor * 


is unl t ke 


Hi 1 im^n 1 v ^ 
1 1 uii la 1 1 1 .1- y ^ 


r€ 3 y 1 L 3 1 r 1 


Engl i sh * 


fol lows the word 


w i s dom ^ 


precedes the word 


knowledge ^ 


corresponds with 


conscience ^ in (insert title) 


i s oppos i te to 


res pons i bi ! 1 ty 


V . l| Jji^isured b^ _ _ ^HPL£T 


insight 


extendi to 


unders tand i ng 


stops at 


compass i on 


fee 1 s 1 i ke ^ 


truth 


can be fojnd in 


reality 


is possessed by 


human nature 


resul ts in 


bal iaf 


exists aSp In 


f nqui ry 


was evi dent 1 n 


myth 


is proved by 


good 


ii aKaggerated In 


evi 1 


is eKperrenced as 


God 


can be explained as 


kindness 


acts like 


meanness 


occurs where 


honesty 


occurs when 
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V/ORDS AND BEHAVIOR: For older students the article reprinted below offers an 
interesting variation on the word list/phrase list activity^ v^ith regard to the 
word ''peace,'- 

U.V/. Law Prof's New Book Analyzes Letha l Conflicts 

By Sveln Gi 1 je 
The Seattle Times, July 30, 1972 



(Svein Gilje is a Times 
stalf writer speciallimg in 
defonse and inttrnational is- 
sues*) 

Does a **nalIon of murder* 
ers'' make that a **war - 
inortgerjng" nation? 

Does a high crime rate in 
Mainstream, U. S, tiirn 
the country into a war - hun- 
gry nation? Or does a low 
crime rate, particularly in 
homicides, make us piace- 
ful? 

Is thare a tie between mur- 
ders, or lethal conflict 
among Individuals, and 
wan, lethal conflict among 
nations? 

Can one es^plaln aggres* 
sion in nations out of aggres- 
sicn in man? Just how do 
you explain human aggres^ 
sion? 

These and other intriguing 
questions are raised by Dr, 
Roy L» Prosterman* a Uni- 
versity of Washington law 
professcr with wide - rang- 
ing interests. In a new book, 
**Surviving to 3000, An Intro- 
duction to the Study Of Le- 
ihal Conflict.-' (Duxbury 
Press, Belmont. Califs* 

Thus Prosterman adds to 
the growing list of publica- 
tions that go into the issues 
of war and peace. 

OF COURSE, much has 
been written and said about 
war over the years. The his- 
torians have tfiatid wars 
extensively. The politicians 
think of them as important 
(though not necessarily da- 
sirable)^m iles tones, TTie 
economiots measure theni in 
monetary terms , in costs to 
a nation and in periods of 

The scientists look at key 
scientific - technological 
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strides made^ in times of 
modern war, largely because 
of accelerated research 
being demanded to carry on 
the war. Just tJiink of Proj- 
ect Manhattan when man 
split the atom toward the 
end of World War IL 

Peace, on the other hand, 
is vaguely thought of ai 
something that exists while 
war is not being fought. It 
appears to be a condition 
that Is "just there/* auto- 
matically in absence of war, 
being in the background 
waiting for war to ©nd. 

Prosterman takiis issue 
with thoie who suggest that, 
if there is no war, there's 
peace. He ipeaks of the state 
of war, the state of non-war, 
(a passive period during 
which lethal confiict merely 
is absent), and the state of 
peace. 

"THE STATE OF PEACE,*' 

Proitenman says* "is a state 
in which events are under- 
stood and actively dealt with. 
It is a state that recognizes 
that conflicE will always be 
with us, and that it must hi 
processed actively, enthusi- 
astically, understandingly — 
and nonvlolently." 

So a nation ought to arrive 
at a **peace gtrattgy" that it 



yan pursue either unilateral- 
ly or jointly with other na- 
tions. 

Paace strategy, he adds, is 
possible if pushed by nation- 
al leaders and by the citizens 
of the society. 

Though to the average citi- 
zen it may seem an imminse 
and hopeless task to '-work 
for peace,-- Prosterman re- 
calli that iO appeared the 
situation for the environmen- 
talist five years ago. 

■'A cQngressional enact- 
ment requiring Detroit to 
clean up its cars by 1975 was 
as 'unimaginable' five years 
ago as a legislated end to 
classified research and espi- 
onage laws is today,*- he 
writes, 

PROSTERMAN HIMSELF 

has undertaken numsrous 
peace initiatives which, at 
first, may have seemed 
hopeless but now are facts 
or on the way to become 
facts. I am thinking of his 
work in pushing for and au- 
thoring the Land Reform Act 
in South Vietnam, now In its 
final stages of being carried 
out: his consultative work on 
land reform for the Brazilian 
goveiTiment and his plan for 
land reform to help settle 
Palestineans on the West 
Bank* 



In fact, while you're read- 
ing this, Prosternian and a 
team of researchers are on 
an around-the-world tour to 
work on othir reform pro- 
posals. 

What about the question of 
corrilatlon of murders and 
wars? 

Prosterman concludes that 
the one does not necessarily 
lead to the otlier. Statistics 
show that some nations with 
the highest rates of murder- 
suicide, or Internal group 
conflict, have barely been 
touched by war. 

Going beyond the simple 
"body count," Prosterman 
notes that "the smallest 
quarrel (murder) also ap- 
pears to be the most impuN 
sive." likewise the lethal 
riot '^appears to be an Inv 
puliive rather than a p re- 
meditated killing;" He add^t 
Unfortunately, we are nu 
more able at present to pre- 
dict riots than to predict 
murders/* 

The 424^page paperback 
grew out of Prosterman's ac- 
tive hivolvement in the 
W/s Conflict Studies the past 
few years. It is not the typp 
of reading you'd take along 
to the beach, but it will add 
significantly to the growing 
library on conflict studies* 



HAPPENS jyAjJSE^ ^ . ^ 
IS LIKE 



CAN BE EXPLAINED AS ^ 
ETC. 
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ESSAY ANALYSIS- All that Is provided here is a list of blank cards and an essay 
that is meant to persuade or to provoke discussion. The students are aiked to 
go through the essay and write down the words and phrases which seem important 
to them in some way* They then discuss the reasons for their choices with the 
groups and a sorting process takes place. The first sorting may establish a 
f I rst-to-iast order of Ideas. The second may discard some phrases and focus on 
others which most closely emphasise the ideas. The third may seek out over- 
simplifications or logical difficulties In the material, being sensitive to some 
of the following characteristics! 

either-or thinking; good guy^bad guy oversimplifications 
highly abstract language 
loaded words 

bias hidden by scattering, revealed through rearrangement of the cards 
relative concreteness of negative, positive Ideas, 
clicheSt euphemisms 

words and phrases that are reused^ to what purpose? 

Students should try to determine how use and placement of individual words and 
phrases determines the tone; how the context determines the meaning, how distor- 
tions occur when Ideas are considered out of context * The end of the process 
may be the creating, orally or In writing, of^ their own reaction to the ideas in 
the essay # 

LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION^ Have students begin with blank cards and make a word 
cache of terms we use for describing people* Sort the cards according to degree 
of abstraction. What words are general? What wordi are specific? Are there sub 
groups? What different areas of personality are we covering? Which words refer 
to facts, which opinions? From this raw matarlal and discussion let students see 
whether they can devise a fystem for categoriiing the whole human race. Discover 
to what extent their system leaks, by trying to make the system work for one 
Uvlng human modeK Then ask students to write a character sketch about a real 
person with the words that seem most precise and useful to them, consciously 
beginning with more abstract words and making them have reality by the use of 
concrete detail* 

ASSUMING VARIOUS ROLES: Make a word cache of various roler, we assume^ (For 
instance, mother, teacher, student, nurie, lover, lawyer, child.) The roles 
may be drawn out of current reading, as may the problems, such as those that 
follow. Students should have the opportunity to change roles and pursue the 
same problem In a series of dramatic improvi latlons . See how different people 
handle the same role. Here are some sample problems: 

financial Insolvency in the family 
a child is about to go to war 
a marriage is breaking up 
a kid is in trouble at school 
a person wants to commit suicide 
a daughter becomes a feminist 



METAPHORS: Have students make a word cache of very concrete words and phrasas. 
They could begin with the already existing noun cache. Then have them move the 
phrase 'Ms like" in between different combinations of nouns. Add words until 
they are satisfied with the results. Students might use this technique as part 
of the composition task of describing a person or an object vividly. For this 
and pther v/ord cache activities, it helps to use a separate card for each word 
or entry to facilitate experimentation with new combinations, 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE^ Introduce a vocabulary word gene rated from claSi content; 
for eKamplej the word misogyny might be taken In a women^s studies course* Stu- 
dents are asked to generate specl f i c sentencei based on that idea and the use 
of the sentence pattern models in Section Two. Can they make the statement say 
essentially the same thing in each sentence pattern, or does the Idea change as 
the form changes , necessarily? 

ROLES AND VALUESt Examine a picture that represents a person of another race, 
seXj age, class, or culture, FamJ ly of Man Is a good source* For each person 
in a picture, the students make two category cardsi Who I Am , What I ' ve Seen . 
Students complete additional cards with answers they think likely for the person 
represented in the picture, then discuss and role^play their cards. 

Some insights that might emerge from this eKercIse^ 

- The difficulty of assuming roles with little knowledge of history, 
tradition or life style of others, 

- The pervasive influence of- our own value system in assuming roles 
outside our experience* 

- The persistence of stereotyped thinking for others outside our 
soci al mi 1 leu, 

- The patronizing attitude we often assume unconiclous ly when 
speculating about people of another race or class. 



HISTORICAL CONTEXTj In an exercise to discover historical bias by class, race, 
sex in defining the Idea of ''human nature,** or "what it mans to be human,'* 
students make a word cache of qualities that describe desirable or model human 
characteristics from litirature of another hfitorical period (Lyslstrata 
Pra-hel lenic Greece, Shakespeare— Renaissance England, The Scarlet Letter 
Puritan New England), From this cache the students arrange the words ITi order 
of Importance for the period and then again fn order of importance for thimselves 
The difference in arrangement illustrates the ilmllarl ties and changei In the 
def ini t Ion of what It means to be human. 

Example 2: Students arrange the words as they think they might be arranged by 
various social classes In their reading (royalty, peasant, merchant) to discover 
which class Is the model for humanness* 

Exampla 3* Students arrange the qualltlei by current and historical associations 
with femininity and masculinity to discover the sex bias that has come to the 
present In defining human naturSi 



JUST THE FACTSp HE SAID: Either students or teacher chooies a controversial 
Issue from class discussion, reading or current n^dla. Students group themselves 
into various interest groups and make one set of key word and phrase cards that 
explain the facts of thei r position. They make a second set of persuasive words p 
to be used to convince the other groups of the correctness of their position. 

After each group has constructed both a factual and persuasive set, they present 
their material to the others. When presentations are concluded^ the original 
lists could be readjusted in light of what the groups have heard from one another* 
A summation of the activity, either in discussion or writing, might illustrates 
the many ways In which persuasion tactics are often questionably factual; the way 
ideas are modifed by challenge; how facts are detrinental to a gi van posl tion; 
how ideas are tentative until tested in practice. 

WORD V/HEELS: The word constructor below can be made from wood or cardboard. Each 
of the wheels Is pinned through the center in order to rotate freely* The middle 
tray is glued or nailed to permit standing root cardi upon it. 




The entries listed on the nmnt page for the word wheel are thoie which appear to 
have the most frequent usage in ordinary Engl ish* 

OOPS! The wheel on the right, above, wilt have 
to be letterad Just the opposite if the 
print is to be right side up when the 
wheel rotates a suffix into position 
alongside the root card* Don't make our 
miitakel 
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Prefix Entries 
for Left Wheel 

AO To or Toward 

COM With or Together 

DE Own or Away 

DIS Apart From 

IX Out or Formerly 

IN Into 

IN Not 

INTER Between 

MONO One or Alone 

MiS Wrong or Wrongly 

NON Not 

OB To, Toward, Against 

OVER Above 

PRE Before 

PRO Forward or in Favor 

RE Back or Again 

SUB Under 

TRANS Across or Beyond 

UN Not 

OTHER SPELLINGS : , 

AO A, AC, AG, AL, AN, 
AP, AR, AS, AT 

COM CO, COL, CON, COR 

DIS 01, DIF 

EX E, EF 

IN IL, IM, IR 

OB OC, OF, OP 

sue sue, SUF, SUG, SUP, 
SUR, SUS 

TRANS TRA, TRAN 





R^t Cards 


Suffix Entries 




for Tray 


for X[ght Wheel 


CEPT 


To Take or Seize 


ABLE 


Capable of 


DUCT 


To Lead, Make, 


AGE 


Process of 




Shape, or Fashion 








ANCE 


Fact of 


FER 


To Bear or Carry 










ANT 


One V/ho Does 


FIC 


To Make or Do 










ED 


Pait Tense 


GRAPH 


To Writs 










ER 


One Who Does 


LOG 


Speach or Science 








FUL 


Possess i ng 


MITT 


To Send 










ING 


Act of Doing 


POS 


To Put or Plaes 










ISH 


Resembl ing 


PLIC 


To Fold, Band, 








Twlit or jntefwaava 


1ST 


One Who Does 


SCRi BE 


To Wr i ta 


IVE 


Having Nature of 


SIST 


To Stand, Endure, 


LESS 


Without 




or Persist 










LY 


L i ke a 


SPECT 


To Look 










HINT 


State of 


TAIN 


To Have or Hold 










NESS 


State of 


TEND 


To St ret eh 










OUS 


Havl nq 


OTHER ! 


SPELLINGS^ 










TION 


State of 


CEPT 


CAP| CAPT, CEIV, 








CEITj CIP 


OTHER 


SPELLINGS: 


DUCT 


DUC, DUIT 






FER 


LAT, LAY 


ABLE 


IBLE 


FIC 


FACp FACT, FASH, FEAT 


ANCE 


ENCE 


LOG 


OLOGY 


ER 


OR 


MITT 


MISSi MIS, MIT 


TION 


SI ON 


POS 


POUND, PON, POST 






PLIC 


PLAY, PLEX, PLOY, PLY 






SCRIBE 


SCRIP, SCRIV 






SIST 


STA 






SPECT 


SPEC, SPI , SPY 







TAIN TEN, TIN 
TEND TENS, TENT 



ERIC 
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PART ONE I DRAFTING SKILLS 



Basic Sentenca Patttrni 



A sentence a day keeps Incompleteness away. A sentence braved is a sentence 
iearned, A rolling sentence gathers no loss* A elais that sentenees together 
improves together • Prose is arch I tecture i not Interior decoration. 

Whatever Hamingway meant by his addition to the otherwise sparkling witticisms 
above* ft seems clear that kids should have a chance to practice and extend their 
understanding of the English sentence* 

It seems unlikely that memorizing definitions of sentences will help and the 
Reed- Ke 1 logg diagramming promulgated In the thirties has not exactly covered 
Itself with glorious results* If kids are going to learn how to build sentences, 
it seems like a senilble Idea that they should do that by bul Idj ng sentences , 

Taking things apart can be a lot of fun if it's not Important that the object run 
after you're through with It or if someone else will clean up the mess. Putting 
things together can be messy too, but on the whole something positive often 
results and maket the mesi worthwhile* 

It may be possible to learn the English sentence without being messy although 
the experrence of our major writers makes that seem unlikely but for sure it's 
not going to happen unless a kid gets a chance to build sentences with his own 
two hands * . 

This is a program in sentence building with kids' hands as well as heads. 

This is a serious proposal that kids build a sentence a day beginning with the 
basic blueprint patterns of the language. Manipulating words from the word caches 
into sentences of one's own making^ fol lowing sentence patternSp will give visual 
illustration to the idea that language Is structure. It will also involve the 
student in working out structural problemsi from modifier placement and verb form 
to punctuation and spelling. 

The word-cache plus mode 1 -sentence act! vi ty v^/l 1 1 facilitate the drafting process 
by offering models for the variety of ways in which an idea can be expressedi and 
by showing the effects' of sentence-form on meaning. 

By using correct models and the student's own capacity for sentence^production, 
we teach by positive example rather than by the f ind^the-^mistake^and^correct'^l t 
method. The latter method never answers the question, why did the kid make the 
error in the first place? 

What we ought to have right here is a stack of printed basic sentence pattern 
models for each teacher to hang on the classroom walls. But there's only so much 
you can do In one summer so we don't yet. (Anyone want to hf Ip?) 

Basicallyi the plan works like thisi Consult the basic pattern list Included on 
the following pages, and note the dotted lines around each pattern. These lines 
Indicate hOfV a teacher might write the sentences with felt pen on tagboard and 
O jnt them on the walh Place the model sentences around the class room* Students 
UCiuld see them. 

^ -IS- 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
Book 1 



Pre-Sgn^tence EKperlences i Rsference Pages : 

1* Speakers of all languiges deseribe their experiences 3f 8-10, 12, H^IS, 

66, 75 

2. Speakers of English eKperience natural objects and ^ 2^ 19, 5^-55i 60-^61 
words in parts and divisions (^'things'* leparated from 

•'aetions'O 

3. Speakers of English give names to thingi 6-7i Hi i»8-51i 63 

Speakers of English give names to actions 4-5, 16-18, 21-25| 67 

5, Speakers of English interchange names flexibly; a noun 52-53* 58-59 
is a verb is a noun 



(Oevelopment of a iense of the sentence begins with imaginative 
experiences in the first and second grade books* It is not 
Impossible but is certainly an uphill struggle for a child who 
has not had these experiences to develop sentence sense.) 



NEW DiRECTIONS IN INGLISH 



Book 2 

Pre ■Sentence E^^erj^nceV : Rsfsrtnee Pagsi : 

1, Speakers of Engllih see eomparisons in their deserlp* 2-3i 5*7i i3i 15"2l 

tlons of things and ictfens 76 

2* Speakari of EngUsh describe natural objeets and words 8, 36, 78, 86, 91 
as i f they had parts and divlsioni 

3. Spaakeri of EngUih name things In tirmi of memberihlp 29-30, 37 
classes 

Speakers of English name acttoni In terms of membership 33*35, 38*39 
classes 

5* Speakers of English must live with both the problems II, 31, 37, 53, 75, 

and the enrtehment caused by their flexible use of 79"8l 
language 

6, Speakers of Engllih use word parts to show numbef and 82-85^ 87*^ 88 
t ime« 

7, Speakeri of Engllih use start and stop signals to mark 32-95f 97"10i 
written sentences 

8, Speakers of English use sentence patterns that can be 90 , 96 
expanded and tfansformed 

Standard Sentence Pattern : 

Noun Part + Verb Part 89- gO 



Standard Sah tenet Pgttern" i 

Sentence ^ Noun Part. + Verb Part 155 

Bosk h 



Standard Sentence Pattern : 

Sentence ^ NQun Part + Verb Part S3 

Book g 

Biiic Sentenee Patterns 1 ! 

Pattern 1 S - N + V 179 

Pattern 2 S ^ N + V + DO 182 

Pattern 3A S ^ N + LV + C-n I85 

Pattern 38 S ^ N + LV + C-adJ I85 

Pattern 3C S ^ N + LV + C-adv 185 

BoQk 6 

Pattern 2A S^N + V+ IO + DO 159 

Book 7 

Pattern 2B S ^ N + V + 00 + OC 207 

Book 8 

Review of All Above 12^-125, 314*316 



Activities for Generating Basic Sentences 



The first activity Is for the teacher, or the teacher and students together, to 
produce models of the basic sentence patterns for use on the wall or table. They 
could look nice this, made of tagboard and printsd with felt pen, perhaps m 
colors: 



Bii^ds sing. 

NOUN ^ v{e& 




But it would be helpful if the models can be displayed just above the blackboard 
or bulletin board so that itudents may write or post their own sentence directly 
below: 





An alternative arrangement is to make the models with slots or holders to contain 
the sentence parts: 




Birds I ^ 



N + V 
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Once you have deeided on a method of construction, here are the basic pattern 
models for which you may need cards, depending on what grade you teach: 



PATTERN 1: 



Birds sing, 
N + V 



PATTERN 2: 



Birds make melody, 
N + V + DO 



PATTERN 2Ai 



Ch 1 ckens 


give 


farmers 


eggs. 


N 


+ V + 


10 H 


I- DO 



PATTERN 2B: 




PATTERN 3A: 


Kangaroos are marsupials. 




N + LV + N 






PATTERN 38: 


Pandas are furry. 






N + LV + ADJ 





PATTERN 3Ci 



Wi nter is htrt, 
N + LV + ADV 



Note I Before you racm off to mika thete models , check the pittern eKpinslon 
O exarelsei in the edttfng seetion. 



Further Actlyities 



MAKING YOUR OWN: A class may develop its own series of sentence modeli from words 
and ideas they like better than the ones provided, 

^ 4^ 

i\ 3» J* 



LIVING SINTENCESt Print some nouns and verbs from the class word cache on extra 
large cards and distribute them In random order to students standing in a row who 
will hold them up in the front of themselves* The students will need to rearrange 
themselvas in order to form a sentence* (This never fails to remind one of the 
Chriitmis pageant which was supposed to begin with five children marching on 
stage, each holding a card with a letter to spells H - E - L - L - 0, and then the 
boy with the '0* got on the wrong end!) 

A ^ ^ 



SENTENCE NOTEBOOKS: Students can use their own word cache to form sentencei iccord- 
Ing to the model patterns. These can be kept In a notebook, Occastonalty students 
can get together to form itorlei from ientences collected in their notebooks* 

%k ^ 



ACTIVITIES WITH WALL MODELSi The teacher introduces a spscffic model and asks 
studenti to generate their own version from the word caches* This can readi ly 
be tted to recent readingi field trips » discussions or Intereits* 

^ A 



FROM READING: The students are wofkirig on a specific story or discussion* The 
teacher J ntroduces a sentence model incidental to the main task of understanding 
the story or evanti but helping that purposB by affording a structure In which 
students may put forth their ideas. Amazing things will happen If half the room 
states their idea In Pattern Z but the other half uses Pittern 3. 



A ^ ^ 



TROUBLE-SHOOTING: Students having specific difficulties with sentance structure 
and punctuation are directed to the models and the word caches, and helped to 
generate sentences which confront ind work out the problems* 



EKLC 
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Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK M 

PAGE 50 MEV/ DiRECTlDNS IN ENGLISH 

■ NOUNS 

Fi il in the blanks with interesting nouns from your wofd cachei 

EXAIiPL^ : The shrewd detective solved a compliGated case* 

1* The powerful repaired the leaky _ # 

2* The busy gabbed for long hours* j 

3. The fast alavator left my weak on the first floor* 

4, Our craiy eat gobbled up the meek * 

5* The sad driver stepped from the smashed * 

6* The gleeful baby banged on the interesting * 

7- The vacationing family drove across the deserted . 

8. The unhappy sGhoolboy growled about the wet * 

9. I held my throbbing after I dropped the heavy 

10* The snoopy iearehed for some iloppy 
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Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK i» 



PAGE 36 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 


VERBS ff\ 




On the 1 ine under 


each sentence^ write five words that can fill tach of the blanks 


in the sentence. 


Check your word cacha for possible answers. 


1 «. braouBj ly tns 


snow * 


A m Tha genera 1 


a 1 1 day * 




the gum that was on the table. 


k • Ray 


the car. 




to the classroom^ 


6 , Sap 


from the tree* 


7. Thi object 


terrible! 


8. Birds 


9, Phil 


up the mountain* 


10» Sua 


the footbal 1 . 







ERIC 
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classroom quantity from the coordinator. 
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Word Dfaftlng Supplement 



BOOK k 
PAGE 39 
AOJECriVES #1 



to 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



From the word cache beldw, choosa words which sensibly complete the fol lowing 
sentences, Usa each word only onee . There are more words in the list than you 
wi ] I need. 



K The \ , 

2* Little Jimmy was unhappy about his 

3. The - rahbit stood by quietly, 

k\ The 

5* The 



dog Itapgd Into ths air. 
record. 



duckllnci waddiad into the 



pond 



door startled us as we walked ilwly through the 



6. The 

7, The 



house* 

boy wilked leross the 



8. That earpentar is a 

9, The 



apple was placed on the 
worker* 



gentleman bought Ui 



10. As a safety patrolman you should be extremely 



lawn, 
table. 



mi Ikshakas, 



funny 

yel low 

fait 

good 

awf u 1 

full 

grassy 

clean 

beaut f ful 

hot 

creak I ng 



Wit 

brl gh t 
ugly 
broken 
del id ous 
thumpi ng 
smal ly 
dangerous 
twe 1 ve 
wrecked 
tiny 



ordlniry 

sorrowful 

violent 

tdvancing 

ikJllfuI 

wealthy 

dreary 

cute 

cautious 
cool 
brown 
nervous 



Word Drafting Supplamant 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGE 39 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGL ISH 
ADJECTIVES n " 

Complete the sentences by frlling in the blanks with adjectivei. 

The __ . pupil was eongratulatad by the 

teacher* 



2* The car performed poorly on the trip* 

3- The coach was happy to work with the 

quarterback. 



^* The bike stood near the bui Idlngp 

5. The ^ bui took forever to reach the city. 

6* boats drifted slowly past the dock. 

7* He popped his buttons when he tried on the 

uniform, " 



8. The . horse trotted slowly along the pith, 

9* The test was extremely , 

'0. Our puppy tripped over the hose on the lawn* 
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Word Drafting Supplement 



to 

BOOK k 

PAGE k7 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

VERBS ffZ ~ 

Use each word cache balow to make a sentencei supplying your wn verb or verbs to 
ereate the action. Underline all your verbs . Add whatever wordi are necessary to 
makg your sentence ienslble* 

EXAMPLE I preyg inteater, busily^ hungry > unlucky 

Posiible sentence: The hungry anteater busily hunted Its unlucky prey. 
1. aiiowancej quickly^ generous, boy, Dad 



2, drum, cool, noisily, daily, guy 



3. enormoui, fiercely, gorflla, target 



popcorn, pool, accidentally, Bfll 



5. napkin, naughty, gleefully, mesiy 



6* rhinoceros, river, rambling, caralessly, shallow 



7, race, tprfnter, good, speedy 



8* wind, tent, ground, howling 



9, landlord, greedily, sneering 



10* glue, gloves, Tom, fuiiy* foolishly, sleepy 
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A REMINOERi Check again the word ciche activities, many of which can be combinad 
with sentence pattern activities* 



18^ 



i) 



Jut 



hi 



h 
IS 



ROLF STROMBERG 




WAS THIS A PRINTER'S IRROR, 
OR HAS SOMEONE NOT HAD THI 
_ THE BELLEVUE BASIC SKILLS 
'm.flr • n T '^'W^^^ PATTERN 

/Music Beautiiul ^ ^^^^^^^ 



Fiatigorsky Makes 




it h Iriily presumptuous 
to comment about somo 
rnuslciani. They are artists 
so far advanced in tlieir 
realm that they are in 
many ways above critU 
chm, Tiuit*s the caj^e with 
Gregor Piatigor=^ky who 
gave a stunning concert 
fast night in the Opera 
House with the Seallla 
Symphony. 

Some cellUts in this 
world may match hhii on 
occasion: none will surpass 
him. lio proved that ho 
convincingly last night as 
he perlormed the workl 
premiere of Grant Begiari- 
an'.!; Diversion.^ Tor VMola, 
Cello and Orchestra. aJong 
vvjlh Milton KatimH, who 
stepped down from the po- 
dium, and then svas the hu- 
loist in Anton in Dvorak's 
Concerto lor Collo and Or- 
chestra. 

*'Sorsky Is a master 
*nv commonl 

V' 



Tlie PostJntelligencer 




CIO 



Tues.. Qet, I. If72 



again excellont solo work 
by fliitist Scutt Goff and a 
lirlcf momoni by concort- 
master llcnry Sicgl. 

The World premierG of 
Beglarlan .s work was itini- 
ulatlng. It Is divided into 
eight short segments; a 
march, A Sad Song. A mer- 
ry Song. Canonic Dis- 
course, Fantasy, Menuet, 
Gigue and a March. It 1 
highly melodic, in the 
modern sense, but not glar- 
ingly dissonant. 

Piatlgorsky was siiperb 
a.^ was Katims, who sur- 
rendered the podium to Jo- 
seph Levine for the Be- 

" 'ian, Pialigorsky gave 
^ining and Katims 
* hp is a 



was not as jwliahed m oni 
would like. 

Not until the fourSi 
movement did the Sympho- 
ny come alive/ and do the 
Allegro con spirito with 
alertness and vigor, ^ It 
wasn't so much that they 
weren't inspired' — they 
seemed to be . ^ just 
" 'spired,*' If one can My 
that, t 

The rest of the eveninf 
consiited of Joaquin Turi- 
na-i '*Danza Fantastlcas," 
which is plfisant enough,- 
and which received a fine 
reading from Katims and 
the Symphony. There was 
a nice but brief solo by- 
principal cellist Ray 
^is The iecond mr^'r 
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PART ONE I DRAFTING SKILLS 



Questions That Form Ideas 



Have you ever seen a student whose head wai not spilling oyer with Ideas and 
chatter until he picks up a penctl? Have you ever seen a student who, given 
an assignn^nt, grindi out a sentence and a half, then collspses from sheer 
Intellectual exhaustion with *'Can't think of anything more to say-'? 

ContreTy to what might seem obvious from the example above, laek of fdais is not 
a major problem In kid's writing* Kids don't need stimulation or motivation for 
more idtas* What kids ^- and everybody need it help with the Ideas they have. 

People need some means of shaping, carving^ rollingi turning, testing ideas that 
are within them, but unexpressed; that Is, not pressed out. 

Perhaps the most basic skill In pressing out Ideas and maintaining the momentum 
of QOntlnulng to think about a topic is the basic skill of question-aikl ng* 
Using for an example one of the dullest assignments imaglneable "Write about 
courage" the examples that follow illustrate ho^ even a duj 1 , unformed idea 
can be qu ickened. and thinking energy sustained^through the use of quest ion-aiking. 

The ability to ask the questions that follow, suggested by Prent i ee-Ha 1 P s 
Thinking and Writing, An Inductive Program in Composition (1969) should be part of 
every studenf^ repertQire of basic drafting skills^ 



Note ; 

As with every other page in this pubHcatloni indeed in the 
en tire. notebook, extra copies In class quantity ire available 
from the coordinator* 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT... 



1. Action , mental or physical movement 

WHAT MOVEMENTS DO YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THI ACT OF COURAGE? WHAT THOUGHTS? 

2. Agreement , concord 

WITH WHAT THINGS IS COURAGE IN AGREEMENT? WITH WHAT DOES IT GO? 

3. Appearance , the external Image 

WHAT DOES COURAGE LOOK LIKE? A PERSON WHO HAS IT? 

k. Assoc! ation , a logical physical or mental connection 
WITH WHAT THINGS DO YOU CONNECT COURAGE? 

5. Attribute , that which Is characteristic of a person or thing 
WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF COURAGE? 

6. Cause^ , that which brings about a result 

WHAT MAKES COURAGE HAPPEN? WHAT THINGS DOES COURAGE MAKE HAPPEN? 

7* Change , an alteration 

WHAT THINGS DOES COURAGE EASILY CHANGE INTO? UP TO WHAT POINT IS IT 
STILL COURAGE? WHAT CHANGES DOES COURAGE MAKE HAPPEN? 

8. Character , an Individual portrayed in a story 

WHAT CHARACTERS CAN YOU THINK OF WHO HAVE HAD COURAGE? 

9. Chronology , an arrangement based upon the criterion of time 
WHAT COMES BEFORE COURAGE? AFTER? 

10. Classification , the grouping of objects, facts, or events in accordance 
wi th estabi I shed criteria 

IN WHAT CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM DO YOU PLACE COURAGE? WHERE? 

11. Compar ! son , an examination which reveals likenasses or differences 
WHAT IS COURAGE LIKE? UNLIKE? 




12. Conclus Ion, an outcome 

WHAT ARE SOME LIKELY OUTCOMES OF COURAGE OR COURAGEOUS ACTION? 

13. Context , the words appearing before or after another word or phrase 
which help establish the intended meaning 

WHAT WORDS ARE LIKELY TO APPEAR JUST BEFORE OR AFTER COURAGE IN A STORY? 

Correspondence, a matching of I tern with Item, or a matching of items 
. in one series with items in another series 
WITH THE WORD "COURAGE" APPEARING IN A LIST OF GOOD THINGS, WHAT WORD . 
WOULD IT BE ACROSS FROM IN A LIST OF BAD THINGS? IF "COURAGE" APPEARED 
IN A LIST OF BAD THINGS, WHAT WORD WOULD IT BE ACROSS FROM IN THE LIST 
OF GOOD THINGS? 

15* Crj terlon , a standard by which something may be measured or Judged 

WHAT STANDARDS CAN YOU APPLY TO AN ACTION TO TELL WHETHER IT I S "COURAGE"? 
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16. Daf Ini tion , an explanation which describes and sets limits on the meaning 
of Objects, words, or statements 

WHAT IS THE MEANING OF COURAGE? HOW FAR DOES IT GO? WHERE DOES IT STOP? 

1 7. Description , a report which conveys an Image of what has been experienced 
or I mag I ned 

DESCRIBE A TIME YOU HAVE EXPERIENCED COURAGE IN YOURSELF OR SOMEONE ELSE 

18. Detail, a fine point 

WHAT ARE THE FINE POINTS OF COURAGE, THINGS NOT EVERYONE NOTICES? 

19. Pi rect ion , a point In space, an Instruction 

WHERE DOES COURAGE SEEM HEADED; WHERE IS A PERSON GOING WHO HAS IT? HOW 
WOULD YOU TELL SOMEONE HOW TO BE COURAGEOUS, HOW TO GET COURAGE? 

20. Effect , a result 

WHAT RESULTS DOES COURAGE HAVE UPON THE PERSON WHO HAS IT? ON OTHERS? 

21. En t j ty , that which exists as a distinct unit 

IS cbURAGE A THING? IS THERE SUCH A THING AS COURAGE OR ONLY COURAGEOUS 
PEOPLE? 

22. Event , an Incident 

DESCRIBE SOMETHING THAT HAPPENED IN WHICH COURAGE WAS EVIDENT 

23. Evidence , that which Is used in an attempt to prove something 

IMAGINE AN AC" YOU THINK IS COURAGEOUS, THEN LIST ITEMS OF EVIDENCE THAT 
WHAT YOU SAW WAS, IN FACT, COURAGE 

Zk, Exaggeration , the act of going beyond the truth 

WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON SAVING A CHILD FROM A BURNING BUILDING, AT 
FIRST COURAGEOUS, THEN EXAGGERATED. WHAT DOES THE COURAGE BECOME? 

25. Exper i ence , an Involvement that produces an effect 

DESCRIBE AN INCIDENT INVOLVING COURAGE, GIVING ENOUGH DETAILS OF THE 
ACTION SO THAT THE READER ACTUALLY BEGINS TO FEEL WHAT IT MUST HAVE BEEN 
LIKE 

26. Exp 1 ana t ion , that which tells about a particular state In relation to the 
factors that brought It about. 

IMAGINE A STORY IN WHICH CHAPTER THREE SHOWS A COURAGEOUS ACT. NOW WRm 
THE PART OF CHAPTER ONE WHICH SHOWS HOW THIS COURAGE WAS DEVELOPED IN THE 
HERO'S CHILDHOOD 

27. Form, an external framework • 
TTWHAT ORDER OF EVENTS DO YOU THINK OF COURAGE HAPPINING? IF YOU MAKE A 
PICTURE OF COURAGE, WHAT SHAPE DO YOU SEE FOR IT? 

28* Function , a natural or assigned action which Is in accord with the intrinsic 
make-up of a person or thing 

OF ALL THE THINGS THAT MIGHT HAPPEN IN A COURAGEOUS ACTION, WHICH ACTIONS 
BELONG SPECIFICALLY TO THE ACT OF COURAGE? 
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Genera I i zat i on , a principle derived from particulars 
FROM ALL THE FACTS YOU HAVE BEEN ABLE TO IDENTIFY ABOUT COURAGE, WHAT 
CONCLUSION COULD YOU DRAW ABOUT WHEN IT IS LIKELY TO HAPPEN? TO WHOM? 
UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES? 

Goal, an aim 

TOT IS COURAGE AN ATTEMPT TO REACH FOR? 

Hypgthes is , a reasoned explanation, subject to verification, of what has 
happened or wl I I happen 

UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES WOULD YOU EXPECT TO WITNESS THE NEXT ACT OF 
COURAGE? HOW WOULD YOU ACCOUNT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COURAGE IN THE 
HUMAN RACE? 

I den t j f j cat i on , the act of making something distinct through its name, 
function, or attributes 

HOW CAN YOU TELL COURAGE FROM BRAVERY? FROM COWARDICE? 

. I mage ry , mental impressions suggested through figurative language 
WHAT WOULD BE A GOOD SYMBOL FOR COURAGE? 

j nf erence , Judgment based on information, knowledge, or belief 

WHAT WOULD YOU JUDGE TO BE THE MAIN REASONS FOR A PERSON' S HAVING COURAGE? 

I nterpretat ion , the adding of one's view to another's view or set of views 
DOES LORD JIM POSSESS COURAGE? 

Key Concepts , basic ideas that control reasoning within a subject area 
WHEN A PERSON IS ENGAGED IN AN ACT OF COURAGE, WHAT SEEMS TO BE HIS THINK^ 
ING PROCESS? WHAT THOUGHTS OVERCOME HIS FEAR? 

Mean ! ng , the relationship in the mind of the speaker or writer and in the 
mind of the hearer or reader between the symbol and the idea It calls up 
DOES HUCKLEBERRY FINN SHOW COURAGE WHEN HE BEFRIENDS JIM? 

Member sh i p . the state of belonging to or being included in a group 

WITH WHAT OTHER PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS DO YOU INCLUDE COURAGi? WHAT ARE 

THE SET OF ACTIONS OR THOUGHTS THAT COLLECTIVELY ARE CALLED COURAGE? 

Mgdi fi cat ion , the act of changing to a limited degree 

CAN YOU THINK OF ANYONi WHO HAS GROWN IN COURAGE? CAN COURAGE BE SOMETHINa 
THAT YOU CAN HAVE MORE OR LESS OF? WHAT IS A LITTLE COURAGE? 

Mot i ve^ , need or desire that results In action 

ARE" THERE REASONS THAT COULD MAKE A PERSON BE COURAGEOUS ONE TIME AND NOT 
ANOTHER TIME? 

Name , a word or group of words by which something can be fdentlfied 
FROM WHAT LANGUAGE IS THE WORD COURAGEOUS? WHAT D ! D IT MEAN ORIGINALLY? 



Har ra t i on , a linked succession of happenings or ideas 
TELL A LITTLE STORY TO ILLUSTRATE COURAGE 



N' ega t ion , denial, opposition, or nullification 

MAKE A LITTLE PRESENTATION TO SHOW THAT THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS COURAGE: 
THERE ARE ONLY PEOPLE WHO WANT SOMETHING VERY BADLY 



Obsej^vat i on , the act of seeing or being aware of objects or situations 
THINK OF THE LAST TIME YOU WITNESSED COURAGE AND HAKE A LIST OF EVERYTHING 
YOU CAN REMEMBER ABOUT IT 



LOOK AROUND THE ROOM; COULD ANYTHING IN THE ROOM BE USED BY A PERSON IN 
AN ACT OF COURAGE? COULD COURAGE ITSELF BE SOMETHING PHYSICAL; THAT IS, 
CERTAIN NERVE IMPULSES OR BRAIN CHEMISTRY? 

Ogi n Ion , a personal or group viewpoint 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE VALUE OF COURAGE IN OUR SOCIETY? WHAT DO 
PEOPLE IN YOUR DISCUSSION GROUP THINK? 



0 rde r , a systematic arrangement •■ 

MAKE A SERIES OF THREE-PICTURE CARTOONS IN WHICH THE ORDIR OF PICTURES IN 
EACH IS 1) CHALLINGE, 2) DECISION, 3) COURAGE 

Organ i za t Ign^ , the act of arranging I terns to function i nterdependant ly 
according to a specific purpose 

PLAN A LIST OF CHARACTERS FOR A PLAY THAT WILL ILLUSTRATE COURAGE; DECIDE 
THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE AND WHEN EACH WILL BE ON STAGE WITH ANOTHER 

Part "Whole , the relationship between a member and the total 
DISCUSS THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD AS PART OF A LARGER SOMETHING 
WmiN THE COUNTRY; DESCRIBE THE SOMETHING WITHIN THE COUNTRY AS PART 
OF A LARGER SOMETHING WITHIN THE WORLD 

Pattern , a form established by recurrence 

DO YOU SEE ANY PATTERN IN VARIOUS ACTS OF COURAGE-, IS THERE SOMETHING 
COMMON TO THEM ALL? 

Place , a specific location 

IN ANY ACT OF COURAGE YOU CAN RECALL, WHAT DID THE PLACE WHERE IT OCCURRED 
HAVE TO DO WITH IT? 

Poinj of View , a physical, logical, or emotional position from which some- 
thing is V i ewed 

DESCRIBE AN ACTION WHICH ONE OBSERVER WOULD CALL COURAGEOUS BUT ANOTHER 
OBSERVER WOULD CALL SELFISH; WHAT ACCOUNTS FOR THE DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTION? 

Predication , the act of assigning actions, stites, or qualities used as 
complements 

PRINT THE WORD COURAGE ON A CARD; EXPERIMENT WITH PLACING VARIOUS VERB- 
CARDS AFTER IT. TRY "IS," "MIGHT BE," "SHOULD BE," "ATTEMPTS," "OCCURS" 

Preference , principle of favoring some over others 

MAKE A LIST OF FIVE DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS INCLUDING COURAGE; 
CHOOSE THREE THAT YOU WOULD MOST WANT FOR YOURSELF 




55. Priori ty , the order of selection or placement according to importance 
MAKE A LIST OF CHARACTERISTICS YOU MOST WANT A PERSON TO HAVE WHO WILL 
SHARE A DESERT ISLAND WITH YOU; CHANGE THE SITUATION TO A PLANE CRASH 

56. P^rocedure , a series of actions directed toward an end 

WRITE A MILITARY MANUAL LIST OF PROCEOURES FOR DEVELOPING COURAGE IN NEW 
RECRUITS; WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH SUCH A LIST? WHAT PROCEDURE WOULD 
DOING THAT TO THE LIST BE PART OF? 

57. Qua 1 i t y , an attribute 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY IS NOT STRAINED; WHAT WOULD YOU SAY ABOUT THE QUALITY 
OF COURAGE? 

58. Reas^ojT^ , stated cause for opfnlon or action 
NAME ONE GOOD REASON WHY I SHOULD HAVE COURAGE 

59. Reca 1 1 , the act of bringing back something through memory 

HOW MANY ACTS OF COURAGE CAN YOU REMEMBER FROM REAL LIFE COMPARED WITH 
THE NUMBER YOU CAN REMEMBER FROM READING? FROM TELEVISION? 

60. Reference , person or work consulted for informatfon or recommendation 
WHAT WOULD YOU FIND IF YOU LOOKED IN THE LIBRARY FOR READINGS ABOUT 
COURAGE? OF THE SOURCES YOU MIGHT LOCATE, WHICH WOULD BE MOST AUTHORITATIVE? 

61. Re I at i onsh i p , a physical or mental association 

WRITE THE WORD COURAGE ON A CARD. ALONGSIDE THAT CARD PLACE CARDS WITH 
NAMES OF PEOPLE, OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, OF PLACES, OF MOVIES. STATE 
WHAT COMES INTO YOUR HEAD AS YOU PLACE EACH NEW CARD ALONGS I DE THE COURAGE 
CARD. NOW TAKE AWAY THE COURAGE CARD AND TRY TO ARRANGE THE OTHER CARDS 
WITH EACH OTHER AND TELL YOURSELF WHY YOU'RE PUTTING THEM THAT WAY 

62. Rep 1 y , a written or oral response 

WRITE A LETTER TO THE COWARDLY LION ANSWERING HIS QUESTION, WHERE CAN I 
FIND COURAGE? 

63. Ru ies , guides for procedure 

WRITE A BOOK OF RULES FOR PLAYING THE GAME, COURAGE 

6^. Sequence , a consecutive arrangement 

PLAN AN OUTLINE FOR A SCHOOL ASSEMBLY HONORING DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 

65. Ser i ation . the placement of an item in a sequence according to Its relation- 
ship to other" members of the sequence 

FOR THE ASSEMBLY IN #64, JUSTIFY TO THE PLANNING COMMITTEE WHY THE READING 
OF I HAVE A DREAM SHOULD OCCUR WHERE YOU THINK IT SHOULD 

66. Sett ! ng , a time and place for activity 

FOR THE PLAY IN ff^B, WHERE SHOULD THE ACTION HAPPEN? IN WHAT YEAR? 

^7* 5 i mi le , a figurative comparison using 1 i ke or as 

BEGIN A STATEMENT WITH COURAGE IS LIKE™T . COMPLETE THE STATEMENT IN 
TURN WITH THINGS THAT CAN BE PERCEIVED BY THE FIVE SENSES 
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68. Symbol , something that stands for something else 

YOU HAVE JUST BEEN APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF^ A COMPANY MARKETING A NEW 
GASOLINE CALLED COURAGE. DECIDE WHAT ANIMAL, FIGURE, OR OTHER SIGN WILL 
REPRESENT YOUR COMPANY IN ADVERTISING 

^9* SynQnym , a v^ord having a meaning simnar to that of another word 

LIST WORDS THAT MEAN ABOUT THE SAME AS COURAGE; RANK THEM 1-2-3-ETC. FOR 
HOW CLOSE THEY COME TO MEANING EXACTLY THE SAME THING AS COURAGE 

70- Sys tem » a sat procedure; a combination of related parti that forms an 
Integral whole 

TELL WHY COURAGE CAN NEVER BE PART OF A SYSTEM 

71- Time , a period in which a narrative occurs 

NAME TIMES IN WHICH WRITERS HAVE DEVELOPED GREAT THEMES OF COURAGE; IS 
THIS ONE OF THOSE TIMES? 

72. Trans 1 1 ion , the process of linking one point to another; that which does 
the H nki ng 

PUT A CARD WITH THE WORD COURAGE ON THE WALL; WAY OVER TO THE LEFT PUT A 
CARD WITH DISINTEREST; WAY OVER TO THE RIGHT PUT A CARD WITH COWARDICE. 
NOW TRY TO MAKE NEW CARDS THAT WILL LEAD INTO AND TIE ALL THE CARDS 
TOGETHER, (IF THE FLANKER CARDS AREN'T YOUR IDEA OF EXTREMES, MAKE YOUR 
OWN.) 



Some Suggestions for Using the Previous List 

u could, of course, give the kids one a day like vitamins. But you couid alio 
velop skill with the items on the list through: 

Read ing Students identify for their word caches an important word or 

two from their read f ng^ then group themselves on the relatedness 
or similarities of their ielected words. Each group then runs 
their word through the list for interesting v>/ays to discuss 
vvhat they have read. 

Conferencing Teacher meets with student who has momentarily lost momentum 
and, using items from the list, inquires, ''Have you thought 
about this?*' 

Out 1 i n i nci List is posted on wall and student throws five darts at it. 

Resulting five items form prel iminary topics Just to get drafting 
started. 

Gi ant Col I age Begin a gigantic wall hanging in which each work of Itteratufe 
the class reads is represented by a collage depicting one of 
the 1 i s toques t ions . A visual record of the year ' s readi ng 
reiul ts, whi ch ought to be fun in itself. 
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PART ONE: DRAFTKJG SKILLS 
Principles of Creativity 



In an nrtlcie cal led ■-Structure of IntellGct*' appearing in the Psycho 1 ogl ca ] 
Bu 1 le t Ui^ (53, 1956, pp, 267^293) J. P. GuMford suggested that the operations of 
the creative mind are not particularly mysterious* According to Guilford^ 
creativity Is largeiy the man 1 f es 1 1 ng-^wh i ch anyone can do'-^of six basic principles. 
Teachers who remember Dr. Flora Fennimore's year^long in-service course in the 
Benevua Engllih Program during 1971=72 will perhaps recatl Dr. Fennlniore's 
appHcatlon of GuMford -s ideas with Sellavue children* 

Even though this may be too brief to be of much help, wc; reprint Guilford's six 
principles hara as leads for ideas in the drafting stage* 

Capacity To Be Disturbed What's wrong here? 

V/hat ' s ml ss ! ng? 

Where are the gaps? ' . . 



F1 uen 



How many things can I use this for? 
What comes neKt? 



Divergence How can I add to this? 

~ V/hat cin I substitute for this? 

can I think of this in a different dimension? 
How can I combine this In a different way? 
How many purposes" can I use this for? 
What can I put this next to? 
What new situation can I put this In? 

Analysis How can I take this apart In a different way? 

Mow can I spread the pieces into new groupings? 



Syn thes i How can I put this together In a new way? 

How can I recombine these pieces? 

Redef i n 1 t ion How can i make something else out of this? 

How can I compare this to something else? 

Other ideas for creative drafting activities can be found ini 

Don Fabun, You and Creativity , Glencoe Press, 1969 

8701 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly HI 1 is, CA 9021 I 

Making It Strange 1, 2, 3, Harper Row, 1968 
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PART ONE^ DRAFTING SKILLS 



Ques ti ons That Extend I deas 



SECTION 1: CONCRETE^SPEC I Fl C 



Percalving the qualities of specific things and specif tc events 

OVERVIEW* I. Questioning the senses 

2* Orafting descriptioni and narratives 

3* Writing dia Idgues 

km Exploring imagary and eoncrste language 

5* Exploring one^s perceptions 

6. Drafting from a point of view 

7. Exploring one's emotional responses 

8. Meditating 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISHs 

Book H 1-6 Book 6 1-12 Book 8 2-10 

197-203 250-253 95^107 

203-209 257-262 131-151 

212-215 263-270 2^9 

2^0-2^5 327-331 413-^21 

276-281 346-352 

353-360 

Book 5 2-13 

214-229 Book 7 1-43 

353*359 
389-396 
397*463 

Q.ueitioning the Senses : 

(from Herum and Cummings* P lans > Drafts, and Revisions) 

Seeing It 

What posi t ion Is it I n? 

How far is It from you? How far Is it from the central figure of the scene? 

In what direetion? What is beside It? above It? below It? in front of it 

behind It? 
What shape is it? 

Ii it mostly angles, or is It mostly curvei? Are there many small angles or 
Curves, or are there Just a few large ones? Is it flat, or does ft give a 
sense of depth? What else is that shape? 
What 5 i 2e i s i t ? 

Is It large or small compared with you? Is it large or small compared with, 
the central figure of the scene? What o)sa Is that size? 
V/hat color Is jt? 

Which color seems to dominate? Do the colors contrast sharply, pr do they 
merge? Are they bright, or are they shadowed? Where is the light coming 
from? What sort of light Is it? What else is that color? 
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Is It moving? 

If so, IE all of it moving, or just certain ptrts? Is the movement abfupt? 
rapid? slow? fluttering? fluid? What else moves like that? 

Smel nng It 

Is there Just one smelly or are there many? How strong is the dominant smell? 
Does it smell like flowers? Is it like fruit? like spice? Is it a burned smell? 
a resinous smell? putrid? How would you characterize the baekground smells? 
What else imslli of this scene? 

Tasting It 

If you tasted the thing, would it be sweet? Would It be salty? sour? bitter? 
How strong would the taste be? Would it be mixed? What else tastes that way? 

Hearing It 

Is there sound in the scene? Is there Just one sound, or are there many? What 
sort of sound Is dominant? Is It like music, or is it like noise? Is It rhythmic 
or random? Is it soft or loud? Is It high In pitch or low? Is it constant or 
changing? If there is any background sound, what sort of sound Is ft? What else 
sounds like the sounds of this scene? 

Touching It 

If you touched It, would it be cold or warm? Would ft be wet or dry? Would it 
feel oily? Would It feel sMck but not oily? How soft would It be? How hard? 
Would It be smooth, or would it be rough? Would the surface flake? Would It 
scratch? Would it respond? What else feels like that? 

Drafting Activities : 

Draft descriptions of objects In terms of the five, senses. 

Sit quietly and close your eyes* Listen. Concentrate on the loudest sounds 
and describe them to yourself. Try to describe the sounds without Identifying 
their iource. Then push the loudest sounds Into the background md focus 
your attention on softer sounds. Describe them. Then try to push all of 
the sounds into your background and try to focus on the weakest sounds you 
can hear. Foreground them and describe them. 

Do the same with sights. 

Do the same with smells. 

Do the same with touch, Concentrste on the touch of the chair on your bottom. 

Concentrate on the touch of the f loor on the bottoms of your^s^t. Concentrate 
on the touch of the air on your face. Selectively concentraf-e on different 
touches and put all other sensations into the background* 

Have different studenti go into the same experience with diffarent senses open 
or blocked. Compare their differing perceptions of the experience. 
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If all men wers born sightless, what mffmzt would It have on our language? 
Notice the visual mataphors in our speeeh: see your polnt^-- 'M'm Ijokmg 
for m new friandj" '^You're a sight for sore eyes.'* 

Ants' antennae seem to combine a sense of smell and a sense of touch 
(synesthesia). So they smell shapes and feel smells. What would the odor 
of lemons feel like if you were an ant? What would a round shape smell 
like? 

Observe two friends talking* Ignore what they say* Concentrate on what 
they do with their body language* Deicrlbe It* 

Consult: Bi rdwhis tel 1, Kineslcs and Content or Fasb Body Language . 

Draft a narrative description of a process or continuing event, concentrating 
on exactly what happens. From literature, draft descriptions of scenes^ 
events , and characters based on the imagery and other sensory informatipn. 

Set up a scene - autobiographical, historical, fictional Imaginative - 

Describe it from the point of view of character #1 

Describe it from the point of view of character #2 

Describe it from the point of view of character #3 

Write a dialogue in which character #1 and character #2 discuss their percep- 
tions of the scene. 

Exploring One's Perceptions ^ 

What things are easy to understand? 

What kind of things are hard to understand? 

What makes It difficult? 

Does your perception change when you are ill? 

What changes in your environment cause your perceptions to be sharper? re- 
itr i cted? broadened? 

What images come to mind when you think about hoIidaySp dates, a new bicycle^ 
a favorite uncle? 

Does the way a person talks evoke certain imagei of how he might look? 
Example: a radio d lie- Jockey* 

Drafting Activitles i 

Describe a specific object by comparing It with another specific object: 
A V5se shaped like an egg , a b lock of wood about as big as a goose ^ a towe 1 
folded 1 1 ke a napkm . 

Have the children close their eyes* Then make a series of soundi with class- 
room objects. Let them write about their perception of the sounds. 
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Place objects in a large box* Each object should have a unique feature, , 
Sizep texturep shape. Then let the children feel the objects without look^ 
fng. They may then draft their responses to the way the objects appealed 
to their other senses. 

Take a field trip to the waterfront, EKplain that the purpose of the trip 
IS to explore the imells and shapes of the waterfront settingp Write about 
the visit. 

Have the kids make a tape recording of a short story they have read. The 
tape wM 1 Include sounds but not dialogue. Then listen and identify the 
part of the story the sounds suggest* 

Have children role play situations without dialogue. Ask the rest of the 
class to imagine what the situation was all about. 

Show slides of a series of events (news events, historical pictures that 
have common themes) and ask students to draft ideas about the way they 
perceive the events. 

Invite students to make photo essays* Ask tliem to select a series of pictures 
that will depict an overall theme, then encourage them to arrange the pictures 
in such a way that the rest of the class can perceive what the central theme 
of the essay might be. 

Examine the imagery of body language. Take different pictures of people cut 
out of a magazine^ show them to the childrenp and ask them to Imagine what 
each pose means. 

Drafting From a Point of View : 

The chart on the next page Is Intended to show how drtFtIng from a point of 
view can bring purpose and meaning to the sometimes scattered impressions of 
a field trip. The idea Is to Tend a structure wh Ich assists In the drafting 
of concrete detaflg or lensory Images about a scen©^ using two points of viewi 

1. The dramatic*- In which the writer is limited to the outwardly 

observable appearance of the scene 

2. The omniscient"-in which the wri ter speaks as If he knoNs all that 

can be knowni thoughts of the characters i fate of 
the characteri, purpose of the eharacteri^ etc. 

The chart could be reproduced large enough to accommodate pictures. Students 
could be encouraged to share their Images of a icane at a farm, for example, 
by bringing pfcturas to place In the squares* Each day the pictures could 
be changed to provide fresh Imagei to comment upon either as a drafting 
exercise or for discussion* . 

The dramatic point of view is a workable beginning place. After describing 
the observable details of the barni the pasture, the animals, students could 
shift to the all-knowing point of view and describe the same scene with 
knowledge of what Is about to happen , what has happened previous ly, what It 
all meani. 
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Vafiations and extensions of this activity cQuld include : 

Drafting details of the scene as viewed by a person who has navar been 
on a farni before, and 

Drafting detaUs of the scene as viewed by a person who has lived all his 
1 i f e on a farm 

DraftFng datails of a meeting as seen by the main speaker, and 

as seen by an usher 

Drafting details of a shoreline as seen by a person standing on the bank, and 

as seen by a fish underwater 

Draf t I ng detai is of a scene as experienced by Macbeth creeping up the stairi, and 

as eKperienced by Lady Macbeth waiting down belowj an 
as eKperienced by a sleeping groom having a nightmare 

Drafting details of a problem as described in a popular song, and 

as des cr 1 bed I n an ed I tor i a 1 

Another Kind of Chart for Scene : 

Kenneth Burke's pentad (The Grammar of Motives), especially for older kids, 
offers another useful graphic tool for drafting responses to a scene, or for 
responding to a work of literature for that matter. Burke sees any human act 
as occurring within a framework of actor or agent, purpose, scene, agency, 
and the act itself* Burke dQesn't mention it, but we have added audience to 
the list as another dimension the writer needs to be concerned with: 



ACTOR 
who did this? 



SCENE 

when and where this happened 



ACT 

what happened 



PURPOSE 
why the actor did it 



t 



AGENCY 
what means are used 



AUDI ENCE 
for v/hom the actor did it 
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Exploring Qne*s Emotional Responses to Spec! fic Things and Events ^ 

How does it make you feel? 

Angry? Hateful? 

Fearful? Nervous'' 

Jeyfyl? Happy? Proud? 

Confused? Anxious? Uneasy? 

Appreciative? Loving? Admiring? 

Sad? Sorry? Gui 1 ty? Ashamed? 

Do events ever evoke an emational response by appealing to your sense of 
pr i de? 

Dq you respond in a generally happy manner to events that are associated with 
your childhood? Do your childhood experiences sometimes evoke angry 
responses? 

In what ways do various objects appeal to your emotions? 

Does going to a certain place make you sad sometimei? Does it make you happy? 

Drafting Activities * 

Draft your emotional responses to muslCj 

to pictures and collages, 
to colors, 

to tacti le experiences, 
to various sound affects, 
to various smel Is > 

to events j scenes^ and characters in literature. 

Draft descriptions of personal or hypothet i ca 1 ^s i tuatf ons that elicit strong - 
emotionat reactions. 

Examine a set of pictures showing national shrines > national heroeSj or national 
symbols. Draft your responses to the reaction or fmpaet these pictures 
have upon you. 

Examine the imagery of plctyres or v/rl ting that evoke amotion by appealing to 
your iense of community spirit* Draft your reactions* 

V/rite about the color spectrum and the emotional connections yog make with 
dl fferent colors . Examplei What does green make you feel? 

Describe a scene that or Igl nal ly affected you strongly but has since come to 
have a different sort of emotional effect. 

List and describe five things that make you angrier than anything else* 

Y2rnr^ List and describe five things that make you happier than anything else. 
fci^^ ^ 



Medi tat I nq t 



Meditation differs from daydreaming In that it involves a person in an extended 
period of thought on the same topic. Although the ability to spend a consider'^ 
able amount of time in disciplined thinking about a topic is a basic drafting 
ski lip we don't know too mueh about how the mind stays oecupled or how to teach 
it to someone. The questions that form ideas in the previous section may offer 
some iuggeitions. 

Some other Ideas for medi tat ing arei 

1* Mentally frame a scene^ for example to one's imaginary visual left. Toward 
the right J imagine a list of thingi that could be In the scene* Concentrate 
on moving one I tern at a time into the scene and arranging It there in some 
fixed re I at i onsh I p to the boundaries of the frame* 

2* Project yourself into the scene one sense at a time, slowly experiencing 
each item In the scene with each sense In turn, . 

3* Imagine an i dea wri tten In chalks Allow the chalk to write itemB that 
expand the idea but imagine the eraser wiping out all unrelated Ideas or 
distractions* 

Draf t i ng Act i vi ty : 

Work a large, relatively easy picture puzzle with a major, central piece re- 
moved* Medi tate--'th is is, think; don ',t rush for your penci H^about the kinds 
of things that could possibly be in the ml is 1 ng pi ece , and what the various 
poisibi I i t les could mean to the whole. 




Questions That Extend Ideas 



SECTION Ih ABSTRACT-SPECIFIC 

Conceiving rel at ionihf ps between things and between events 

OVERVIEW: 1. Exploring re la t ! onsh F ps in space and time 

2, Exploring connect ions between widely separated historical events 

3. EMplering similarities and differences 
Exploring cause-and-ef feet relationships 

5* Classifying things and events 

6, Exploring abstractions and abstract language 

7* Ana lyz Ing 

8, Deductive thinking 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN . ENGLISH: 



Book k 


10-!6 ■ 


Book 


6 


18-25 


Book 8 47-62 




19-30 






128-138 


375-379 




42-43 






304-313 


408-4 n 




178-190 






325-339 


413-421 




303 














Book 


7 


43-64 




Book 5 


17-29 






101 






69-76 






109-126 






290-302 






152 












267-295 





EKplortng Relationshrps in Space and Time : 

What is the. shortest period of time you can Imagine? . 
What is the longest span of time you can imagine? 
Are the terms space and time synonomous? 
How are space and t\rm related? 
How do scientists measure time? 
How do children measure time? 

How would you compare the life-time of an elephant with i fruit fly? 
How do people react when space re lat lonih t ps change rapidly? 
Ha^ does time regulate our lives? 

Is astrology a study of time relationships or space re 1 at I onsh 1 ps? 

What is meant by a temporary friendship? How long would ft last? 

What does the phrase, ^'Having the time of your life,*' mein? Does it mean a 
r^J^^ single incident? A period of time? 



How are the events similar? 

How are the events different? 

Were the events of the same duration? 

Did the location of tha «v«nts have anything in eo.n«n? 

Ware the eausas of the two events similar? 

Were the eventi predfctable? 

Were the events avoidable? 

Were the events unavoidable? 

Ware the human motivations In ^ . 

are they relatebla? '"^ ^^^"'^ s.milar? ,|f they were different. 

What impact did these two events have In con^on? 

Could one event be traced as a partial eause of the other? 

Was any lesson learned by society af .-h^ , . 

recurrence of a similar ynrirthrjuL'^^^ 

Could common morals be drawn frnm ft 
„ , . ^rom the f.nal outcome of historical events? 

Oraftinq Activities : 

nuclear test-ban treaty. ' nirosmma and the signing of a 

What connections do you ,ee between th. following .„.„t.7 

Undber, solos the Atlantic, Holen KelU. , earn, to co^unlcate 
pa'".n»e'rraborrd' » Jetliner crashes with 100 

A^cri^inal ,.ts a life sentence and a youn, person graduates fro. 
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Compare/contrast the decision to drop the atomic bomb on Hiroshima with the 
nuclear test ban treaty* 



Compare/contrast the forcad evacuitlon of the people of Bikini atoll during 
the Hydrogen Bc^b Taits with the later evacuatfon of Amchitka Island for 
atomi c underground tests * 

Compare/contrast the reasons for the construction of the Great Wall of China 
wi th the Berl in Wal 1 . 

Compare/contrast the downfall of the Roman Empire with the fall of the German 
Empire dur i ng \/or 1 d War M » 

Explore the connections betv/aan the use of biological warfare In World War II 
and the use of D, D, T. and the subsequent ban en its use* 

The diagram below may help some students undarstand what is meant by an 
historical parallel. I terns from an historical event are first listed on the 
left hand, solid lines. Then itemi from another^ roughly similar event are 
listed on the right hand IfneSp When making each dotted line en try, the 
student will have to decide whether to write It on a parallel or '*un-paral lei" 
linep and whether the overall outcomes are parallel or non-parallel. 

Drawing Historical Parallels (Literally) 



HISTORICAL EVENT #1 
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EVENT I A 



EVENT 2AJPARALLELJ_ 



EVENT IS 



7 EVENT JC LPARA^LILJ. 
CQNCLUSION OF EVFMT 



^ HISTgRIJAJ. EVENT |2 



I 
I 



Exploring Similarities and Differences * 

What differences exist between ages, sexes, races, nationalities? 

What similarities exist between them? 

What things are common to all human belr,gs? 

Are there similarities and differences in the use of the English language in 
the U. S, A. 7 V/hat are they? 

What are some similarities and differences in people'^ habits and customs? 

What are soma similar! ties and differences In the way people handle conflict? 
Fear? Love? Trust? 

What are some s imi lari t ies and differences between muifc and art? Between art 
and law? Between law and a brfck? Between law and a feather? Between music 
and a feather?. 

What are the similarities and differences between the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party? 

Drafting Act i vi t las : 

Write about Sim! larl ties and differences between pictures and songs, old cars 
and recent cars. Pike Street Market and Albertson's, handmade belts and 
machine-made be Its p a person building a garage and a person composing a poem. 

Write about the similarities and differences among a soldier In combat* a 
victim of flood dfsaiter, and a di s located. traveler. 



What common adaptations do all three have to make to their envlronTOnt? 



How might they respond to the overstimulation? 



In what ways do they have to react to iurvlve? 



What kind of help would each perion need to cope with the predicament? 



How are the s f tuat Ions different? 



Exploring Cause*and-Ef f ect Relationships ; 

K Give ypur interpretation of the term *'cauie*^ 



2. 



What brings about a reaction? 



3, 



How does a character in a story react to a stimulus? Identify the cause 
and i ts effect » 



How do people with different life sty lei react to the same stimulus? 
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How are cause and effect related? 
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How do we change ouf perception when we witness the 
of other people's actions? 


causes and the effects 


7. 


What caus a 1 , factors b r i na about reward? 






8. 


Wh^ t* C^U^fll ¥ ^ fSfS. hplnn ahrMi^ rtiinlc H m^pt # 7 






9. 


Wri CSU^^l T^f't'f^f^C hplnn ahi^i r*F^if-i#=*iem^ 
firiQw wsfj^ai iQWisi^ip lyi i||U d u u L wri klwl^mi 






10. 








11. 


1^ Limi^ ever a Qauss wicnouc an Brrsctf 






12, 








13. 


uan c r TeQts eve roe p rea i cc€a T rofn thfi tu re 


of the! r causes? 


U. 


What are some results that are predictable? 






15. 


Are some results unpredictable? 






16. 


What are some results that are unpredi ctab la? 






17. 


Can effects or results be **read'* backwards to 


thef r 


causes? 



Drafting Activrtlesi 

Draft logical conclusions to unfinished short stories 

Draft illogical, humorous ^ or otherwise surprising endings to short itoriei 

Draft hypothetfcal laivyer's summations to rather claarty drawn sets of 
circumstantial evtdanee 

Write mystery stories to show cause and^effect 

Write about events in pepple"s lives that changed their way of behaving. 
Write metaphoric autob I ograph 1 ei 

Trace the events In a person's 1 i fe that ray have caused him to become a 
criminal, a priest^ a teacher^ an artist, a roller derby performer* 

Imagine that you shot out a series of street lights in the toughest part of 
Chicago. What effacts would this action have upon the citizens of that 

area? ^ , 

Imagine that the police force of Seattle went on strike for a week. What 
effects would that have on the cfty and Us inhabitants? 

Imagine that you relied upon another person to write your math problems for 
you but they forgot. What might the reaction of the teacher be? How would 
you dea 1 wl th I t? 



What consequences would result from the United States' disregafd of a nuclear 
test ban treaty made with Russia? What form might these consequeneas take? 

Classifying Things and Events ; 

What is th I s th i ng? 

What doei i t do? ■ 

To what families of words does it belong? 

Does It have significanca to certain groups of people? 

How do human beings classify things? 

How might animals classify things? 

How could vm classify new things and events? 

What thtngi would you clasiify as temporary in terms of usefulnesSj need, 
des i re? 

What things are parmanent and require a c1 ass i f i cat i on system common to 
thousands of people? 

Are our classification systems based upon images of the object, or use of the 
object, or by some other measuring device? 

What events might cause us to changa or re^classify our mean I ng for things? 

Do we classify^ code, and catalogue things, events and people in an orderly 
faihion similar to the system used In a library? By what other means do we 
class i fy? 

Draftinq Activities: 



Classify animals in a list according to attributes they have In common* 

turtle puppy 

hare panther ' 

Impala owl 
1 i on , 

Classify words according to whether they make people feel glad or sad, wanted 
or unwanted, hopeful or despairing. 

Make a floor plan of a house and classify things that fit into each room. 
This could be done on the basti of the function of each thing or object in 
the room, " , 

Devise new classification systems for the future, Hw could you elaisify the 
transportation iystems of the future? 
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Exploring Abstractfohs and Abstract Language i 
What are abstractions? 
Are abstractions widely used? 
How are they used? 

What ralatfonship eKists between abstractions and clarity in language? 
Answer in the abitract, answer In the specific. 

Is an abstract painting the reaUzation of the artist's specific idea or is 
it another abstraction? ^ 

Drafting Activities i 

Make a list of thematic abstractions in literature (honor, lovs^ honesty^ 
sacrifice, good, evil, etc.) 

Draft abstractions as captions to pictures 

Draft lists of what abstractions might be and might not be. (Love is gentle, 
kind, excltingp etc. It Is not destructive, meani dull, ate,) 

Anaiys is : 



What Is data? 

What is analysis? 

tiow does analysis work? 

Of what value is taking things apart? 

What are some things or events that can be analyied? 

How can analysis lead to truth? 

How can analysis lead to error? " 

How can data be used to analyze a machine's effectiveness? 

How can data be used to analyze human behavior? 

Who would want to apply an analysis to human beings? 

How accurate are scientific speculations based upon analysis of data? 

How can a person obtain data to analyze? 

V/hat guidelines would a person need to insure proper selection of information 
for analysis? 

Are itataments made by the Democratic Party, or the Repub 1 i can Party open 
to analysis? If so, how would you go about that task? 
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Drafting Actlvftiei: 



Draft analyses of eonternporary song lyrics. Do the same for other print and 
non^print massages. 

Draft ahalyses of events in literature. What do they have to say about 
Justice, human conflict, inhumanity, humariity? 

Draft analytic evidence to determine Its relevance to an undecided question 
or questions. 

Use analysis to draft responses to the follQwIng questions^ 

Is the abolishment of capital punishment by the Supreme Court of the 
United States an immoral , moral, or legal deci s Ion? 

Should we send nuclear weapons into the atmosphere to ci rcle the globe 
as a possible deterrent to war? 

Should we continue to encourage heart, kidney and cornea transplants? 

Is It Justifiable to use Dolphins to take research equipment to under- 
water scientists? 

Is It moral or immoral to train Dolphins to ram underwater mines to 
clear the way for war ships, and at the same time destroy the Dolphin? 

Conduct community surveys In connection with the Coal Creek controversy, or 
any civic Issue, Use the data to analyze the issues in the dispute* 

Examine the statements of author! ties who predict the future of our country, 
war, family life, or any relevant Issue, Draft analyses of each prediction* 

Deduct I ve t h 1 nk i nq i 
What Is it? 

How does it differ from inductive thinking? 
When Is deductive reasoning useful? 

Does It help a person make decisions about the future? . About the past? 

if a person masters the use of deductive thinking, would that alter his life 
style? 



What does it mean when you are told by a person that you have made a 
•'bri 1 1 iant deduction?" 

Drafting Actlyttles i 

!• Deduce from the last picture of a Ll fe magazine photo essay what the 
pictures on the previous pages might be, and draft the possibilities. 
Cartoons , too, ' ■ 



Read about Sherlock Holmas and other detect tves* real , on televfiion, 
and in literature. Draft sketches of their deductive thinking processes. 

Given a set of symbolSi eonstruet a larger symbol representative of an 
institution, a groups or an event* (eagle + flag + Statue of Liberty) 



Quastions That Extend Ideas 



SECTION llh CONCRETE-GENERAL 

Speculating on the general implicatFons of things and'events 

OVERVIEW^ 1, Working with analogiei and analogfcal thought 

2. Discerning and creating metaphors and symbols 
3* Exploring tmplications 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLlSHi 

Book k 10-15 Book 6 86-98 Book 8 173-I8i# 

265-269 99-110 

Book 5 33-88 Book 7 I27-I5I 

89-92 
326-328 

Analogy i 

What IS an analogy? 

How can the use of analogy be productive? 

How can the use of analogy be unproductive? 

Draf ting Agtivi ties i 

Read fableSj allegorleSj parables , case histories. List a number of current 
problems^ then draft analogies that will illustrate the predi camenti * 

Now tike one of your analogies and draft a list of f terns telling how the pre- 
dicament ii really Uke that, then a list telling hw It^i really not Ilka thi 

Discerning and Creating Metaphors and Symbols ^ 

How does a symbol work? (Smokey the Bear) 

How does a metaphor work? (A mighty fortress is our God) 

What purposes are served by symbols? 

What purposes are served by metaphors? 

What IS symbolic of wealth? of evil? of love? of trust? 

Ask your teacher for his favorite metaphor. Be prepared for a lecture on 
oversimplification* 

Write a personality sketch of a person who thinks it's important to djstlnguis 
between metaphor and sfmite, 
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Draft your reactfons to these symbols^ mascots (Rams, Lions, Tigers, Indians) 
white hats, black hats, environmental flag, uniforms. 

Draft some symbolic sssociitlons such q%i owl for wisdom, fox for slyness, 
elephant for ponderousness (ponderability? ponderosa?), pig for sloth, kitten 
for gentleness J peacock for ostentation^ ete. 

Trace the history of some symbols. Research the time, placep and situation 
that prompted the inventfon of a particular symbol, then draft a description o 
a current situation that may give rise to a symbol. 

Design symbols to complement a story. Sketch the symbols that represent the 
major parts of a story. 

Draft ideas about the symbolism connected with being a businessman, a hippie, 
a judge , a mar i ne. 

Use the follov/ing framework to draft metaphorsi - ^ 
is Ilka because they both 



Exploring Impi i cat ions : , 

Consider the etymology of the word Impl i cation : 
IM (in) in or into 

PL! C to foldp bendj twisti or interweave 

TION — act of doing 

Combine the above units into a definition* Then write a dictionary definition. 
Now draw a picture of an implication* 

Other forms of PLIC are PLAY, PLEX, PLOY, PLY. Exparlment with (Invent) new 
arrangaments of the word using these variant spellings. 

Drafting Activi ties i 

Draft implications for divorca in the family, interracial marriages , daydream- 
Ings strictly-enforced conduct ragulationsj overdressl ngi underdresslngy being 
inattentive at a part i san po I i t i ca I speech^ winning a Miss Anfierica contest, 
etc* Try role playing thasa before you draft* 

Discuss implications of tone of voice, sarcasm, flattery* 

Play "What if" games^ What if you were put In an alien situatfonj as in Lord 
of the Flies or science fiction? What if your parents were both gone and you 
had to ratsa yourself and your faml ly? 

Note the use of the word "play" In the activity above (plic, play, ploy, ply). 

What implications does color have In songp music, drama? Draft your impresilon 
of light and dark imagery In Macbeth, 



Questions That Extend Id e a s 



• SECTION IV: ABSTRACT-GENERAL 

Evaluating and drawing genera) conclusions from things and events 

OVERVIEW: 1, Making predictions on the basis of evidenee at hand 

2. Drawing morals 

3. Making value judgments 
k. Drawing conclysions 

5. Inductive reasoning 

6. Identifying genera] meanings- Interpreting 

7. Interpolating 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH: 

Book k 10-16 Book 6 75-76 Book 8 11-26 

106-109 161-170 
Book 7 65-89 383-389 
Book 5 118 101 k23-k$] 

296-301 103 

107 
369 

Making Predfctions on the Basis of Evidenee at Hand ; 

1. When are we called upon in our lives to make predictions? 

2. What Is a good prediction? 

3. What does a person need to know before making predictions? 
^. What are some methods used in the making of predictions? 

5. What kind of predictions are there? 

6. Who makes predictions? 
Drafting Act fv? ties : 

Read a story part way through, then itop and draft some predictions about the 
end I ng. 

Read a news article, then draft a follow-up article likely to be printed 
tomorrow. 

Draft predictions for future inventions based on your evaiuation of present 
appi'lances . r 

ivaluate how well social agencies are working - chambers of connerce, political 
parties, hospitals^ sehools, armed services - then draft predictions for re- 
taining or replacing these agencies. 
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Drawing Morals ^ 

What is a ''morar'? 

How does a moral differ from the usual expository conclusion? 

How are morals derived? 

What things are Implicit in morals? 

Where does one encounter -'morals'*? 

How valid are morals as logical conclusions? 

What relationship exists between a moral and a value judgement? 

V/hat fs the connection betv/een moral, meaning a lessonp and moral p meaning 
proper? 

What Is the difference between the moral and the theme of a story? 

Do morals reflect the times and the historical settlngp or are thay a result 
of the times and historical setting? 

Drafting Actfvitiei: 



K Using selected proverbs^ draft hypothetical situations leading to the same 
conclusions. (See also Aesop and Charlie Brown,) 

2. Draft your opinion of the validity of the morals above under a variety of 
condi tions* 

Making Value Judgments i 

What Are value Judgments? 

Who makes value Judgments? 

Upon what things are they based? 

. Are all value Judgments logical? 

Are all value Judgments necessary? ' ' 

Are all value Judgments autob f ograph i ca 1 7 

How do value Judgments interfere with logfcal thought processei? 

How do value Judgments help the proceis of finding out who you are, and how 
you view the world? 

Is it possible that Industry is aware of your values and caters to them by 
designing producti that appeal to your sense of values? 
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Drafting Activities ; 

Draft the. apparent value judgments held by groups such as hippies, Jesus 
people, real estate developers, opera singers and others to determine what 
their value system encompasses, 

i 

Draft lists of value Judgments found in the case studies of the District 
Socfal Studies Minority-Studies Program, Draft your own value judgments in 
response to these. 

Drawing Cone I us ions ■ 

What IS a workable definition for the word "conclusion*'? 

Are thera other terms that are synonomous with "conclusion^*? 

Why is it necessary to draw conclusions? Could we eKist without ever having 
to draw conclusions? 

Is the art of drawing conclusions a systematic one? 

Could you devise a diagram that would be useful in helping another person to 
draw proper conclusions? 

About how many conclusions Is a person asked to work toward In one day or one 
week? . ■ 

Do we aUvays draw conclusions by conscious thought processes? What kind of 
information about m conclusion causes us to aetivate our conscious thought? 

Must we always coma to conclusions about the Informition we receive? 

Is n possible, through careful planning, to lead another person to a con- 
elusion you wish him to accept? What defenses does he have? 

Drafting Act i vi ties : 

Show the filmp The Hat i Is This War Necessary? 
Draft conclusions from the information in the film* 

Discuss the pattern of pontical assiisinations In the United States. Draft 
conclusions that can be drawn for the future. 

Draft conclusions to unfinished movies or unfinished stories* 

Role play situations to a point and then draft CQnclusions* 

Examine the rate of change In society and draft conclusions that have implica^ 
tions for the future* 
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Here A re Other Abstract General Ideal For Which No One Has Contributed Draft f 
Act I vi ties I " \ ' . " 

I nduet f ve reasoning 

Identifying general meanings 

Interpreting literature, film, drama 

Interpolating 
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A Potpourri of Drafting ideas 

Kemp a journal whiah maorda observationd and thoughts about what you sem m%d read 
and relat&s to your Bubjeat, 

Be making an mnotat&d list of &ourae materials ^ too, (a booklist) 
Cansidsr a& propep Bourams of mate7n.al foT writingi 

your mn five sms&s; your oUn gsneral statemmnts d^out what it all mems. 

efforts to alassify what you sensej efforts to ah^aoterisB eaah unique dstail. 

listening to other pBopte; arguing wi^^ th&mj aonftiatj forasd r&aZa&sifiaation^ 

what you arrive at in word aB&oaiation^ your awn str&mi of aonBaiousne&s , 

att&mpts to define by exaartpte^ by aorrwa^sonj by aontmBtf 

looking ax*itiaally at what you read; you aouZd wialyBe it^ but you aan aiBO 
rmspond by answ&ring itj speaking to the probZems and issues thm writmr 
is aonoBrned withm 

looking at alt mMdia as something whiah speaka to you^ md dssmrvs or 
demcmd m wwwer. 



Producing something funny might be easier at first if improbability is programmad in. 
Try passing around parts of stories, three santances at a time* Only the last 
sentence is evident as the next person attempts to pick up the thread. Read the 
final rasulti aloud. 

Write parodies of songs , other works of literature* 
Write Qaptlons for cartoons* 

Think of the situations that people have always laughed about and start your writing 
with^ 

Somabody concealed i s ova rheori ng something 
Somebody Is in disguise 

Somebody misuses words, either intentional ly or unintentionally 
Somebody misunderstands a question 

Somebody takes elaborate precautions and than blunders 

Somabody misjudges his audience 

Somebody experiences something unexpected 

Somethtng does not fit 

Something is slightly mistimad. Someone Is too late or too early. 
Soma man is masqueradfng as a woman, or a woman as a man 

An institution is responded to with a slightly unexpected attitude: the church, 
the family, the law, government, msrriagep in^laws. 

V/hy do we 1 augh? 

Why do we laugh at accidents, accents , mistakes? 

What determines what Ft is all right to laugh at? 

Whan are smiles appropriate? When do they infuriate, antagoniza? 

Why does it take a certain distance to be able to laugh at soma things? 

Why is laughing sometimes considered appropriate, sometimes not? 

What is proper^ Improper In storytelling? 

Why do we laugh in certain places, not in others, such as church, or at certain 
times and In certain places? 
What are the ethics of humor? 

What life styles are associated with certain kinds of humor? 
Why do we consider some hurror sick? 

What is the relationship of humor to cruelty? pain? misery? 

How is it that we can laugh when as Camus says, *'We die, and are not happy*'? 
V/hat can w© learn from laughter about what ft means to be a human being? 
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Write to explain a tBm^ to explore an idea in a song, to deseribe a song. Write 
frequent, short responses to the many elemants of song and your perceptions of 
them, their use of lauguage, the assertions they make about loves, wars, freedoms, 
joysj innocence^ duplicity, uncanntnesSj riddles^ wonders, amazements, heroes, 
loyilty, honesty, steadfastness, nostalgia, betrayal, fickleness, disloyalty, 
beUef, inspiration^ national and school loyalty, mascullnf ty, femlriinlty, houss- 
wifery, fatherhood, departure, trains, seasons' passing; write about Christmis 
fongs, holiday songs, blges, Irish songs, Scottish songs, sea songs, mountain songs, 
songs about desertion, about territorial pride, about cities, states, about treas^ 
and other nituril phenomena, about parts of the anatomy. 
Write your own parodies of songs. 
Write your own songs* 

Look at the occisions that writers have always helped celebrite: reeogni 1 1 ons , 
birthdays, awireness of sudden changesi deaths * births, courtships, marriaqes, 
reconci nations , responsibilities, friendships, battlis, decisions, discoveries, 
escapes, escapades, failures, futures. 

Look at words which people have been writing about for centuries: war, peace, 
faith, love, truth, anger, enmity, courage, fear, loneliness, despair, ugliness, 
sacrifice, guilt* Find material for writing assertions about tnese topics, 
trying to describe them without using the topic word* 

Find materials for writing your own reaGtion to topics and questions environmentalists 
and science fiction writers have been concerned with: 

Can man survive? Does he want to? Can he prevaM? 

What will be the conditions of his survival? 

What conceptions have there been of how man makes progress? What is yours? 
If there Is life on another planet , what might we learn from It? What are the 
purposes of human society? What are Its real limitations? 
What are some problems society has not solved? 

What forces do you see as creative? V^hat do you see as destructive? 
How do these forces operate? 

What wi 1 1 be the future of religion, of science, of education, of government, 
the fami ly? 

V/hat Is the relationship of power to human survival? 

Can human beings control change? If they do, who should control the process? 
How can the controllers be controlled? 
What kind of future do you want? 

V/hat kind of human community do you hope to see emerge? 

Write about concepts connected to Identity: V/hat does it mean to be integrated, 
cool, mature, wise, happy, egotistical, versatile, gifted, different, foolish, mis- 
taken, ambitious? 

Write about what you are like: ^ 

Wiiat things, activities, language do you prefer? 

What are your treasures? home, travels , ^obJects , people, animals^ activities? ^ 
VVho are your favorite people? 

What do you think is most important? What are your values? 
How do your values affect your decisions? 

db you feel about ambition, success, far lure? 
How do you react to change? to voilence? to other people^s hardships? 
What are your own handicaps? What are yuur strengths? ; 
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What makes you feel compassion, love, Joy, fear? 
How do you feel In large groups? 
How do you react to conflict? 
What tarrlfies you, or who? 
Write about a reaction to the way life is organized around yoU| in 
you r f am j 1 y 

your religious beliefs 
your attitudes towards the law, 

school 

marriage and divorce 
f r i endsh I p 

governments , pol i t i cs 

war^ the draft 

planning things, the future 
What are these things good for? Hov^ do you solve conflicts regarding them? 
Write about your view of yourself; now, from an imagined future, or of an imagined 
future you. Where will you be? What will you be doing? Who will be your friends 
What are your resources for growth? skills, crafts, hobbies, beliefs* 
What does knowing who you are contribute to your ehances for living the good life? 

These questions may get you started writing' 

Why do we have myths? What do they tell us about ourselvei? Are they anythf 
I i ke dreams? 

What kinds of myths are there? What are your favorite ones? Why? How do 
myths relate to our hopes and fears! Our religion? 
. What do myths have to say about being b©rn» dying, being braver wise^ mature, 
marrying, being a parent^ being a child? 

Hov; have myths been Important through the centurlei? What have people used 
them for? - 

Why do the same myths keep cropping up all over the world? Hw do they diffe 
from people to people? 

What Is the difference between stories the Greeks told each other about the 
gods and spectacular rumor or gossip of our own time? 

What happens when a myth gats control of a society? V/hat is suparst ! t ion? 
What is the occult? 

What does our society use myth for? What does myth use society for? 
What modern myths does our society have about sclencei history, progressp 
qovernment, beauty, satisfaction, men, women? 

^?ow do you think myths have affected human life? Which ones are right now 
affecting you? 

What happens when you find out something that you thought wai true was really 
myth? 

Do myths contain any truth? Why are they most useful to you when you know the 
as myth? 

V^hat creative uses can we make of myth? 
What does it take to create a myth? 

Could you write a myth yourself? Try changing old myths to suit your purpose* 

Write to define the vocabulafy of your subjectii freedom , oppress ion ^ poverty , 
I njustlce , scapegoat , ete > ~ ^ 

Write to inswer these quastronsi 

What explains the age-old effort at suppressing what is new^ different, Strang 



How do you view ritual in religion? 

Whit is your attitude toward religious traditlonj conformity towards an 

estabHshed set of teaQhfngs? 

What does religion have to do with morality? 

How should we live in ralitionshi p with nature? 

What does it mean to commit a siHi to go to hellp to be penitent, to make 
restitution? 

What does, religion have to do with what it TOans to be a human being? 

Keep a Journal of random recollections, observat ions | reflections, and imaginings. 
Use this journal as a source for composition. 

Write about an incident that happened to you and several other persons* Retell the 
same incident from the point of view of one of the other persons involved. 

Write an account of an incident that had significance for you. The follQwing list 
may help you think of an event- a change, a loss, an argument, a piece of advice, 
getting orders^ a failure or a success ^ a discovery about a friend, giving orders, 
working, getting lost in a crowd, finding a treasure, getting angry, being scared, 
feeling good , feeling at home, feeling capablej going places, making a mistake, 
feeling embarrassedj making amends. V/rite another version which begins with a topic 
sentence that points out Its significance. Which version does your audience like 
better? Why? 

Write a children's story and illustrate it. Record stories from the class on tape, 
and send the tape and the illustrations to a grade ichool claii. Try to find out 
how the class reacted to the stories. 



Write a character iketch of one of your improvised characters* Imagine the 
incidents in the life of your character that would likely have produced his 
personality. Write about one of these from his point of view and in his language 
{first person)* Then write a second version from your point of view as an 
imaginary observer (third person). How do the two methods d fffer In what can 
and cannot be included? Which version does your audience prefer for this story? 
Why? ' 



Think of a subject that particularly Interests you cars, the Jazz Age, the 
behfvior of ants ^^ vvhatever. Try to recall the incidents in your life that inspired 
your interest. Tell several of theie Incidents in a way that makes It clear to the 
reader how or why they led to your present interest* 

Think of a subject on which you hold strong opinions graduation requirements, the 
environment, i nter-cu 1 tura 1 transfer programs whatever* Try to recal 1 incidents 
in your life and Items from your reading and television or movie viewing that formed 
your present beliefs. Write about' the most important of these In a way that mikes 
it clear to the reader how or why they led to your present beliefs. 
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Why do some groups bear the burden of men's fears? What has been the history 
of the scapegoat? 

Who have been the cireat leaders of minority groups? 

What is propaganda? How is it different from educition? Who uses It? 
Ho^y do minorities get to be majorities? Which method do you prefer? 
Who are the present mfnority groups? What rights do they have? 
What is different or unique about their situation, their way of life? 
Why? 

What are they suffering? 

How does a group with diverse goals get to be a community v/ith Gommon interests? 
Try writing minQrity opinion: 

Write another side to a newspaper article reporting on a minority group crisis. 
Write a letter from a bigot* 

Write the answer to Daldwin's letter in '*My Dungeon Shook" 
Write the women's manifesto* 

Daflne the vocabulary of inquiry: beauty | rea 1 i ty i truth , imagi nat i on » just i ce ^ 
moral i ty j good , evil , 

Write to describe various systems of inquiry^ people who have asked questions. 
V/rlte about your avn questions. 
V/rfte answers to some questions: 

What do you think happiness conslits of? {When have you been happy?) 

Why are we here? Where are we going? Hoiv cafi you tall? 

What IS the meaning of death? How do you know? 

What is the nature of good, of evil? What does your experience tell you? 
V/hat is beauty? V/here do you find it? v/hare have you found it? 
What is Justice? What Is law? How do you know? 

What is real? V/hat is true? Why does It matter what reality and truth are to 
you? 

How do v/e get to know thingi? What can we know? 

What is the nature of God? Of man in relationship to himsalf, to others, to 
al I nature? 
What is nature? 

V/hat is the value of trying to answer questions such as these? 

Will the system of values you think you have relate to what you do about things? 
How? 



Write to define the basic wordi connected with beliefs fal th , del ty i good ^ immortal j ty » 
spj ritual i ty , ri tua 1 , bel lef , vi rtue , sin , innocence , mytti / atheist . 
Write about relationships between these concepts^i 

Write to compare and contrast characteristics of various bel ievers , various beliefs. 
Write to reconcile your beliefs to conf I Ictlng bel lefs. 
Write to answer bas i c quest ions about your own bel lefs ^ such as theses 
What do you think is the purpose of existence? 

How does the Idea of God relate to you? How does ft affect your relationship 
with other people? 

>/hat is the assential nature of mankind? good? evil? unformed? 

How do you explain the presence of evil in the world? Hw do you reconcile 

yourself to it? 

What does it mean to be a believer of your particular faith? 
What is hard about it? What is satisfying about it? 

What is the relationship of worldly pleasure, personal success, duty to the 
^O^. community, and en I ightenmtnt to a religious existence? 



• Che ch,,^ 

-V"--.. 

'"■^^-r.n.r,"? '^-'^ you7e=:,' f'' « ^ teach 

t° Sene.a,. then reir,t . ^ ^^^O'-flt 

J^ch moment , " p/a_ 

^Pecff/c ' personal habu 
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A Sample Drafting Project 



Making the^ draft: 

Zero-draft material for a three to five page paper on education. The zero draft 
should be at least ten pages and should include the following: 

your own ideas 

notes from your reading in at least one published source 

three interviews of persons whose experience In school was somewhat different 
from yours (an older person, a transfer student^ a younger child, a 
student at the off-campus school , a student in a private school) 

three accounts from your own school experience of incidents which shaped your 
attitude toward learning or toward school* 

You might also include interviews of teachers^ administrators, or school board 
members^ notes from a visit to another school^ sketches of your school building, 
or tape recorded interviews. In smal] groups discuss interviewFng techniques: 
What kinds of questions result in the richest responses? How do you question some- 
one whose views differ markedly from your own? 

In small groups develop a list of significant questions about edueation. Compile 
the lists and as a class discuss which of the questions can be ansv/ered now, which 
demand av I dance, which will have to wait to be answered in the future, which may 
never be answered for once and all. These questions may help you to focus on some 
ipacific issues in education for your zero-drafting. 

In small groups play with analogiesi Students in school are like (trout 

in a trout farm? pebbUs in a stream? hamsters on a wheel ?) Teachers are like 

(^^^ openeri? disc Jockies? mirrors in a circus f un--house?) . Write 

analogies for some of the important I terns In your zero draft (pre-school rs like 

- ' high school Is like , the school library Is like , 

student counell Is Ilka Add to your zero draft* 

Marking the draft s 

Your task IS to find material that will hang together pretty much around a central 
idea as an original and convincing expresston of that idaai and with support 
the idea in a variety of ways and levels of abstraction. 

K Mark the draft for your strongest writing. Your teacher or students in a 
small group might give their opinion on this, too* 

2. Mark the^draft for the ideas most Interesting to you. Make notations In the 
margin of the draft that summarize each of these ideas, 

3. Perhaps 1 and 2 eolnclda. If not, try drafting some connect Ions between the 
fdaas in 1 and those In 2. 

4. Choose one of these ideas or combined ideas for the main Idea of your paper* 
Draft a sentence which eKpresses in subject/predicate form this topic idea. 
The main Idea should not be a question. 
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5. In a similar way draft statements of the other Ideas in I and 2. Find 
connections if you can with your main idea. Your teacher or the small group 
can help you determine which ideas you could include in the paper and which to 
eliminate this time for the sake of unity. (Note^ You might find that the 
most original parts of the paper will be the connections you can make between 
two seemingly unconnected ideas*) 

6. Mark your draft for all parts that can be used to support your main and sub- 
ordinate themes* Try to include as much concrete material as you can'-- i nci dents 
examples^ detallst Again ^ you may be able to make origfnal connections between 
the ideas and the supporting detail. 

7. Arrange the parts from the draft around the themes. Use scissors and tape if 
that is convenient. Draft more material if necessary to expand each fdea- 
Draft additional trinsitlons, 

8. Copy the paper Into readable form and submit It to the teacher or the group 
for recommendations for final editing. 



Other possibilities from the same drafti 



A short story from one of the incidents 

A children's story from one of the InQidents 

A short piper based on one of the analogies 

A paper which explains how your Ideas changed on a particular issue as you fnter^ 
viewed persons of differapt experiences 

A paper which speculates about the effect of certain experiences on one*s attitudes 
toward school 

A paper based on one or more of the good ideas you had to disregard for the sake of 
unity in the f 1 rst ass i gnment 

Sketches of school life in the 60*s and 70's to read to your grandchildren 

A short paper about a trend you see developing In education today and your evalua- 
tion of It 

A proposal for action based on a problem you have Identified 

Lettars to the editor of the school paper or letters to school board members 

Cooperative oral panel presentations by small groups whose zero drafts contain 
similar concerns ' 

A vari at Ion of the preceding sampla writing project- 



The foregoing assignment can be adapted to other subjects * Students might be asked 
to draft about trends tney see In contemporary music or film, about the them© of a 
particular unit In literature (''The American Dream»',"Tha Search for I dent i ty^S or 
whajiver), and other subjects. Here Is an abbreviated writing project that could 
Ijgpj^^? al 1 of the steps of the preceding one on educations the topic of which Is 



Making the drafts 

Walk through Seattle from Lake Washington to the Sound. Sketch , photograph , or 
write ibput what you sea,. Walk through some neighborhoods in Bellavue Including 
your own. Find a variety of nai ghborhoeds to eKplore, Intervfew reildents of 
various kinds of neighborhoods/ Ask a speaker from Model City, an architect, a 
member of Bel levue City Council to class for an interview. Speculate about the 
possibilities for city life, for suburban life. Speculate about the influence of 
mobi 1 i ty/stabll 1 ty on the lives of residents^ Identify and dlsGuss problems of 

suburbsi integration, suburban sprawl, transportation, urban decay and 

renewal 



Further possibilities from the draft: 

A non-verbal essay on city or suburban 1 1 fe us ing photographi or iketches 

A descriptive eiiay that attempts to capture the flavor of a place; perhaps it 
could be the setting for a short story 

Talking blues about garbage, rush hour traffiCi dogs, or other headaches 
A paper that develops a theory about the ultimate effects of tranicience 
A proposal for action on a neighborhood or local problem 

A paper which describes the kind of neighborhood you would choose to live In as an 
adult and defend your choice 

Letters aboul problems you have Identified to city or community papers. 
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imooUCTION TO THE BAS,CVR,7,N0 SKILLS OF EO,T,N= 
perhaps shortaning U to fit e g?va„' pa«) f'""'"' =^rors and 

But that Is Just b.ck„: ds %N' t ,Vu°l'' '"s' and thln'^p'l' 

^hat ,t , a r „Tposi t J"' ="ff"l"tly to fi d ou • 

didn t discover America ijn.= r i u- • ^ P°s"'on Co discover what ft r«i k 

-fual.y Indfa. mln'yo^lrifi you 1?!°"' ^"""^^ datar^fn ^ | ^^^i'? 
f 't you discover whiih of those Drlv^? " P'"'^^^^ meanings. When you 

to make into social meanings' ' "9^ to^^mmun i catL^ that I ^^h I ^ 

The use of the word "edii-inn" - j- 

deeding what kind of thinq it \s LH " V °r ""^^^ ^ant it to be. as 

't more, the Kind of thing ^fs ' what you «n do 'to make 



The sbapes 
in 
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A GOD WITHIN 

by RENE DUBOS 
(Chsrims Saribner's 3ons)$B BS 

lisicn' "As the carver held the mw 
fragment of ivory in His hand, ho 
lurned it gently this way and that way 
whispering to It, 'Who are you? Who 
hides in you?' " No one had told him 
thai he was an Eskimo sculptor His 
vo^e solicited the ivory's intimacy. 
When his hand released a walrus or 
seal from the ivory, that would attest ' 
ail intimacy with the beings around 
nim, deepened and renewed by the rite 
of carving. Later, if commerce foimd 
him, he beaun imposina forms on the 
Uiski a day's quota ofseiiis, perhaps. 

Then the ivory became Input, the seals 
Output, and the difrcrcnce between 
tlicm an incremeni of the Cross Es- - 
Jtinio Product. 



ItFEl BOOK HEViiW 



A parable, of course, though Rend 
Oubos IS too tactful to offer it bla- 
tantly. When he lets us hear the carv= 
er s whisper he wlthliolds the sermon. 
When he quoiesOrigen's exhortation 
to man, "Thou art a second world in 
miniature, the sun and the moon are 
Within thee, and also the stars," he has 
just been observina that the quality 
of light under an oak differs from that 
under a pine. Since some men live near 
oaks and some near pines, the sun 
within difrerent men is dilferent. If wo 
are second worlds, we restate what- 
we have kriown. and 
'I 's by no means poetic blalher to in- 
voke the Spirit of the Place. Shelter, 
food and oxygen would not make us 
at home on Mars, 



The Point of Editing 



In the in-service course for this basic skills program offered fall quarter. 
Professors Donald Cummfngs, John Herum, and Kay Lybbert gave an interesting 
ass ignmenti : \ ■ ^ 

An Assignment 

Collect three sheets of stude.it writlng--preferably but not 
necessarily from three different students. Choose samples 
that have some good-or at least potentially good-stuff buried 
in other stuff that is not so good. 

For each sample describe very briefly, In writing, the fol low- 
ing: 

i. IHo-f you would convince the student that the good stuff is 
in fact better than the other. 

il. What you would tell him to help him get more good stuff. 
To be turned in next Tuesday. 

If you think that over for a while or, even better yet, try it yourself it will 
togethir.' °' this section Is about than all k 0'°^ pages put 

^'^^'°^J^^^\^WlV''' ^'"'^ alopuently to what editing Is 

A friend Is 
someone lyho 
laavas you wi th 
all your freedom 
Intact but who, by 

what he thinks of ^ 
; you J obliges you to be 

fully what you are. 

"Uncovering Children's Poetic Compoaltlpn" omitted due to copyright restrictions. 

repp fh ted from', Robert A, Wolich, PoatIc Composition 
Through tlie Grades , Teachers College 
PressV Golumbia Unlversltyi New York, 
1970, 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



The Word Cache 

FOUND ORDER- In planning a reorganization of one's own work, or in looking for 
the best organization, students can make a word cache of key words and phrases from 
their own papers, then rearr£nge the cache-cards until a new strategy for putting 
the ideas together appears. 

DICTION- Have available one large copy or individual copies of a poem wi th certa i n 
- words substituted by a blank frame, , Wlthtn each frame, put numbers starting with 
1, Have the children number a sheet of paper correspondingly. After each number» 
have them write poss i ble words that might fit in the context. Discuss their 
choices, then show the completed version of the poem. 

CUCHES, EUPHEMISMS: The students look at their own writing, using sevefal conposi- 
tions. They build their own cache of commonly used words and phrases, then con- 
tribute them to a class pool of such words and phrases and see how many people are 
relying on the same words and phrases. Then the class atteirpts to think of fresh 
ways of saying the same thing, using language that is more precise and Goncrete, 

SENTENCE VARIETY: Students look at a number of their own compositions. They 
build a word cache from the words and phrases with which they typically begin 
sentences.^ They group these words into categories and: talk about what other 
possibilities exist for beginning sentences. The teacher may at this point intro- 
duce the prepositional phrase, participial phrase or subordinate clause word 
caches or have' s tudents make them. Then use the new constructions for beginning 
some sen.tenees. Discuss times when doing so Is necessary or appropriate. 

SLANG CAgHE: Ask students to build their own slang cache after introducing a mode I 
slang cache. Discuss how slang chanqes and why. Ask students to supply as many 
alternative slang words and phrases as possible for the same meaning. 

PARALLEL STRUCTURE: In attempting to find the best placement for their ideas or 
to determine what the bestexpress ion of the! r Ideas would be, students examine 
their own papers for para II e I kinds of expressions which underlie Ideas that they 
are attempting to group together or examine as dl f-fe rent aspects of the same 
probiem. They are also looking for ideas that seem paral lei but which they have 
not expressed in paral le 1 form. Having sorted out,these ideas and expressions , 
the students determi ne whether exact 1 y parallej grammatical form will help them 
in the statement or advancement of those ideas. 

The teacher could inustTate the way this process works by sorting through a 
paragraph similar to that fol lowing: 

Five factors determine the demand for a particular product. One is the 
number of people available to buy it. Another is their Income level. A 
third IS how likely people are to be able to get substitute products. The 
price is important. Sometimes advertising creates a rise in demand. It 
amazes me that the intrinsic worth of the product does not seem to concern 
the economist who figured all this out. 
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INTRODUCING QUOTED MATERIAL: Ask the students to search through stories, poems, 
or plays for a variety of single words, phrases, or sentences which seem important 

In some way. Efther^they establish the main idea, they enrich with detail the 
description of a charaeter, they es tab 1 i sh the emotional pitch or mood, or they 
pinpoint the crucial conflicts. After the phrases are made fnto a word cache, 
ask students to construct around them a contnent about the original work/ The 
quotations will serve to illustrate, specify and give emphas i s , Ask the students 
to weave the quoted sentences and . sentence parts into logical, gramatieally whole 
statements, thinking as much about smooth and precise transition Into the quoted 
material as about accurate use of quotation marks, commas, and end marks. Have 
the class share thei r. responies to this project. Ask them to react to the manner 
m which the sentences are constructed as well as to what Is being said, 

COMPOSITION ANALYSIS: CuM through a work of i mag i nat i ve wr i t f ng , a story, poem, 
novel or play for keywords or phrases. Let problems in clear reading determine 
what the class is looking for specif I ca 1 ly, but here are some ways in which the 
search may be guided or the culled materfal sorted* Look for expressions that 



1, 

2. 
3, 

5. 
6. 
7- 



are parallel and express para 1 lei ideas* 
establish a kind of idea map for the story, 
work together to develop the idea figuratively, 
establ i sh a bias . 

determine the tone* . 

are varied repetitions of a central idea and build the theme, 
control the order of the story, 



1 i make the work meaning'" 
ng 'with the order of 
list of the events 



Once the parts are separated, various ways of re-sorting w 
fuK In 7 above, for instance, the students might be work 
events in a story such as Faulkner's * 'A Rose for EmIlyJ' . 

in their^story order wf 1 1 have to be rearranged' to establish a time order; talking 
about this leads both to understanding the story and understanding how time can be 
manipulated by an author, so the principles wh i ch guide the use of flash backs in 
literature can be discovered. More genera 1 1 y , rea^'rangfng parts should make 
students more aware of how their own writing may be consciously structured 



EDITING^ 



Establish with the class these word caches , or ones s imf 1 ar to them- 



Audience 

lawyers 

bus i ness men 

teachers 

mothers 

DAR ladies 

femini sts 

male chauvinists 



Pur 



pose 



entertain 
en 1 rghten 
sell 

persuade 
I n form 
exhort 
scold 
embarrass 



Voi c e 

sweat 
acid 

rancorous 
unctuous 
pompous 
scholarly 

school -teacher i sh 
mora 1 

paren ta I 
f ndf qnan t 



Form 

letter 
s peec h 
d !a logue 
essay 
poem 
song 



Style 

offhand 
1 abored 
bus i ness 1 1 ke 
academ j c 
effete 

psycho log i ca 1 
new woman 
playboy 
angry youth 



Ut individuals cross-choose from this list and attempt to write from, to, and out 
of tha composiU cho.ne. Let groups draw and attempt to compose out of the drawn 
epmposite. This can be h f 1 arlous . ) Talk about the problems of pleas ing people, 
roQiinfj people, maintaining integrity , and attempttng to praserve honeity. 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 

EKpanding and Transforming Basic Sentences 



The English ianguage operates with a relatively small number of expressive models 
wh(ch al! native speakers learn to generate according to basic pattarns that can be 
infinitely expanded and transformed In order to match precisely the details of 
meaning intended. Thus the grammar of English is a "generative" or "transformational 
grammar. , 

Obviously the action is not in the basic patterns since every throe year old has them 
pretty well mastered. The abflity to express exactly what one has In mind with all 
necessary considerations for audience, honesty, power, grace, and courtesy Is 
determined by how well one knows how to use the expansion and transformation systems. 



There aren t many occupat Ions , or even quiz programs, that reward those who can 
define adjective." But a person woul d have a hard time acting like a human being 
for even five minutes if he could not make adjectives work. This is to say that 
adjeetives--l Ike adverbs, verbs, and nouns-are part of the basic expansion system 



of the language, without which all of us would be reduced to trying to grope through 
the day uttering only the basic sentence patterns. 

The most_ important eons i deration about a system is not how to define it, but how to 
operate it. The person who wri tes , "It has come to my attention," not because he 
Chaoses to say that, but because he doesn ' t know how to say, "I have noticed," or 
because he is i nsens 1 ti ve to the effect his expression has on people, wi 11 probibly 
go through 1 1 fe wonder i ng why people regard him as officious and rather cold. 

The expansion systems on the following pages involve critically Important language 
choices that all speakers and writers need to understand. There are no exercises 
here in under! inirig nouns and circl Ing adjectives that keep kids mindlessly busy in 
the name of mdividualization. Rather, the exercises concentrate on getting kids 
llI^J^ ''^- (n^Uiing adjectives, nouns, adverbs, verbs, clauses, and phrases with 
each other in order.to say something in a more effective way; that Is, in a way 
that more nearly nails down what one Is try Ing to say-^or conceal . 

The^most important use of these exercises is to illustrate to students: that language 
s a structure that can be controlled for form and expression. And I f anyone in 
learning to work the system should discover what an adjective "is ," he should 
r^^?*!^ i^T " Che nearest school of linguistics for what wi 11 doubt less be a 
considerable reward for doing what scholars in a lifetime of study have been unable 



Expansion and Transformation Activity References 
for Mew Directions in English 



BOOK I 2 3 4 5 6 

EXPANSION: 



Modi f i cation 




5, 7, 9 
13-20, 2S 
30-31, 72-73 


39 " 
66-68 


39-43 


180 
181-191 


164 
175 
180-182 




125 


Compounding 


60-61 


78 






47 


188-193 






Substftutton 












176-178 


127, 143, 

170-171 
182 


313 


Appos i t f on 
















70 


TRANS FORMAT 1 ON i 


















Possess ive 














162-163 


69 
















209 


317 


Passive 














215-216 


319 


CQmbining 














217-224 


320 


Negativa 




86 








225-226 






Quest ion 












160- 162 


210-214 


318 


Tense 




83-85 


156 


36, kB 


36 


235 


283-290 


72-/3 


Number 




87 


25 


kB 


36 


235 


162-139 . 
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Sftntence Expansion Hodels 



Reprinted below is the excellent exercise in sentence expansion from the second 
grade New Directions in English . it serves as a self-explanatory model for a 
way that students — using their word caches— can use the basic sentence pattern 
modeJs to expand sentences for increased precision and detaiK 



How does this sentence grow? 
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Expanding and Trans form? ng Possibilities 



Expansion by MQdificatiQn i 

Without ehangfng the patter^, any^part of a bas i c sentence pattern may be axpanded 
by modi fyingr _ / k 



Nouns headword* BIRD 

Modifiers^ determiner^ 
adject ! va 
noun 
verb 
adverb 

prepositional phrase 
verb phrase 
adjeetlve clause 



the b I rd 

the pretty bi rd 

the nai ghbor 's bi rd 

the s ingi ng b i rd 

the bird there on the branch 

the bi rd in the tree 

the b I rd s i 1 1 f ng in the t ree 

the bird that 1 saw in the distance 



Verbs headword I SING 

Modifiers I verb 

adject 1 ve 
adverb 
noun phrase 
prepositional phrase 
verb phrase 
adverb clause 



s I ng stand f ng 

sing loud and clear 

ling sweetly 

s ! ng an hour 

sing to the rhythm 

sing to drown the noise 

sing while the band played on 



Adjectives headword; 



RED 



Modifiers' noun . 

verb 

adjective 
adverb 

prepositional phraie 



rose red 
blazi ng red 
dark red 

once red, sharply red 
red as a rose ^ 



Adverbs headwords (variable) 

Mod ffiersr noun 

adverb 

preposi tional phrase 
determiner 



a tone higher, a step further 
real ly softly 
ahead by a neck 

when you" need ^our brakes the most 



^any Dictionary Class word 

jVDictfonary Class word mmming a d let? onary makes clear: words that 

^an^ things, action, attrfbutas of things, attributes of action^ wordi like happy, 

A Syntactic Class word is ona thit helps keep dfctlonary words In their plaee in 
the sentence: words whose meaning the dictionary does not make clear: words like 
^1 the, at, or. ■ , " - 



Expansion by CompQundfn^: ^ 

twS?«r^^^^r"^.'^^ ^"'^-P^"^'"' ^^^'^ sentence pattern may be doubled." 
tripled or repeated many times; or several different basic sentenL patterns ^ay 
be strung together; with or wi thout subs t i tut Ions and modifications: 

basic pattern: N V 

doubled! Bruises heal and cuts heal, or, Cuts and bruises hea ! . 

basic pattern: N V 

combined with three other patterns, substituted, modified; , 

ThU picture, which someone has submitted for the annual, shows 

# senior scar in which there are eight students and on which 
there are six more for whom there was no room inside. 

gxpanilon by Substitution ; 

^'sCbsttJutfna^^ -part of a basic sentence pattern may be expanded 

Dy substituting a phrase or a clause for the original part: 

"any Dictionary Class word 

Nouns It looks possible. 

N V AdJ 

2 substituted for N and the sentence will still keep its 

N V AdJ pattern: ■ 

Ttiat we j ust might win the pennant looks possible. 

N V AdJ 

I noticed that. 
N, V ■ 

N b«^"bstltuted for N and the sentence wM 1 s 1 1 11 keep its 

If I V ^2 pattern 1 

I noticed you're in charge of decoratianfi. 

N, V N2 ■ 



The winner gets al I the marbles. 
N| V N2 

N,^v'M"patter^'""'*''"'^^^°' ^ sentence wi 1 I still keep its 

Whoever wins the race amf^^\ \ the marbles 
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Verbs The birds flew the coop. 

, N V Adv 

A clause can be substi tuted for V and the sentence will still keeo rts 
N V Adv pattern: 

"The birds Just dang we 11 might have flown the coop 
^ ^ Adv 

Adjectives Jack's shack is nice. J 

N V Adj 

^.^'m"u®«""^- substituted for Adj and the sentence wi t] still keep 

Its N V Adj pattern: ""^ 

Jack's shack is really where the ac tion is. 

N V~ Adj " 

Adverbs Charley went there. 

N V Adv 

^.^'m"w'«5^" ^® substituted for Adv and the sentence will still keep 
I ts N V Adv pattern i 

Charley went over to Rosie's pl ace. 
N V " 

Ep^pansion by apposition ; 

"dd^^^an^"p?i"?U J' °' ' ""^ ^' expanded by . 

HH 3ii,i¥« ,,,gj,y Dictionary Class word 

An appositive with a noun: 

Alfred, my friend , found his wallet 

An appos i tive wi th an adjective: 

The woods were pitch dark, black as the ace of spades . 



An appositive with an adverb: 

For the i'l rst time he saw It clearly, without the aid o f glasses, 

Adv ' — ' ■ ^ 

An appositive with a verb: 

He meditated, that is, thought deep thoughts . 
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Possess I ve Trans fofrnat Ion i 

Basic pattern This ii John, his book. 

Possessive This is John's book. 

Exp let I ve Trans format ion ; 

Basic pattern To make such a rule seemed sMly, 

Expletive It seamed silly to maks such a rule, 

Basrc pattern Only one pi ecs of cake was left whan I got home. 

Expletive There was only one piece of cake left when I got home. 

Passive Transforrnatlon - 

Basic pattern B I rds make melody. 

Passive Melody Is made by birds* 

mblnfng Transformation s 

Basic pattern Birds sing. Fishes swim.. 

Combining Birds sing and fishes swim, . 

Bt rds sing while fishes swim. 
As bl rds s Ing, fishes swfm. 

Negative Trans formations 

Basic pattern Birds sing. 

Negative Birds do not sing. 

Question Transformation : 

Basic pattern Birds sing, 

Question Do bi rds, sing? 
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Tense Trans fo rma 1 1 on t 
Basic pattern 
Tense 



Birds sing. 
Qirds have sung. 
B| rds Will si ng» 
Bi rds onee sang* 



Number Transformation ; 
Basi c pattern 
Number 



The bi rd s i ngs , 

Bird(s) slnq* A b i rd sing(s) 



Note; 



Ntt I va speakers of Englfsh do not have to, be taught the rules for transforma' 
t ions because, we come to school knowing how to make the transformations 
unconsciously. But Just as an illustrat Ion, here is a grammar rule that a 
person learning English as a second language would have to learn, using the 
passive tfansformation as an eKampler 



I 

2 
3. 

4. 

5- 



The hostess serves teai 
served 



Basic sentence N I -V-Nj order: 
Add ed^ to verb 

Add modal from verb to be 

keeping tense and number: is served 

Rewrite Nj as phrase with "by" by the hostess 

Invert order to Nj-V-N] Tea Is served by the hoitess. 



Some Mode I s for 
Expanding and TransfQrmjng Basic Sentences 



E:<pans iQns_f rpm Pattern 1 ; 

Birds sing. 



Modification 




Yellow birds sing chetffu)1y, - 


Compounding 




Canaries and parakeets and preen. 


Substitution 




Whatever has feathers sings* 


^ Appos i t ion 


Birds 


—my canaries, for example-" sing. 


Trans format ions 


from Pattern I 




Possesilve 


Janet 


* i bi rds si ng* 


Expletive 


There 


are birds that sing. 


Combf ning 


Birds 


sing and fish play* 




Birds 


that fly also s ing* 


Negative 


Birds 


do not sing* 


Quest Ion 


Do bi rds sing? 


Tenia 


Birds 


wi 1 1 s I ng. 


Nymber , 


Blrd(s 


) sing. A bird sing (s) / 


wA^siis iwii3 1 rum 


Pattern 2i 


Birds make melody* 


Modification 




Little birds make marvelous melody* 


Compounding 




Birds end ducks mike melody. 


Substitution 




Things that fly make melody. 


Appoiition 




Birds make melody, e song every dav* 
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Transformations from Pattern 2: 



Possess ive 

Passf ye 
Combi n 1 ng 
Negat! ve 
Quaf tion 
Tense 
Number 



Birds- vplCQi nake TOlody. 
There are birds that make melody. 
Melody can be made by birds , 
Birds make melody while they fly. 
Birds do not make melody. 
Oo birds make melody? 
Birds have made melody* 
Bird (s) make melodies. 



Expansioni from Pattern 2A: 



Hodif I nation 
Compound I ng 
Subtt f tutlon 
Appoi i c 1 on 



Ch 1 ckeni 

Cluckingt paekfng eh I ckeni noi s i ly 

Ch I ekeni and geese 
Keapjnj_ ehiekeni in pens 
Chickens such as pul lets 



give farmers eggs. 

give hungry farmers fresh eggi 

give farmeri eggs and meat^ 

gives farmers eggs, 

give farmers €ggs« 



Transformations from Pattern 2A 
Possass Ive 



Expletive 
Pass Ive 
Comb I n i ng 
Negat I ve 
Question 
Tense 
Number 



A ehieken's motherhood gives farmers eggs. 
There are chickens that give farmers eggs. 
Eggs are given to farmers by chickens. 
Chickens give farmers eggs that can be sold it the 
Chickens never give farmeri eggs. 
Do chickens give farnr^ri eggs? 
Chickens have alwayi given farmeri eggs. 
One chicken gives the farmer eggs. 



et. 
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EKpans forts, from Pat tarn ZBi 



Modifi= Eygn sweat pussy cats often 
cation 



Compound I ng 
Substi tut ion 



Cats and Q¥j]$ 



Cats 



consider harmless little field 



cons 1 der 
cons f der 



m j ce ve ry 



tasty, 
mice tasty, 

the results of their hunting 
tasty. 



Apposition Cats, even we] 1-fed pets, consider mice tasty. 



Transformations from Pattern 2B: 



Possess I ve 
Exp let ive 
Pass I ve 
Combi ni ng 

Nagat I ve 

Quest I on 

Tense 

Number 



Cats consider mlce^s tails tasty. 

It is known that cats consider mice tasty. 

Mice are considered tasty by cats* 

Cats consider mice tasty everywhere they go. 

Cats hardly ever consider mice tasty. 

Do cats really consider mice tasty? 

Cats will not always consider mice tasty. 

Cats consider one mouse at a time tasty. 



Expansions from Pattern 3A; 



Modlficatron Hopping kangaroos 

Compounding Kangaroos, wombats, and bandicoots 
Substi tut r on Animals that go hop in the night 
Apposition Kangaroos 



are 



are 



are 



are 



pouched marsupials, 
marsupials , 
marsupials, 

mirsupi a 1 s s animals that have 
pouches f Q r bab j eg , 
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Transformat foni from Pattern 3A i 

Possessiv© Kangaroos' husbands are not marsuprals, 

EKpletive It is surpriiing that opossums are marsupials. 

Combining If bandicoots are marsupials, they have a pouch. 

Negative Male kangaroos are not marsupials. 

Question li it really true that wombats are marsupials? 

Tense Kangaroos have been marsupials for a long time. 

Number Thoysands of kangaroo (s) are mariupials^ 

Note: Expansioni and t raniformat ions of Patterns 3B and 3C are similar 
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Expans i on and Transformation Aetivities 



WRITING A 5UMHARY 

After reading a chapter or a story ^ have the children choose the main character 
or characters. Then have them tell in short sentences what happened to these 
people, putting these events in sequence. Next, expand these sentences by adding \ 
significant details. 

DICTION 

Have available one large copy or Individual copies of a poam with certain words 
substituted by a blank frame, Uithln each framej put numbers starting with 1* 
Have the children number a sheet of paper correspondingly. After each number, have 
them v^rlte posstble words that might fit In the context. Discuss their choices, 
than sliow the completed version of the poem* 

DICTION 

Put the first sentence from a paragraph on the board with one word substituted by 
a blank frame* Ask what words might fit in that slotj then record the answers* 
Read the next sentence and cross out words Inappropriate to the expanded context 
and add other words that might apply. Continue until the paragraph Is completed. 
Final step Is to discuss possible reasons for the author's choice, 

EXPANDED SENTENCE 

Select a sentence like gray ^ghosts grasped grotesquely . Expand It by Insert ing 
words, clusters of words, phrases, cl auses *~ These additions do not have to be 
alliterative, but If they are, that can.be kind of fun, too* Halloween example: 
Late one ghastly night, gray ghosts, wl th great gustO| gasped grotesquely, 
-'Good-bye,-' instead of graciously greeting the girls grouped together In the 
gloomy graveyard, 

EXPANDED SENT ENCES 

Sho^v a pjcture. Then ask v/Hat It is. Record the number of words used In that 
first sentence response. See If this sentence can be expanded by subst i tut i ng 
longer but pertinent structures for renaming the object. Hal lowaen example: 
Fi rs t response-- I t is a witch. Expanded response-- I t I s an old woman with uncombad 
hair who IS trick or treating wi th her children. 

BE A CLOWN! BE A CLO\s/N[ l (Us I ng subs 1 1 tut I on phrases to build context, to develop 
a word cache for "wri 1 1 ng, ) 

!• Collect a body of material about clowns; bring In all clown pictures, clown 
costumes, books about clowns, etc. 

2, Write '^sentence frames*' on the board* Here are examples; 
A c 1 own I s a . ' 

A clown wears ^ ~ , 

The parts of a clown are 
You win find cl^ns In — ^ 
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3, Pupils build a word cache by figuring out what words could fit into the 
frames, using the materials described in ^1 above for research. 

When the word cache has been collected, pupils write description or 
narrative about elown(s) from the vievvpoint of someone who has never seen a clown 
before. 

NEV/SPAPER HEADLINES AND SENTENCE EXPA^ "ION 

Supplement the now famTUar eKamplesi SHIP SAILS TODAY and PROFESSOR RAKES LEAVES 
AFTER COMMENCEMENT* Use headltne from current papers to show the need for ex- 
pansion in order to eliminate ambiguity* Let chlldran bring their own headlines 
and organize a writing lesson around themt 



'^orti Edftfng Supplement 

liOOK 2 to 
PAGE 101 

CASIC SENTENCE PATTERNS ■^^UL^nONSjN.^USH 



crews rooster Our at Ifttla sunr 



stni she be n eve San t 



a Claus Does? 



3. 



on Ue t i 



me were a J] ready, 




^- a Jfke bo^ fs What square? 



5. fire The i 



s on house! 



6- is The closer ghost 



com i n g i 




7. the In ? 



ake can ffsh 



You 




8. fish Ar 



e the bitfng? 



9* I can Where fish? 



10. 




at Coma ones her 



e J 
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As an alternatrve to the a^i-' ^ 

°'* '^^^^V l?Oht the pole Is? 
2- A is Pound circle. 

3. taste the or split Will «^ j i. 

*P' 1 1 wi 1 1 good banana bad? 

^. rather are nice think mice I. 
5- the in tank The shark is., 

6. aquarium We to the went. 

7. my has Helpj b.^ther the sharki 

3- °f a Is toenail a toe part? " " 

9. around Jet jid the the world f ly? 

'0. on the Look the clown at stool. 
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Word Id i 1 1 ng Supp 1 anient 



to 

BOOK 3 

PAGE kO N EV; DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADJECTIVE EXPANSIONS ... 

See which adjective you think best descrfbes each noun. Then combine them in a 
phrase. Then make sentences using one phrase in each sentence. 

ADJECTIVES NOUNS PHRASES I ADJECTIVE + NOUN 

happy airport 



clever balloon 

busy bridge 

angry acrobats 

tittle banana 

round b i rthday 

yel 1w blcyQle 

fast baby 

high cake 

bi rthday al 1 i gator 

SENTENCES 
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Word Editing Supplement 



BOOK k 
PAGE 39 

ADJECTIVE EXPANSIONS 



to 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Can you make these sentences grow by adding modifiers to make each sentence more 
descriptive? Write your modifiers on the lines with the arrows. On the long line, 
write the complete new sentence. 



1. The actor 1 i kes the p 



ay. 



ill is a player. 



3. The piano is in the room, 
4 4 



The girl compieted the assignment. 



5. He is a teacher. 

4 



ERIC 



6p I am a s i nger. 



7. My drink Is In the glass* 

t L 



8, Turn right at the buf 



ding on 3rd Avenue, 



9* I read a book* 
4 



10. Did you see the woman with the purse? 

t L 
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Word Editing Supplement 



BOOK 4 
PAGE 40 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS 



to 



NEW DiRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



On the line with the arrow, write a word or phrase that expands the meaning of the 
verb by telling how the action was done. On the long line, write the complete 
new sentence. 



EXAMPLE: The coach walked 




1. The band marched down the street, 



2. She gave the prize to me. 



3. He read the book. 



He accepted the reward. 
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5. Sue drew the picture* 



£• The woman spoke in church 



7* We hid the ball In that drewer. 



8, The Jev^/aIe^ decorated the crown 



9, He spoke to the principal . 



10* The students vvorked on their assignments. 
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Word Editing Supplement 



to 

BOOK k 

PAGES kQ-^] NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADVERB PLACEMENT ^ ~~ ^ 

For each line with a word that tells how the action was done, drav^ a Uttle x In all 
of the spaces In the sentence where the word could go# 

EXAMPL E: x The ^ coach walked by . 



s 1 owl y 

and The coach >^ walked by ^ 

i 1 QW I y 

^nd The coach walked by x , 

s 1 a N]y 



Then draw an arrow to the space you prefer: 

^ The coach K walked _ by x , 



BOOK ^ 

PAGES i40-41"Continued 
ADVERB PLACEMEMT 

1 , The boys and ^ girls swam a 1 1 day 

happi ly 

2 * ^_ The cl ass worked on ^ the project 

cheerf u 1 ly 

3, The eandidats spoke to _ the ^ crc^d _^ 

s I ncere ly 

4. The automobi le broke . down 

no i illy 

5p Ths racoon hunted ^ for his food . 

steiil thi ly 

6t The boy refused to do the work 

_^ stubbornly 



7. The ^ captain blew ^ ^ the whistle * 

suddenly 

8. ^ The bal 1 crashed through the window 

_ unexpectedly 

9. We ] i ke to play- footbal 1 > 

■ usual ly 



10* _ _ bill collector wrung his ^ hands, 

gleefu 1 ly ' 
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Word Editing Supplement 
to 

BOOK 3 

^ PAGE 67 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS ~ " 

Complete the follwlng sentencaa In two ways. First with a single adverb, second 
with an adverb group. 

EXAMPLE! 

Jane iang (where) dgwnsta 1 rs . 

Jane sang (where) under a tree fn the park , 

1* The model plane plunged (where) 

2* The rabbit ran (how) ■ 

3» The batter swung (when) 

Everyone eheerad (how) 

5. Mark closed the door (how) 

6. Sam pushed the pole (where) ^ 

7* The boy whistled (when) 

8* The snake si f the red (where) 
9, I placed the books (how) 

10. The kangaroo hopped (when) 

O ^ ___ _ 



Word Ed I ting Supp lemen t 
to 

BOOK 5 

PAGE NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADVERB EXPANSIOiiS 

Rewrite each sentence with a phrase to replace each underlined modifier* 

1. Place the records here . 
(EXAMPLE: in my lap) 

2, The dog barked stead i ly , 
3» Bill walked often ^ 



He drove the car axpert ly . 



5- Soon , we entered the coo! countryside* 



6, Sudden 1y , we noticed the dark clouds. 



7p I lost the ball oyer there. 



8. The place plunged downward. 



g. He read the message rapi d ly ^ 
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Add modifiers to answer these questions 
10. Sam v/orked (how) 
(E>;AMPLEi si w ly) 

IK The man Ualked (when) 

12* He welcomed the boys (where) 

13* He approaehed th© bull (how) 

The bull snorted (when) 
15- Mark closed the door (where) 
16, Sam thrust the pole (how) 

17* Ted pitched the ball (when) 

lO* We walked lazily (where) 

19. The snake slithered (how) 

20. Mark strode away (when) 



Word Edfting Supplement 
to 

BOOK 5 

PAGE kB NEW_D|RECTION^ IN ENGUSH 

PRONOUN SUBSTITUTIONS 

On the line below each sentence, write a pronoun that could replace the underlined 
words in the sentence. 

1» An unknown person took my book, 

2. My book has a nbrary card In my book , 

3. Did some person in here see my book? 



If you did, will you please tell Nancy Jones, (my name)? 

4. 

5* John and BMi and Jim are my friends; I really like John and Bill and Jim * 

6, This li Janet Johnson and Janet Johnson will play the piano for us, 

7, We are Sally and Sherrie, Will you please take Sally's and Sherrle's coats? 

8, Ralph rescued the kitten. Rescuing the it tan was a brave thfng to do. 



9. I talked to Joe today and Joe said Joe can go hiking Saturdiy, 



10, Fred woul d like nrare pie, please* (Fred is my name.) 
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ANY BOOK 

PREPOSITIOtlAL PHRASES 



Word Editing Supplement 
to 

HEV/ Dl RECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Here are some words called prepos j 1 1 ons i of 

to 

from 
by 

wl th 

Any prepositfon can be used v/fth other words to maka a prepos i t. lona 1 phrase : 

of the pi rates 
wi th a loud ye 1 1 
over thai waves 

Where could you put these prepositional phrases in a sentence like this? 

One Jumped* 

Hovf about I ^ One ^ ^^^ ^ Jumped ^ 

with a loud yell of the pirates over the waves 

Wt th a loud ye 1 1 one of the pi rates Jumped over the waves . 



Use this list of prepositions to write your own prepositional phrases 

after of 

around 



on 



at 



over 



beh i nd 

by 

for 

fn 



th rough 
to 



toward 
wi th 



i nto 



wi thou t 



Now try writing sentences of yojr with prepositional phrases from your list 
above and new ones you v/i t I think of. 
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Word Editinq Supplement 



to 



NEV/ DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



BOOK 5 
PAGE 37 

TURMAROUND WORDS 

Some words can be certain parts of the sentence one time, and other parts another 
time. Write each of the follov^Ing sentences in the sentence pattern boxes two ways 



Example; Joey watered the duck, 

(Joey ducked the water.) 



1* The off f car t racked the Spy* 



2. Mother pi anted the root , 



3* The natiya cooked th 



e pepper . 



They spi ed the lecret hunt . 



5* The machine will run the liqht, 



6. The player moved his top , 



7* We munch crunchies 



8. She wi 1 1 r i p that s 1 1 1 ch . 



3. Wi 1 1 you dance the play? 



U He nai led the dru m. 

er|c 



1 Joey 






1 Jef y 







( 

(1 

( 
( 

( 













1 
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PART TWO- EDITING SKILLS 



PaFagraph \ ng 

The reader may v/onder at tfie abseiice of paragraphing in the drafting section in 
favor of Its fnclusion here as an editing skill. The reason Is that making 
paragraphs is something the writer, his editori or the wr i ter-as-ed ! tor do 
after the writer has written. 

Paragraphing fs much more the tool of the typesetter than the writer, stemming 
as it does from the invention of movable type. In operation the paragraph acts 
vary much like the two spaees we allow between typed sentences^ it's easier on 
the eyes. 

As an outrageous analogy, asking a person to write (compose !n terms of) a 
paragraph is akin to asking a person to design a spaceship for the next century, 
but stipulating that it must run on steam, cost not over $100.00, and fit in the 
trunk of a compact car. It is simply Impossible to tell for sure what ought to 
be a paragraph until one has produced a sufffeisnt amount of draft to be able to 
see what ought to hang together, what might better be separated, left as it is, 
strengthened. 

The paragraph Is no more a unit of thought than the ientence is a unit of thoughts 
In English, our basic unit of thought is the phrase; phrases are the llttle-but- 
complata snatches of thought that we string together to produce connected dis- 
course. Paragraphing, although one of the cosmetic preserving skills whose 
purpose Is to make print look better, does concern Itself with consideration for 
the audience and thus deserves attention during the editing stage* 

Paragraphs can be added to draft when the writer asks himself these questions: 

li V/hat will the reader appreciate seeing in one short spot? 

2* What will the reader appracfate seeing in more connected passages? 
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PART TWO; EDITING SKILLS 



Questions That Lead to Making Writmg More of What It Is 



PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH: 



Book 



20-30 
90-99 



178-180 
270-275 



Book (i 2S~h3 



1 11-1 IS 

205-207 
290-339 
361-366 



Book 3 



3i*6-3'49 
372-373 
331-339 
207 



276-281 
300 



328-329 



Dook 



53-56 
58-65 



Book 7 



371-380 
338 



272-276 
2BA-239 
308-313 
326-330 



3^48-3^9 
358-359 
361-369 



At the editing stoge It becomes f rus t rat I ng ly clear that. In writing, the virtues 
compete. The expans i veness and variety so Important in drafting must give way, in 
editing, to tightness and unity. The processes of achieving the latter begin when 
the writer looks at what he has drafted to see what he has in fact sard. 

The first thing the wr I ter-now-edi tor needs to do is to sift through his draft and 
see what he is writing about: bess , revolutions, bottles, cabbages, and kings. 
These are the writer's topics. 

Next the writer must ask himself what he has written abou^ t^ the topics: bees are 
misunderstood, revolutions are messy, bottlei keep things out as well as in, 
cabbages are tne hope of mankind, heavy lies the head that wears the crown. These 
are the writer's comments. 

The combination of topic plus comment should add up to a larger predication, the 
writer's theme, . The task of editing Is to identify, from the reams of draft, 
recurring topics and comments that can legitimately be said to result in a 
particular theme. Doing so involves a double barrelled responsibility, first to 
the material, then to the reader. To the extent that the writer carries out 
these responsibilities honestly, he is also exercising responsibility to himself. 

Responsibility to the material will be covered in this .section. It begins with 
an Identification of recurrences. 
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I dent ! f y i ng Recurrences i 



Have you noticed any recurrence of words or phrases In your draft that may 
suggest the presence of topics? 

Jot down the number of times a recurrence appears in your draft and "star*- 
the places where they occur. 

Look carefully at the recurrences and make a tentative list of topics: 
These are the things I seem to be most interested In writing about. 

At this point it is wise to try out your tentative selection of topics on 
a critical listener. Read your draft to another person and ask him to Jot 
down the topics he hears as the ones you most emphasized. 

Focusing Topics : 

As you read through your draft, do you recognize similarities in topics that 
show up in several sections? 

Are you able to recognize a recurring topic even if a variety of words is 
used to name the same idea? 

Focusing Comments : 

K Given your list of topics^ what sorts of things do you appear to be 
saying about them? 

2^ Looking at the comments you have written^ Is it reasonable to say such 
things about the topics? Can such statements be supported? 

3. Which topics and comments can be added up to produce a large, overall 
predication or theme? Of these, 'which can be illustrcited or supported? 

Focusing Theme i 

1. What would another person say are the attributes of the things, people, 
or events in your topics? 

2* Now look at your comment for each topic. Do your comments seem cons is cent 
with the attributes listed above? If your comments make statements widely 
different from the attributes most people would think of, can you support 
them? * 

3. Looking at yaur topics and comments i or perh ps playing them back on a 
tape recorder, attemDt to state some thames that could be derived. 
Themes might relate to 

This is the way other people say things are, were, will be, 
might be, should be. 

This Is the way I say things are, were, will be, might be, should 
be. 
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Summarizing Topics, Comments » and Theme - 



When you are fairly certain of your answers to the questioni In the preceding 
sections, it is a good idea to write summary santences for each toDiG and 
comment, and one for the entire paper and its specific theme, fiare are some 
sugges t i ons i 

Try to make each major topic of your section of draft the topic of 
the summary sentence. 

Then v/rite a climactic summarizing sentence that pulls the comments 
of the paper together into a cohesive statement of theme. 

For each of your topic and theme summarising sentences, can you point 
to the specific subject and predicate: 

Thin is what I'm talking about; (subject) 
Thiii is what I 'm saying about it? (pradicate) 

Examine your topic^summarl^ing sentences in context* Do they relate 
cioieiy in two directions^ both to the topic and to the theme? 

Are you able to find a single word or short phrase that pinpoints 
exactly the common underlying idea for all of your topics and comments 
taken together; that is^ your theme? Could you use this word or phrase 
thfoughout the paper as a focal point? 

Have you attempted to experiment with the form of your summary 
sentences? Did you experiment with word placement fn these sentences 
to Insure the clearest possible meaning? 

Does each summary sentence reflect the level of abstractFon, general' 
Ization, or concreteness that Is carried in the text of your draft? 
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PART TWOt EDITING SKILLS 
Quest ipni That Assist the Writer in ilis Concern for a Partfcular Audience 



PAGES IN NEV/ DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH: 

Book 4 10-16 Book 6 63 Book 8 I97-207 

66-67 68-82 33S-333 

102 285-289 3% 

152-158 23^-296 372-373 

213-220 301-303 388-389 

2H-2i*5 324 

Book 5 96-105 Book 7 346-347 

109-117 349 

322-325 417-434 



Identifying the Intanded Audienc es 

V/hat Is the level of aducatJon of the audienca? 

What 13 the economie status and standard of Ifving of the audjdnce? 
What is the age of the audfence? 

Are the persons you have selactad ganerally liberal ^ conservative, ultra- 
liberal or u1 tra-coniervati ve? 

How much are members of the audfence involved in everyday Ufa with v-^hat 
you have written about? 

\/hat biases are members of the audlenQe likely to have that should be con- 
sidered? 

Are members of the audience of a like mind or can you expect their attituies 
to dl f fer wi dely? 

How can you make Intelligent provision for the character i st i cs of members of 
your audience but not typecast them? 

Is there a possibility that your writing might offend or hurt some members 
of the audience? 

Arc any members of the audiense In a position to take reprisals against you 
if they disagree with things you say in your paper? 



Identifying your Intention Tc^ard the Audience : 

Have you identified something worth saying to this partleular audience? What 
exact ly have you written that you think the audience will appreciate? 

Are you attemptirig to present Information or ideas that will strike the 
audience as new? 

Are you attempting to ask the audience to take a different look at an old 
idea? 

Are you trying to persuade your audience to believe In sornethinn? 

Are you just trying to stimulate their thoughts about an issue? 

Are you going to recommend that the audience do something? 

li it your Intention to complain to the audience about their behavior? 

By the end of your paper are you the enly one who comes out smelling 1 i ke a 
rose? 

Are you attempting to entertain or amuse your audience? 
= Are you trying to please them? 
Are you trying to confuse them? 

Are you trying to lead someone from where they are to where you are? 

Have you written this paper so the audfance will think about some thing or 
v/l 1 I think about you? 

identifying Time, Place, and Content s 

What period of time does the draft cover? A single brief incident? Several 
incidents that constitute an event? Events that suggest an era of history? 
Points of view that are supposed to be true now and forever? 

Are you representing incidents that are currant, past or future? 

Are the events in your draft connected by appropriate verb tenses? 

Does your paper have lapses in It? V/here great leaps of time or situation 
oecurp have you helped your readar make the Jumps? 

Would your paper benefit from tying evarything more closely to a particular 
thing, placaj event, situatlonp or point of view? 

Does your paper have ''landmarks?'* How is the reader supposed to find hfs way 
around in It? . . 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



Ma^rkijTfl Symbols 

Drafting Is essentially a private process which a v^rritcr parforms mainly to 
satisfy htmselfi to see vvhat he thinks, to discover what he knows, to find what 
he cares about. Given the asslgnmant to publish some of his draft^-which all of 
us from time to time face, whether as students or as professional wr i ters"-the 
Job Is to select those portions of draft which can be and. deserve to be made 
public^ to be shared with an audience* This is the com in communication: the 
making social and shared what has heretofore been private and Individual* 

At this point it Is of great he 1 p to the wri ter I f he has someone look at the 
draft which he has tentatively selected for the application of editing and pre- 
serving technics. And it is at precisely this point that the teacher can be of 
inestimable help-^if he is wining to set aside the role of corrector and grader* 

John Herum ( Writing; Plans, Drafts, and Revisions) suggests that the teacher-as-- 
helper can use Just three symbols for narking a paper, marks that offer great 
assistance to the writer as he works over his drafti 

Hey! Wow! That's good, 

I am really puzzled about this* Can you explain? 

These appear to be good topic and cormienc summary 
statements, (See importance of these statements on 
page 113*) 

This marking strategy works best If the teacher can apply the symbols while con- 
ferring for a few minutes with the writer Individually, Class size seldom makes 
that possible^ but It's worth rearranging whatever v/e usually spend in-class time 
doing. Even i f the conference can be scheduled only every third or fourth paper ^ 
the payoff in student interest end gratif Icition Is tremendous. 



// 
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What About Grades? 



Perhaps the strongest impulse for a writer to do better comes from evaluation-- 
**How*m I doing^ coach?'* UnfortunatQly , grading and evaluation are not the same 
tning. In faet, grading almost never provides the kind of avaluation the writer 
needs* 

If an analogy from athletics can work here, grades from a coach might influence 
some team members to play better* But on the whole, stimulys and motivation 
result from what actually happens on the playing field. Yog don/t need a grade 
to reveal that you've done well by scoring a touchdown; the cheers from the crowd 
tell you that--and that is evaluation* Few symbolic grades from a coach are as 
impressive as the very real lumps and bruises that faulty eKecution gets one for 
his troubles on the field. Even worse^ perhapi, is the feeling of having let down 
one^s friends. 

Some students will write better as a result of teacher approval or disapprovaK 
But here the athletic analrgy breaks down. You can criticiie my footwork, and I 
will Just smile. But when you criticize my language or my writing, ! interpret 
that as a rejection of me, A 'C minus' on my paper means you think I'm a C minus 
person. 

This Is not to say that students should have their sens 1 b i 1 i t ies art ! f i el al ly 
gentled* Students as writers, as much as students as athletes, can benefit from 
lumps and Lrui ses^-^and cheers* But the place to get your lumps is in the market- 
place, io to ipftak. The fact that writers receive grades but not evaluation may 
explain why so many kids regard sports, music, cars, and jobs as real, but writing 
as ! r re levant. 

Unless the teacher has three or four hours to spend In person with each studant on 
each paper, he can gat much more mileage from joining the writer as co-editor, and 
let the evaluation come from a I ive audience. But if the teacher refuses to permit 
evaluation to be somethinn that happens naturally from the real responses of real 
people, then he can hardly approach the student at helpful co-editor* The student 
so approached inevitably wonders , ^'Which hat are you wearing now?*' 

How then does the teacher arrive at a grade for student composition? The truth Is 
that there Is no really satisfactory answer; the system places us In a bind In 
much the same way that art teachers are in a bind. Language Arts , remember? 
But if it is true — and surely we need more research on thls^-that the most useful 
role the teacher of writing can adopt is that of helping editor rather than grader, 
then it would be Irresponsible to slow or halt kids* daveloping ability to write 
because of the pressurei on us to assign grades. 

In the meanwhile, these suggestions are oFferid ai poiiible ways of determining 
grades in composition; 

Provide a file where students can keep their writing* Grade on improvement 
from first to last* 



Grade on completing the work. Did the student draft, edit, and apply pre" 
O ierving ski Hi In suf f I dent quant I ty to meet clasi standards or not? 



Grade by real evaluation* How did the audiances respond to your various 
pipers? This is the only way published writers get graded. 

Grade the mastorpiece, the student^ selection of the paper, or several papers 
he is most proud of with responsibility to point out what's lo good about 
theni* 

Grade on a eontract. Teacher and student agree to and sign a printed agree- 
ment for a certain degree of progress or production to result in a certain 
grade, then abide by the terms. 



Edi t Ing Act ivi ties 



Sometimes editing works best if the teacher and student can confer individually 
with each other, using, for examplep the strategfes listad back on page 8. At 
other times the development of editing sk}IIs can best be helped through group 
work and group activities. The ideas below, suggested by three people from the 
Department of Education at the University of \/ash ington--Dr. Sam Sebesta, Dr* 
DIanne Monsonj Or, Watson Hovls-^are specif Ic afds that can be offered to groups 
of students In the editing or pre-editing stage. 



INTRODUCE METAPHOR 

Use HAPPINESS IS A WARM PUPPY or similar one-tine metaphor booklet to introduce 
this comparison technique. Do a class booklet In which eich pupil does one page 
defining soma quality such as misery, patience, happiness, vaQationing, , Examples 
from such booklets: Misery is getting sea water In your mouth* Misery Is getting 
sick on a vacation* Happiness is the click of your electric blanket on a cold 
night. 

ALLITERATION 

Choose, a consonant sound. Then choose an adjective^ nounj verb, and adverb In 
that order which begin with the same sound. Make four^word sentences pertaining 
to particular subject* Halloween example! Gray ghosts gasped grotesquely, 

CONVERSATION IDEAS ; 

EKamplesi What do your pencil and paper talk about at night? 
What do your shoes say at nfght? 

V/hat might two dinosaur skeletons talk about at night when the visitors 
have left the museum? 

ANIMALS AT GREAT MOMJNTS IN HISTORY 

Examplei Write as if you were Paul Revere's horse on that famous night* 
JUST-SO ORIGIN STORIES 

Write a humorous or magic Just-so story of how an animal or plant got to be, 
EKamplesi V/hy do mice have lonq tails? Why' do mice have pink ears? Why do cats 
have whiskers? \/hy do leaves fall? Why does It snw? How did grasshoppers get 
thefp hop? Why do fish have scales? 

PICTOHAPS 

Make up an Imaginary country. Hake a map of It. What Incidents could occur there? 
Show the Incidenti through small pictures on the map* Connect the incidents with 
tracks* Tell the story of the traveler In an Imaginary country encountering the 
incidents. This Is background for many fine epic as well as children's tales; 
ODYSSEY. 



CREATIVE FILH VIEWING 

Show a film or part of i film without turning up the sound* Have Qhildren con- 
jecture on what would be safd In the film. 

END SENTEjlC^ES 

You may readily try the technique of giving children the beginning sentence on 
which to base a story. Try, instead, giving the END sentence for a story, 
Examplas: ''They lived scrapplly ever after.-' "And so the cat put his tail back 
into the wel IJ' 

U^nJSUA_L_SEMTEf^CE BUREAU 

Give children unuiual sentences: ''Create a situation where this utterance could 

be usedV'* Examples of sentences^ What is that that doing there? If this is ii is, 

then is it his? V/han I say no, I mean yes. 

FOLK TALE SCRAMBLE--THE WHAT- IF INSTANCE 

Take two or mora highly familiar folk tales. Mik the characters. Write the story 
that reiults* Goldilocks, taking a basket of food to the Three Bears, enQounters 
a wol f who, . , 

SUPPOSE THAT'-CRUCIAL DECISjONS MANIPULATION 

Take a familiar story and, midpoint, ask what would have happened if a character 
had made a different decision from the one he made. What If the hero in MATCHLOCK 
GUN had not fired the gun? 

THESE ARE A FEW OF MY FAVO-RiTE THINGS 

Remember the song "My Favorite Things" from the SOUND OF MUSIC? Laarn it, say it, 
sing It, Then have each child make up one line to go into a class projecti a 
favorite things poem. One child's line in my claiiroom was thtsi "Lying dcM^n in 
the back seat of the car when my father is going around fast curves," 

CINQUAIN 

Five linesi the first line ts the title of your poem. Second line, two words 
long, is descriptioh of the title. Third line, three words long, gives action 
associated with the tit la. Fourth line, any number of words, tells how you feel 
about the title. Last line ii another word for the title, 

PUILDING„TM,j< (From Mauree Applegate) 

Do butldtngs talk to you? Have you noticed any like theie on some of your walks? 
A house that resembles an old tramp in the sun. A white church tiptoeing toward 
a hhltop. A tumble-down house hesitating at the edge of a cliff. Have pupMs 
describe a building that to them seems to be alive. 
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DESCRIPTIVE WRITING THROUGH PICTURES 

Use a picture with plenty of action and vibrant colors. Ask children to list tan 
or twelve I tarns in the picture* Then let the class work together to add one or 
more descriptive words to each noun. The new phrases could also be combined to 
form a sentence or two describing the picture* 

WORDS AND MEANrUGS 

Usa a but latin board or flannel board for this* Take words from reading lessons 
or from spelling lists. Write each v/ord on a *Maft'* mitten and its meaning on a 
"right" mittan. Let children take turns matching left and right mittens. This 
exercise can also be done on di tto for cutting and pasting* 

DRAMATIZiNG BOOKS WITH STICK PUPPETS 



Stick puppati^made from tongue depresseri and pieces of plywood or .wal Iboird, are 
easy to do with children. Start with a simple story like "The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff," make a puppet for each character, and a stage from a cardbQard box. Let 
children act out the story with puppets while you read it* 

COMPARE BOOK CHARACTERS ' 



You choose the books or let childran choose their own. Stories could be written 
on questions such as, "V/hat would happen if Toad (WIND IN THE WILLOWS) met Caddie 
Woodlawn?" or "What would happen if Al i ce- i n^Wonder 1 and met Pooh Bear?" 

BOOK CHARACTERS MASQUERADE 

Have a school party to which everyone comes dressed as a book character and others 
in the class'have a chance to gueis the book. Suggested characters are Pippi 
Longs tocking , Homer Pricey Toad, !iancy Drew^ or the Bobbsey Twins* 

FAVORITE CHARACTERS OR AUTHORS 

Each child writes about the author or character he would most like to meet, , 
focussing the writing on why ho would want to know the person* 

LETTERS TO AUTHORS 

Let chl 1 dren wri te a letter of appreciation to an author, telling him why they 

like his book* Letters can be sent in care of the publisher, Publiihers' 

addresses are given in Arbuthnot*s CHILDREN AND BOOKS. 

FIRST SENTENCE STARTERS 

Present three "starters" in a lessoni children choose one and use It as first 
sentence of storyi Lateri ask children to add new "starters" to the "starter 
box," Examplei of good "starters" designed by fourth gradersi 

,"She-s gone! Nc^v t am going to find her dlaryi" muttered John to himielf 
as he crept up the s tai rs no! seless ly . 

John stood itock itllh Hii legs refused to go. The sweat broke out on 
his forehead. 



At first the noise was very faint and seen^id far away. It was an odd noise, 
one that the boys didn't recogniie. As it mpved closer, they want out to see what 
It might be. 

Mary knew that if her mother found out, she wouldn't be able to sit for days. 
But she was determined to carry out her plan in* spite of this. 

There was a cow on Main Street, blocking traffic, that morning. 

Everything was Just fine, until I met those people.,** 

'^Something's Qoming out of the sink. Help!'* 

"John, the bathroom is flooded again.'* 

It all began in the laboratory of Professor Bang* 

The children were playing on the beach when they found the strange footprints 
in the sand. Their curiosity got the better of them and they decided to follow 
them along the shore,,, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Use titles to narrow the autog lography to one incident. Don't expect a child to, 
write his whole lifetime! Suggested phrases or episodes. 



STORYTELLING PI CTURES 

Use a picture collection to stimulate creatFvity. Don ' t ask ^'What do you sea In 
the picture?" Instead, aski 

What happened Just before this picture was taken? What is going to happen right 
after this picture is taken? 

FINDhNG COMMON ATTRIDUTES iN WORDS 

From a list of words, write on the board the ways they can be alike. Number these 
waysi 1) Contain the same number of letters^ 2) Contain double consonants, 3) Con^ 
tain silent e, ^) Contain the same number of syllables, etc. Make a chain where 
each word has at least one v^ay it Is like the word before, Put the number of the 
similarity beside the two words. Example of a chaint witch"ghost (1,4), ghost, 
bat (4), grave, scare (1, 3 ,4)* 



An Early Memory 
My First Day at School 
A Trip I Remember 
When I Was Sick 



My Best (or First) Friend 

One I Loved 

My Happleit Day 

I Was All Mixed Up 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



The Survival Ki t 



It IS clear that the sort of writing that results from this program is charaGter 1 zed 
by genuina involvement, concern for audieneei honesty in trying to make sense of 
what the world \% all about, or could be about, and where one fits Into It, and 
interes t^^avan dalight'*on the part of the writer in what ha has dlscQvered. 
Unfortunately these are not always the qualities that receive high grades from 
people who value the term paper, the expository mode, and linear systems of logic. 

Despite the phenomenon of many college departments of English having rebelled from 
the imposed role of frashman composition, as a '.'servi ce*' course , most English 
teachers are still expected to teach writing In a way that wi 1 1 enable kids to 
fulfill other teachers' essay assignments. The prol I feratson of agencies that, for 
a fat fee, will write your college papers for you v^ith a grade guaranteed is a 
reverse tribute to the sort of writing these asi 1 gnments typi cal ly demand* Thus, 
a thorny moral dilemma is posed for the teacher of English composition* shall 1 
teach kids to write that they may more fully realize how to be true to themselvas 
and to others I or should I give in to the pressures to teach my students how to 
.beat the system? 

Because no one else Is IFkely to help our students, taachers of English simply 
cannot responsibly, turn their backs on the kid whoj unable to afford a ghost writer * 
needs to know by next Monday how to write a 500 word eKpository essay with tight 
organization and impressive use of sources* 

Such a paper, although a parody of serious composition, can nonethalesi be taught 
to most kids In fifteen minutes , so why not? Even though the English teacher may 
feel that he has .not been wholly true to himself, to his students, and to the 
language, teaching the fast and dirties-^as one full professor from a state 
college Engl j sh department calls them — ^can be Justified because it gives kids a 
necessary iurvival skill In a hostile environment. 

After all, not even novelists and poets can write If someone doesn-t pay the 
bills. 

A model for a paper that will get kids, through most of the tough spots is diagramed 
on the next page* 
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1-2-3 Fast and Dirty 
Hon to Pass Any Comp 101 Course in the Country 



I nt roduQt ion 



Thesis statement in one, crisp 
dec! arat i ve sentence 

Subtly but unmistakably suggest 
an order for the body paragraphs 



Tel 1 *em vvhat 
you ' re 
going to 



tel 



em 



Body Paragraph 



jt I 



Body Paragraph 



12 



Topic SantenGe 

Following the order suggested in Intro 
Mike itatement #1 to support thesis 
Cite textual evidence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



J Topic Sentence 



Fol lowing the order suggasted in intra 
Make statement //2 to support thesis 
Cite textual evidence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



Te n 'em 



Body Paragraph 



Topic Sentence 

Following the order suggested fn Intro 
Make statement #3 to support thesis 
Cite textual evidence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



Conclus ion 



Return reader to thesis 

Remark significance of thesis 
in some way 



Tel 1 'em what 
you ' ve 



told 



em 
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An Appropriate Use of the 1-2-3 Hodel 
from Kebo's Restaurant 



and conlfijliniented. Happy, because preparing the very finest 



ym . . .we're very happy you came! 

'Rifled . 

and serving il with thcuighlfukfess and good cheer is what we most HI 
fied, yes, because you are a^'mg iis the opportunity to serve you and 
lilosoji^y that good food, dfeanlincss and frJendly hospitality can travel 
• Cojil>r^iieiilcd, becaua/ you have choseu Kebo's in your quesl for good 
I<uMiIliiig\^his quest is/our purpose and our opportunity to contribute 
af our grnat\j\mericaw slmidard of living. May we aisurc you that we will 
do (jyerythhig possiblfi I<» make yiiti fe 




WITH SIGNIFICANCE ADDED 
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A PotpQurri of Editing Questions 



Rsad your work aloud. Who does it sound like? What emotion does the tone convey? • 
Is that emotion right for your volca or the voice you are trying to create? Does 
It sound authentfc? How will you know? V/ell^ listen to human voices, and listen 
to your own voice when you are talking and you have something to say. Listen to 
tape recordings. Make comparisons. 

Close your eyes and see if what you have written has any sights, colors, teKtures, 
patterns* If it looks grey and tbstrict, let yourself go a Mttle and put in 
words that excite your visual sense or your other senses* 

Do you have some feeling about your individual sentences? If you haven't got some- 
thing dear to you in each one> it isn*t your writing yet* 

Are you writing this for lomebody real? How is that person going to react? Where 
will he be? What will ha be doing while he Is reading? Where Is he going to 
become completely enraptured by what you are doing? jlake more of those places in 
your writing. What can you say. that will make him let dinner burn while he finishes? 

Is there any relationship between what you felt and wanted to say, what you heard in 
your wn Inner language that was beautifulp and what came out on the page? If not* 
getting there Isn't magic* It's a matter of deliberately choosing words you like 
over words you have no feeling for. 

Have you been confused, did you change, were ygu learning anything as you wrote? 
Does what you have said matter to you? Is !t honest? 

As for what order to put your ideas In, try at least to have a reason for that 
order. If you can't give a reaionp try rearranging the parts and see If it makes 
any difference whatsoever. 

Are the parts of what you are writing, communicating wi th each other in any way? 
They ought to be* What does the first part say that the second part has to be aware 
of? If your last part seems to be ignorant of what your fi rs t parts discover, some- 
thing isn't happening. 

Have you thought about recasting your essay as a dialogue? There is nothing sacred 
about the five-paragraph eiiayi 

Get involved in sltuatfons where you hear or see the audlenee react to what you have, 
written* Watch them. Get someone else to read your work aloud* If he itumbles or 
looks confused, that's a clue* If he laughs when he ought to look sad, that's a 
clue* I f he starts talking about something entirely unrelated, that's a clue, but 
a complicated one. Try tu discover how the words you choose and the order you put 
them in eommunlcate your purpose. If the other person does not get the polnti 
there Is at least a possibility you did not make one. 

See if youf work provokes a reaction. Does It make anyone angry, happy, inquisitive? 
Does it make you proud? 
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PART TWO- EDITING SKILLS 
Writing for a Live Audience 



One of the f Lmdimanta 1 questions that must be faced by the teacher of composition 
is thit of one's stance or location with regard to the writer and his aydience* 
A common way to Ifne yourself up Is ''against-- the writer as follows^ \ 



student as 
wr I ter 

o— 



against the 



teacher as 
audience 



Teaching the basic skills of writinn as drafting, editing, and preserving, gives 
the teacher an alternative stance^ joining forces with the writer, as follows: 



student as 
writer and editor 



wl th 




against the 



=Q audience 



teacher as 
co^edi tor 



Clearly--because it Is difficult to stand In two placei at the same time--the 
second scenario above demands a supply of audiences other than the teacher* One 
way to develop such a list of audiences is to fill out a little frame such asi 



Take your paper to 



and ask him, her^ them to 



The pages following, numbered Integrally unto themielves, are taken from a 
publication of the Regional Composition Project in which seven Bel levue teachers 
participated over the past three years* The project document is included here as 
a source of ideas for live, immediate audiences for student composition^ 



Note; The vision of audience-as-adversary above is, to be 
charitable, overs irnpl i fied i but It does make 
recognition of the writer's very real feelings that 
the audience Is critic and Judge from whom there Is 
no appeal. In the publishing world, this Is very 
real Indeed, 
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The Ideas in this booklet are for teachers 
who want to IFven up therr taachinq of oral and 
written compos It Ion » The emphasis is on new 
and varied ways of reiponding to kids' efforts 
at spaaking and writing^ — a I tarnat i ves to grad- 
ing and arror^hunt I ng , 



The teachers who devised and triad out thasa response tech- 
niques In their claisrooms ara unftad on a prlnclDle of belief! 
If we want to help kids use language better, we must create itt* 
uat ions that encourage a caring attitude about what they say. 
Speaking and writing are not just matters of "basic skilli"i 
they are enevltably tied to attituda. 

These rasponie techniques are not designed for a oartieular 
grade level. Many of them can be adapted far use In either ele- 
mentary or secondary grades* Nor do they all dapand upon a par- 
ticular kind of composition form or lubjact matter. 

We welcome teacheri' reactions to these Ideas, Any of the 
teachers liited on the ne?<t page would be pleased to dfscuss them. 



Regional Composition Project 
Seattle, Washington 
August, 1972 
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Writing 



WHICH VOICE 



Pufpose: To help students discover the variety of loles they can assume In 
their writing. 




Procedure; 



Response I 
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1. Begin with a class dTscussIon about the many "voices" with which 
which a student can speak (Walker Gibson's Persona . Random House 
1963 IS very useful,) — — — 

2. Discuss the Intimate, personal voFce of a Journal or diary; a 

vl ^2 I? " ^ *o *" '^"'t relatival the stilted 

voice of the writer of a book review, etc. 

^' tr?eld"^*"* °' writing to three other students 



1. The readers Identify the voice they hear In the writing. 

^' 3^lcr3ffferenrf^" Ji* ^'f^f '? versions, each with a 

theml. from the ortglnaU but with the same material or 

to Identify the new voices. If they can. he has succeeded. 
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Varfatlon: Repeat thm same proceii askfng students to write for different aud- 
lenceif 

a parent 

a taaehar 

an employer 

a lover 

a good friend* 
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Wri t ing 

PRAYERS FROM THE ARK 



Purpeset To enable students to dlseovep and develop style and tone In their 
wpfting. 



Procedura' 

1. Have students make a Irst of animals that they think have "per- 
sonality," (They may also discover that several adjectives are 
based on the names of animals, i.e., sluggish, catty J Have them 
list as many animals as there are class members. Be sure the 
animals are well known to the students, 

2. While the Ifst Is being made on the board, have iomeone In the 
class copy these animal names, one each, on 3 by 5 cards. 

3. Conduct a drawing among the class membeps so that every person 
has a 3 by 5 card with the name of an anfmal he can "be" for the 
writing assignment. 

^. Oistribute dittoed excerpts from Carmen De Masztold's book. 

Prayers from the Ark (or The Creatures' Choir) for students to 
use as examples of a prayer format. Good ones to use are "Pray- 
er of the Ox"; "Cock"; "Butterfly"; "House"; "Cat"; "Dog." 

5. Ask each student to write one prayer as If he were the animal 
whose name he drew. His goal Is to reveal the personality of 
that animal by the style or tone of the prayer rather than by 
physical description. 



iesponser 

1. Collect all the papers and ditto several without the name of the 
an imal , 

a. Or, ask those students who finish early to write another stu- 
dent's prayer on the blaek board. 

b. Or, project several papers (with the title and name masked) 
on an opaque projector. 
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2* Discuss tht papers. Explore those alafnents of tone and style 
that contribute to each successful character ! zatfon. 

Variation: Use stereotypes (heroes, sports- flqures, comic strip characters) 
instead of animals* The writing about one of these might consist 
of an spitaph; his first words In the morning and the last ones at 
night; a favorite object; a favorite food. 
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THE OLD SHELL GAME 



Furposa- To test and rate the student's abiUty to perceive and descrtbe. 
Procedurai 

1. Saleet objeets (such as roeks) ta Insert into envelopes for each 
member of the class, 

2. Numbar the .envelopes* 

3* Have studenti number their papers wfth mm many numbars as there 
are envelopeij laaving room to wrfte a description basida each 
number* 

Set e pattern for passing the envelapai. 

5* After all the descrfptlons have been written, switch objeets and 
envelopes. (Be sure to reeord both the old and tha new numbars 
for each objeet,) 

6, Pass tha envelopes again and ask the students to match the new 
numbers of the object to the old deicriptlon. It Is not neces-- 
sary to difegms the descriptions* 



Rasponse : (Brief, but Immedfate and powerful) 

1. Whan students have finished the matching, read the exchange re- 
cord (%mm 5 above) and have students correct their papers. Work 
out a curve so they can Judge thai r description percaptfon, 

2. Caution! Studenti may try to cheat by writing the first number 
down on the objaet to aid In Identifying It later. If so, a 
cunning teacher can use this to his advantaqe by changing or 
add ing digits thus compounding the confusion. 

Variation: 

Procedure: 

1, Have savera! students select eight large pictures on a particu- 
lar theme and number them. 
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2. Ask each student to select another parson to pressnt his port- 
folio of pictures In order, 

3. AM students are then to fold a piece of paper in half again 
so that there are four spaces on the front and back. They 
should not nurriber the spaces. 

^. As each picture is shown, studenti should write their descript- 
tlons of it in random order , front and back, on their folded 
papers, 

5. After students have written all eight descriptions, they ex- 
change papers. 



Response: 



1. The presenter holds uo the pictures again in order and students 
try to match the number of the pictures to a description on the 
paper they have received. They write the number down. 

2. Return papers to the original writers. 

3- Have pictures shown again so that the writers can see how many 
pictures were correctly matched to their original descriptions. 

k. Have the number of correct matches tallied and then develop a 
curve for the student's evaluation of his descriptive skill. 



OQil 
Writihq 



THE OBITUARY 



Purpose: To give studants practice in makinq Inferances as they read and fn 
usFng the Information Imagf nat Ivaly at they write. 



Proeadure^ 



Responsa : 



1. Gather samples of fairly lengthy obltuarfes from newspapers and 
magazinai and elrculate th^ among students so that they all 
read savera 1 , 

2, Diieufs the differant kinds of information to be found !n them. 
Consider those accomplishments and facts of a parson -s lifa that 
are cof^only included, Oiscuis what Information Is left out and 
why, 

3* Have each itudent make a private project f on of the way he ex- 
pects his life to go/ After he has done some thlnkinqp ask him 
to write hfs own obituary, using a pseudonym in place of his own 
name. 

Assign a number to each paper; dlitrlbuta the papers randor^'^/. 



Ask each student to write a biographical sketch of the person 
whoia obituary he has received^ 

The sketch should be coniiitent with the facts as statad/ but 
should also contain details that could be loqically inferred frOTi 
the information In the obituary. For eicample, what I nference -can 
the student draw from the fact that the man had been a loriq-^tfme 
member of the Amertcan Civil Liberties Union?, of the John Birch 
Society? 

Have studanti staple the sketch to the obituary; return to the 
original writers* 

The two wrf teri then confer together about whether the second 
writer -s inferences are reasonable. Either parson may complain 
about the treatment he has received at the hands of the othfr 
writer and raise the Issue for class diicussion* 
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TEAMWORK 



. Purpose r To g!v« studants experfance in an effeetive way to review for a test. 




Procedure r 

1. Have each student choose a card from an envelope of Index cards 
on which have been written the names of topics to be covered on 
a test. 

2. Allow time for each student to organize notes on his topic from 
his text, notebook, etc. He may Include questions on the topic 
that he would llk^ answered, 

3. Students break into small grouos. 

Response ; Students read their notes to each other, ask and answer questions. 

and try to anticipate what items of information will be fnciuded 
on the test. 



ERIC 
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SUBTLE HINTS 



Purpase; To help studants, who ere nefther mature or secure enouqh to prof ft 
from edversa arltfefsm, qain eritfeal Insight Into their c^n wrltinq 



Procedural 



R esponse : 
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1, Havfnq ffnlshed a rough draft of any pfaca of wrltinq, tha stu- 
dent reads it aloud to himself, 

2* Hs thsn writei a laeend draft, cuttfngt addlnqj raarranqinq* 

3. He puts hfs wrfting aslda for a day or two; than ha rereads It 
and poHshes It aqaln. This time, he wrltai ft on a ditto. 

The teacher runs several cop las of hfi dftto, enough for a small 
group with whom the student will dlicuss his writing. 



1. The student takai hfi wrftinq to a small group of other writers. 

2. Each mwiber of the group tries to rmnpond to the writing ?n poi- 
ftfva tarms. (no negative erttleism Is permitted.) Each member 
may quaitfon the writer, 

3. The wr i ter 1 1 stens to tha comments. The wrftar may perceive 
what hfs peers are avoiding in thalr dUeusilon of his paper. 

4. Tha writer may or may not make a list of the changes he thinks 
his paper needs. 

5. The writer revtsai his piperp basing his changes on what he 
thinks win make the paoer more acceptable to his peers* 
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SHOW IT LIKE IT IS? 



Purposa- To let tha student dfseover that affective written eommunication of a 
visual axparrenca depends upon tha accuracy of hfs dascrlption* 



Procadure : 



Rasponie; 



K Divide the class into two groups, one on each sfda of the room, 

2, Show one picture to the first groupp another to the second. 
Each pfcture should ba one that can be easily raproduced by a 
student with no artistic ability. Position the pictures so that 
the picture Is only visible by Its group. 

3, Ask students to deseriba In writinq what they sea. 

Tall the students that they will be exchanging their deserip^ 
tions* The parion on tha other side of the roOTi will than try 
to reproduce the picture he has not seen by means of its writ* 
ten description, 

5. After tha above, give students time to add final detaits to 

their descriptions* Than eKChanga papers and have students be- 
gin their drawings. 



1, After the first attampts to draw the picture are Initiated, itu- 
dents may write questions to the original writers concerning the 
problems ha Is ancountering In his drawvng* 

2* Give questions to the original descrlber who then aniwers in 
writing* 

3* The process of question/answer can be repeated as time permits. 

At the and of the writing, have each student keep his own drawing 
and the description he has used. Show all the students both 
pictures^ 
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5, Ask itudents In each group to hold up their drawinqs and to ar- 
ranga themselves according to the accuracy of thafr drawlnqs. 
(Judgement should be based on visual qualities such as; ifze^ 
position^ identity, etc., and not on artistic merft.) Students 
settle theff own disagreements, 

6* Discuss what details ( or lack of detail In the written descrfp- 
tlons) influenced the accuracy of the reproduet 1 ons in each 
group* 

7. Caution* It Is crucial that plenty of time be allowed for the 
response process; It should not bm crowded In at the and of the 
period* 



Variation! Onee students have received this kind of response to their dascrfpT 
tions of ^^'appearanee'S they are ready to try the more diffleult task 
of describing action. Instead of pictures /use two short sequences 
from a film, or two live perfarmancei wfth two different routines. 
Follow the same reiponse technique* 
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A REASON TO REWRITE A PAPER 

Purpose: To provide the serious wrltlnq student with a new view of his own 

writing; to qive him clues on the way fn which to aoproaeh the re- 
vision of a paper. 



Procedure' 



1. Have each student choose m piece of writinq (less than 500 
words), one which he values. 



2 



Have students form small gpouDS to evaluate the papers within 
that group. (The teacher may want to assiqn students to par- 
ticular groups to contro! the mix wfthfn the qroup) 

3. Have a tape recorder available to each qroup. (If only one re- 
corder IS available, repeat the activity with various qrouos on 
successive days.) 

4. Give each student a two-column form to be filled out by the 
writer during three stages of the procedure, the first col- 
umn records his feelings at each staqe of listeninq: the sec= 
ond, the insights obtained about his wrltlnq from each listen- 
ing experience, 

5. The student reads his paoer aloud to the grouD. The reading ii 



Response: 



ERIC 



t. The student then records on the form (see examnle below) his 
feelings and discoveries about his paper after the Initial 
read I nq. 

2. The tape Is then played back so that the qrouo can take notes 
mna prepare to cotmient. 

3. Jhe writer then fills out the second staqe report. Ustina only 
back ^^^""''^ msiqhts he qalns from the mechanfcal olay- 

The group discusses the paper; the discussion is taped. The 
group may or may not grade the paper. 



V 
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5* The wrfter liitani to the taped diseusston (he ean do this a- 
lone later) and fflls out the third stage part of hfi formi 

6* Sooner or later^ the student makes a list of the changes he 
plans to make In hii paper. 

7* Ha then rewrites the paper. 



SAMPLE FORM 



Act Ivf ties Feellngi (Emotloni) Insights (tdeas) 



1 • WrI tar reads 


Stage 


1 


aloud and tapes 




2 , Wr 1 ter hears 


Staae 


2 


playback* 






3^ Writer hears 


Stage 


3 


taoed dlicusifon 





Lfst of changes to be made: 
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MYSTERY PAPERS 



osG! To enable students to hear wfthaut ernbirrassmant a varf 
tfens to their writing. 



mty of r#aa- 



Proeedure: 



Response: 



1. Students sign their writing with a pen name before handinq In 
their ptperi . 

2, Eaeh student reeelves a paper In return and Joins his group of 
12 students (or half of the class). 



1. Each student reads the paper he received to his group, 

2, Eaeh listener takes notes. The notes eons Ist of a list of the 
speelfie parts of the paper about which he has a feal f hg , a 
quest ton p or an Idea . 

When the reading Is finished and the group Is ready, the reader 
turns on the tape recorder. 

The reader reads the pen name on the paper. Then eaeh listener 
In the group itates his name and his reaetion to the writing, 
speeifying which parts he reacts to and eKDlafnlnq any fdeas, 
feelings, or questions he has about thoia parts. 

5. The reader turns the recorder off until the group Is ready t© 
raipond to the next oaper* 

6, Sufficient time ihould ba allied later for the writeri to hear 
the taped comments about the papers In their group* 

Variation! This variation may be used separately or In connect ion w! th tha re* 
sponie to the mystery papers « The teacher may wish to fill out the 
rating sheet for each g roup on successive days, ar one member of 
the group can iarve as the recorder • 
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Variation Purpess! To provlda grouo membafs with mforniatfon which wl!I help 

tham evaluate and improve thair discussion skills. 

Proeedure: 

It On a blank sheet of paper ^ draw one circle for each mem- 
ber of the qroup, 

2* Write the names of each seminar member In one of the 
elreles/ 

I* Wrtta on the board ©r hind out to the itudents a ditto** 
^d sheet of cri teria appropriate to the behavior or 
participation of each member of the group, 

k. Have group participants select the criterfi appropriate 
to the participation or bahavtor of each member of the 
group and record the number of the criteria in the 
circle. 



SAMPLi CRITiMA 



Constructive 



1. 
2. 

3, 

ft, 

5, 

7, 
8, 
9. 



accept I ntv f ^e I i ngs , encou rmi 
paraphrasing 

questionlnifi p Information or epinlon' 
seeking 

lecturing J Information or opinftfn* 
giving 

directing^ Initiatlngp summaf Izing 
criticizing 
directing answer s 
expressing group feelings 
setting standards 



Non ""Con struct I ve 

10, opin lon-^ Ideas uniup^ 
ported by specific 
facts 

11, silence, confusion, 
distract lonSf put 
downs 



Responie: 




it Have students hand-in filled response sheets, 

2, Cut each student »i circle out and return It to him for 
his Information* • 

3. !f this activity is repeated often, have students staple 
his coliectfon of circles to a sheet of paper kept In 
his writing folder. Review sheet with him periodically. 
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HOTLINE 



Purpose: To provide students with #Kper Fanes in iueclnetly expressing problems 
end undsrstdnding solutions to those problems* 



Procedure* 

1, Have each student, wr I te out a problem using first person narrm^ 
tfvei Tell them the problem can be one any teenager might have, 
or a problem they might have* (VJhet hours they can stay out on 
a scHool nights having to babysli for a younger brother or sis- 

, ter , etc, ) 

2. Have students omft their names and label their paperii "bay'', 
•*girr', or*'either" and identify the type of problem they have 
written out* 

3p Collect all the papers for use by the volunteer In step 6, 

Set up a Pacific Northwest Bell Teletrafner^ and connect a tape 
recorder for later playback, 

5, Ask for a volunteer to take over the operation of the "Switch- 
board'' and tape recorder. 

6, Ask another student to volunteer to read a oroblem into a phone 
from the hall outside. That student may pick a paper from the 
stack accumulated durfng the wrf ting that day. 

7, Ask a group of four students to act as a Hotline Panel to answer 
the problem called In, The panel can take turns responding upon 
hearing the prpblem. 



Response : 

1. After the solutions have been heard and discussed on the phones, 
play back the tape for the whole class, 

2. Discussion can be aimed at evaluating how logical the advice was, 
what kinds of advice seaned most pragmatic, and how much repet i * 
tlon there was in communicating the problemi ar their iuggaited 
solut lon^. 
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Varfatlon' An Interestinf variation of the usa of the Telatralner can be to 

have a student call in a problem tv^Ice, the second tinie with a mir- 
ror In front of hfm to watch hfmielf ipeakfngV Upon the playback, 
have itudentw decide ff they are able to detect any more vocal var- 
iety or intensfty or clarity In coimiuni eating the problem whan a 
callar watehsd himself in a mirror* 



^Taletrainers are currently assigned to the resource centers In each school 
district and fntermadlate districti. They may be obtained throuqh these re- 
iource centers. 
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Usfng Directions 



QUICK RESPONSE TECHNIQUES 



Purpoiei To show the studant fmniedlataly whether he has commun feat ed to hfs 
aud fence his purpose for writing. 



Proeedure : 



t 

2 



Divida the class in half^ one half leaves the room. 

To the half remaining in the class. Introduce someone from out- 
side the class briefly and coniplcuously to read a special an^ 
houncement , 

Aik the people in class to describe this unknown parson as ac^ 
curately as possible. 

Give the papers to the half that did not see the person^ Send 
them to another eiaisro^ (or wherev er) to pTclTju^t the correct 
person^ using only the des cr ipt ton on the p ap^r, (This person 
could be the prrnei paT, the cuitadianp a favofite teacher, etc.) 



Var Fat ionS! 



1. 



3 



Describe a picture so otheri can Identify It from among many. Do 
the same with a simple object like a cup. 

Each student chootei a partner. One person writes the descrfn* 
t ion of his partner. The writer hides the paper; ha then returns 
and wrl tes directions on how to find the paper. He gives the 
directions to a different perian '$ partner , who must then find 
the p^pmr and identify the first partner from the description. 

Use the same proeedures In Variation 2,, substituting an object 
for a written description* 



fm each student an orange. Have him write a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. Collect the oranges. if hfs descript f on conclu- 
sively Ident if Fes hii orange* and he can pick It out of all of 
the other oranges, he may keep I t . 
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WHAT DID YOU SAY YOU SAW 



Purpose* Ta pfovlde a^CDerUnea In the value of careful observation and listen- 
fnq, plus accurate reportfnq. To provide Insight into trouble SDOts 
fn comniunlcat ton. 

Procedure t * . 

1, Have a tape recorder ready to use. 



Response : 



Select a large picture of a landscape or any other sett 
mount ft on strong backing, attach a cover paper over 
works best to select a picture with cofrmion elements such as wat 
er, trees* clouds, mountains, boats , weeds, or flowers* etc/) 



ng; 

t. (It 



3» Have a group of f Ive voluntesrs go out of the room and let them 
view the picture for as long as they wish. Have them decide In 
which order they will return to the room to describe the pic- 
ture* 

4. Coach the students In the audience not to react to the state* 
ments of the volunteers as they each deicrlba the picture — 
for example, contradictions or omissions among the speakers, 

5. Ask the itydenti to return to the room one at a time, to de- 
scribe the picfture as fully as they can. Sat n© time ©n thit. 
TaDe record each itudent's description. 



K After each deicrfptlon, or at the end of all of them, have the 
students write out their concept of what the pfctura will look 
like. 

2. Uncover the ptcture In the claisroom, 

3. Ask the students to tel I you In what wiyi their written concept 
of the picture differed from the actual picture. List on the 
board the main areas of variation, 

^. Have the students listen to the taped coiwflents of the five vol* 
unteers for accuracy, thoroughnesi , and vividneis. Match sour- 
ces of confusion on the board with various speakers ' comments. 
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Varfatlons! ' 

!. Ask tha entire class to write a good descrfption ©f the pfeture 
based an the inifght gained frofn tha list of trouble spots Ifst- 
ed on the board, 

2* In place of a picturap ask threa students to choose a well-known 
person^ the three studanti then go out of the clasiroom. The ra- 
■ malnfng students try to discover the Idantity of the parson by 
proposing questions^ as few as posi Ible. 

a^^ Dfvfde the class Into three groups, each group devatops a 
questFon, Then a representative from each group goes to the 
hall; he reports back with both tha question and the answer, 

b* Continue the procass until the identfty of the person fs 

guassad. Discuss ton should center on the kinds of queitlani 
which el lef t the best Information* 

3. Follow tha proeadure above p except have the students submit tha 
questions in writing and return with a written answer, 

a. Each of the three groups In the room work Independently In 
compet I t ion wl th the other two groups* 

b* Only one question at a time may be submitted to the group In 
the hal I . 
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Playing a Rol 



OBJECT REPRESE 



G ME 



Purposei To focus on involvinq itudents within the 
elasi In eitabliihing an awareneii of self 
and of others* 



Pfocedy pat 

1 . The student Is glvan an oppof tun i ty to 
expand his eonseiousness of self by 
brfnging in an object he thfnks best ex 
preisei, represents and symbolizes hlm^ 
self. 

Response 2. The student should be prepared to use, 
to speak about, to act out, and to 
share this s^bol with his group* 

He ffrst offers' to hfs group the object and lets them respond as 
to the reasons they think that he has chosen the objaet. 

He then gives a short reflection on hfs choice, 

Thm group discusses how together or apart they are in their un- 
derstanding of each other's saarch for an image. 

Through this activity^ it Is hoped that they wi 11 better be able 

to relate other English activities to the Immediate class, (John 

is like the main character in this short story In these ways, 
etc.) * 
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PD RATHER BE... 



Purposat To enable students to express their ideas more freely. 
Procedure * 

1, Give each student two iheati of paper, each one dittoed with one 
of the lists of words below. Space the words so that they can 
be cut apart to form a deck of cards. 

2. Hare are 2k objects that you might rather be. Rank thsm fn ord- 
er of prtference and see what you'd rather be. 



a* 


redwood tree 




m. 


peace symbol 


b. 


IBM card 




n. 


record 


c. 


racing car 




o* 


pood 1 e 


d. 


gor f 11a 






protest sign 


a. 


red bal loon 






therrnQmetef 


f . 


scisiori 




r . 


nail 




amp) if ler 






worm 




1 iqht bulb 




t , 


video tape 


i * 


pencil 




U p 


daisy 


J • 


novel 




v , 


bottle of bear 


k. 


newspaper persona I 


column 


w. 


poem 


1 , 


Jet plane 






eye glasses 


Now, 


give the reasons 


for your first 


four 


chef ces , 



ERIC 



After you have made your preference Ifstj cut the object cards 
to make a deck for a game you'll play to find out hm well you 
know each other. 

5. Combine your deck with the decks of your other group members. 

6, Deal cards to each other* 

7. Each player looks at his hand to discover which card he thinks 
each of the other players has made as one of his first choices* 

8, The dealer has the first turn* He places one of his cards face 
up in front of one of the other group memberi whom he thinks 
chose this object as one^of his first four choices. He then 
states the_xeaspn for this cho fee. TTie other p may^ res 
but ihould noY reveal their four list choices. 
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9. Play eon tf flues untn all players have used up thefr cards. 

Response s 

10. Now comes the moment of truth. Each player reveals hfs top four 
w^re Ms lop four!"'"" ^^^ ^^^^ '^^^^^ 

11. How close are you to selectrng each others' imaaes? 
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SELLING YOURSELF 

Purpose: J°^^^^;P,«^^ents^pr.«„t th«,„,v„ ™,„,„,ful ly ,„„r>.,„, to p.o- 



Procedure: 



Response ; 
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1. Have the students apply for a currently known and available 
form of employment. AppMcation can be In the form of a let- 
ter, a resume, or a newspapep advert 1 semen t , 

^' students apply for . conjectural occupation, one not 

ined 1^ which qualfffcatronB can only be fmag- 

^rk' /^hl;"*'°" * letter and a portfolio of sample 

work, a photo-essay, or a composition. 

^' ireseni ftudents prepare for an interview followinq the 
presenting of their written applications. (Preparation for 

t^iifu^ T-f '"^o'^'nfl any of these situations may be ex- 
tensive, Includingi reading, interviewing, and discussing.) 



1. Suggestions for response to situation 1. (above) 

^' tSrwrftir* P''°J!««f " that the entire class can see them, 
the writer prov.dea Information about the nature of the Job 
Sls«*ifli'K^ •jpectatlons of the employer, and what he sup- 
poses w.ll be the criteria for the selection of employees. 

B. The class comments on each letter, using such criteria as- 
the physical appearance of the letter, statement of purpose 
l?™St?:n:^"^^ ^^'^^"^ eonvantions, ..ne. and I,a?ity' 

2. Suggestions for response to situation 2. (above) 



A. The class is^divlded into groups, each designated as the- 
company which might hire an applicant. They are prevlded 
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with a written or tape-reeorded defcrfptlon of the fmagfned 
Jeb and the type of organlzatfon which might need people for 
that Job. (This Information Is to be provided by the group 
or Individual who produeed the eonjectural Job dascrlptlon 
in situation 2*) 

Eaeh group rev I MS the applicant 'i materials and then eills 
In each appl leant for an Interview* 

Subsequently, In eithef wri tten or Improvlied dramatic form, 
the smi 11 group tells each appi leant whether or not he Is 
hired, with an explanation of reasons^ 
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ROLE PLAYING FOR OPEN TALK 



Purpose: 



Procedufa* 



1 . 



3. 
5/ 



To enable students to think more critically about the wrftlnp of 
other itudgfiti. 

To help students overcome the I r raluctance to retpond openly to 
the writing of other students* 



Each student should have writing that he fs wllllnq to share wfth 
another student, his partner. 

Circulate a can of baker's clay- and ask each student to take a 
handful and shape It fnto a face. 

Have each student decide on a name and an aqe for his clay face* 

Each student will Introduce his clay face to his partner so that 
the oartner wf 1 1 become f ami I far with the Initial eKpresslon of 
f ace . 

Have students practice manipulating the clay faces to show an- 
ger, pride, iurprlse, etc. to see If their partners can quess 
the emotions * 



6* Each student should then read his partner 's wrltlnq selection. 



Response L 



1, After reading the piece of writing, each student should manlpy 
late his clay face to i 

A. Show how the writing made his clay face feel. 
Tell what the wrfting made his clay face think, 

2, Have students eKpUiiln to each other exactly which parts of the 
writing (specific s^J^etlans) caused the face to react. 



3. Repeat the procedure and the response as often at time all 



ows i 
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^Baker's Clay Rectps 



3 e* flour 
It salt 

6 tsp* craam of tartar 
3c* water 
3 T. oil 
Food color I Pig 

Few drops of mint flavoring 



Sift dry fngrsdienti Into haavy alum-^ 
inum pan« Mix liqufdi and add to dry 
Ingredlants. Blend. Cook over made r 
ata heat. Stir eonstantly, until 
dough put Is away from pan or until 
stieky. Turn on floured board ^ knaad 
Add celorfng. Store in alftlqht con- 
tainep* Keap In ref r iqarator . 
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PRE-PRODUCTION WRITING 



Purposat To make itudants aware of the fact that all project planning fnvolvas 
the composition process. 



Procedure i 



Reiponia: 
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1, The student wrttes In detail hit plans for i project for another 
clasi, 

2* Possible projects could includei 

a. Home aeonofnlcs: a notabaok of home decora 1 1 ncj ideas ^ a col- 
lection of favorite reel pes , hintf on sewing synthetic fab- 
rfcs, 

b* Foreign languager making a tape for the use of a foreign 
language student studying Engllshp 

c. Mechanical/technf cal drawing classes: plans for a house, or 
a small commercial buildfng with detailed explanations of 
purpose and funetfofi* 

d. Social itudfeii construetion of a mode! of an historical 
buliding or the reproduction of a document* 

e. Woodv«rklng/metal elaiieit drawings and written descriptions 
of the process to be followed In the creation of a piece of 
furniture^ a metal wall hanging^ ete« 

f. Mathematics^ a written descftptlon of the conitruction of 
three dimensfonal ffgurei Illustrating mathematical prlncl- 
piei # 



1. The teacher's approval of the project on the basis of the pre- 
liminary written description will be the primary response* 

2, The teacher's (other iubjtict area) acceptance of the finlihed 
project for credit will be the final response. 
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Varfatloni 

Pfoeadures 

1, 4 student works with a partnar to eoncefva of a possible projact, 
product, or a servica for which a need exists* 

2, All communication from the beginnfng must be conducted In writ- 
ing, 

3* Writing continuas untfl both are sure that they understand each 
other's ideas, the process of putting the product together, and 
the end result. 

Response : 

1* One partner gets up to explain the project orally to the class. 
The other must remain silent even If he disagraes with what is 
being said. 

2* The second partner then has a chance to set the record strafght 
to the class . 

3, Both partners thsn discuis the difficulties they eKperiencsd In 
communicating during the project. (Explinatfon may be done In 
front of the clasi or with the teacher or as a written asslgn- 

. ment*) 
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STAMP IT M 



Pufpoi©! To enable students to generate self-disclosure data and provide a 
biie for itudent interaction uifng the self-di sclosure data. 



Procedures 



1. Students are asked to make up a brochure advertising iomethfng 
they have written (materials are provided for this activity: 
sheets of colored paper, materials which lend themselves to 
collage, such as citaloguei, post cards, magaifnes, etc., glue 
itaples, tape)* ' 

2, Advert jsments are then displayed around the room* Students wan* 
der around looking at varfous advert I sementi. 



Reiponse : 



1* Students can select several advertisements that particularly In- 
terest them and go talk furthar with thoie students who created 



Varfatloni; 
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the ads, 



Creators cin present their advert fsements to the entire class 
explainlnq and interpreting their creations. 



1. Road of life: Each participant is asked to place a dot on his 
paper which represents his birth. He can then portray in any 
way he wishes a series of critical incidents which he feels are 
representative of his life. (Road map with pictures symbolical- 
ly placed, a graph, etc.) 

2. Comic Strip: Participants divide their paper into twelve sec- 
tions. In each section they are to illustrate a peak experi- 
ence , 

3. Sflhouettesi Group forms dyads and participants take turns 
drawing full -si zed silhouettes of each ether. Si Ihouettes are 
placed on the wall, the name of the model ts added. All oar- 
ticipants move from silhouette to silhouette adding the feature 
which they associate with the model. 
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JUST GIVE ME THE FACTS... 



Purposes To assist students in selectlnq data relevant to a specific atiianment 



Procadufe? 



1 , Divide into pal rs * 

2, Each member of the sarr Is to learn as much about his partner as 
he can far the purpose of maklnq a eollaqe. The collage should 
depict his partner^ personality or character, or Interests, or 
any combination of these. 

3, Students should have time to work on their collaqes in class* The 
collape may be ihaped so as to suggest a personal characteristic 
or Interest* (A large mouth for a talkative pirl; a musical note 
for a mui Ic I an) 

Allow several days for comDletlng the asslqnment. Have itudenti 
display their collages In the room for leisure viewing by all 
students. 



Respo nse I 



Variations: 



After all of the collages have been posted, allow time for stu* 
dents to talk to their partners about the contents of the coH 
1age« 

Ask a third student In the class to explain the collage using on- 
the information depicted on the collage. The collage-maker, the 
subject and the third party then dlseusf the problems of commun* 
ication encounterad at each step* 



1, At the beginning of a new clais situation, have itudents inter* 
view each other for a deffnite period of timei Each partner 
Will then introduce the other one to the class, lliing only thit 
Information obtained In the interview. 

2, Have students select a controversial I ssue and interview five 
people for their opinions on the issue. In clasi, have students 
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expliin the Ffiue and detail the respQnses of the peoDle 
jntervfawed. Students than dlfcuss or wrfta out their react^ 
ions to how well the intefview covefed the centfal facts* 
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KESPONSES IN ANOTHER MEDIA 



pgrDof#: To help studenti parceive somethinci about the praeess of conimunf cat Ian 
by raaetlnq to and fntaractlng with ©thef itudents' eompoil tfens * 

Pfoeadurei 

1, Alinast any student writing will ierv# as starter* Teichars ui* 
ing this taehnlqua for the first time might consider ssslqnlng a 
detailed deserlptlon or a creative writing projaet. 

2. Identify aach student's writing by number rather than name. 



Rasponse i 



0ns student evaluates another student's eomposltlon by rsipend= 
Ing to It In a medium other than Writing, 

* I another itudant ra- 



EKamplei The student has written 
sponds to the writing with 



^ Written Form 

Short story 

Character sketcK 

Inefdanti or apliodas 

History 

Biography 

Reporting 

News story 

Editorial 

Letter 

Play 

Poam 

Nova 1 1 a 



^^ Responie 

Col lage 

Cartoon 

Montage 

Mobile 

Clay figure 

Portrait 

Drawing 

Photograph 

Film 

Video tap€ 
Record I nq 
' Role playing 



Varlat lonsi 



1* The possible combinations of writing and responding are endlets* 
2« Consider landing a set of paperi to an art class, to a drama. 
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Paga 2 

Sp€€Ch^ or musle class for a rasponia* Students In the non- 
writing eliss can respond not only through another medfum but 
through taped or fn-person dtseussloni, 

3* The non-writing rasponiai In turn can triqger naw wrftlnq e^c- 
perfaneei; a collage made In response to one student's writing 
can serve as th# stimulus to another student for descripttve 
wr 1 1 ing * 

Cautions* 

t. Consrder whether the task assfqned suits the skills of the stu- 
dents Involvad — at both the wrftfng and the respondinq levels, 

2. Allow plenty of time for Interaction between writer and respond- 
er^ especially ff they are from different classes. 

3* It fs the ongoing process that Is crucial In this activity. 
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CLUES TO FEELINGS 

Purpose! To help students becoma alert to clues about the tmotfonil state of 
another person* 

Proeedura: (With the help of an eKtroverted itudents the teacher should demon- 
strata the proeedure ffrstO 

1, Ask each studant to thfnk of an emotion and write it on paper; 

a clear physfcal man! festat 1 on of ft without naming the emotion, 

2, Collect the paperS'-redlstr Ibute them at random, because a lone 
student might be embarraised by befng In front of the etass. 
Send five students at a time to the front of the room. Each 
student acts out the physlcat clue he has found on the paper he 
received. By counting off from one to five around the room^ as- 
sign certain students (all students with the number 3) to watch 
a certain actor (number 3) Intently, 



Response f 



1, The class tries to gueis the emotions that have been demoni trated * 

2, The clasi discusses both the actor's response to their writing 
clues, and the audience's response to the acting. Actors dis- 
euss how helpful the writing was to them. 

3* As a f©11dw*up activltyp deicfibe a person doing somethlrq quite 
ordinary (such as walking Into a room) In a way that could reveal 
his emotional stata. Oifcuis, 



Variations: . 

1. Use the same procedure to guess the age or occupation of a per- 
son, 

2, Divide the class fnto groups of four. One of the four students 
leaves the room while the otheri decide who he Fs going to be (a 
rock perionality, a doctor, a repairman, etc.). Whan he returns, 
the others treat him as the character he Is supposed to be. He 
then tries to figure out his r©le and raspond acgordlngly* 

ERIC 
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THE WRITING TEMPERATURE 



Purposa: To halp students assais the emotional Impact of their writlnq upon 
chtlr readers* 

Procedure' 

1. Ask eaeh student to try to determine what his emotional state fs 
at the beginning of ths leiioni tired, bored, apprehensive, ex- 
citedj etc. 

2. Students read each others' papers (any writing) iceording to a 
prearranged pattern. Each paper shoild be read by three to five 
peopta. 



Responie i . ^ 

1, The itudent writes down on a tally sheet his emotional state be- 
fore he begins reading the paper* 

2, The itudent reads another itudent*s paper until he diicerni the 
moment his emotional state changes* He then records on his 
tally sheet where in the paper the change occurred (after which 
words, phrases), and what the change Is (from boredom to fnter^ 
est, from fatigue to amusement, etc.) along with the name of the 
writer. There should be a separate tally sheet for each piece 
of written mater fal the student reads. 

3, Every time the reader feels an emotional ehanfe while reading, 
he records It, He shoutd not mark the paper itself becauie it 
might Influence the next reader. 

At the end of the reading, the reader records his overall emo- 
tional response to the paper, even though hfi response may be 
''no change in emot Ion (s) 

5, After each paper has been read by at least three different peo- 
ple, the original writer retrieves ft and has three tally sheets 
to ponder before he writes again. 
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EMOTIONS AND MEDIA 

Purpose: To explain the relatfonshfp between personal emotional responses and 
var loui forms of media. 



Proeadure: 



Reiponia: 



1. Have students list the various emotions they experleneaj such as 
lovSj hatep kindness^ pity, disgust, etc, 

2. Using a scale of zero to ten, have them, place the range of Briio- 
tion they uiually eKpariance ( 0 fs none; 10 Is axtrame; some 
students experience very little emotfonal raaction to anything), 

3* Make a list of media (moviep t^v** books , radio, songs ^ newspap- 
ers, magazines, etCp). 

Have each perion try to rank these in terms of his emotional ex- 
perience, listing in order from the one which evokes the great- 
est emotional response. Have students consldar both the highs 
and the lows , 



1. Make a compoiite chart for the whole class of the media and the 
emotional responses to them, 

2p Dlscuis the reasons why a certafn medium creates a greater emo- 
tional response than another* 

3. Discuii what particular films, poems, novels, etc*, create emo- 



tfon In Individuals. Are there any patterns? 



Varfatfoni Instead of media, explore topics such as stories about love^ ad- 
venture, mystery, psychologfcal quirks, etc. 
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Provoking an Aesthetic 
or Value Judqament 



WHO DO YOU SAY YOU ARE? 



Purposei To enable students to avaiuate the writer 



in tarmi of his nroduct 



edura : 



1. All studenti write deicriptions of them- 
selves which are then distributed at ran- 
dom* 

2, Each student Is given a large sheet of 
paper and 10 minutes to do any of the 
fol lowi ng : 

a* Draw a pfeturej a cartoon, or ? 
caricature of tha person who has 
writtan a salf dascription. 



b. Draw a pie with wedge-shaped seq- 
ments of differing sizes to |H 
lustrate percentages of the 
writer which are devoted to 
partfcular life focuses lova, 
work, school, sports, musrc^ 
sleep, etc. 



Draw a life line or graph of the 
writer's life showing high points 
or projected total life line. In- 
dicating where the writer is at the present time. 

Write a series of words such as adject iv« , free associations 
Of even another description. 




Responses 



1 , 



2, 



Completed sheati are held by individuals while they eirculate a- 
round the rwm discussing descrfptlons. They should be Instruct' 
ed to talk to each other concernrng the product (how well the 
responder understood the description , etc.)* 

Perhaps a sheet of questions could be attached (limit of four) 
to enable the students to dftcusi more responsibly and/or think' 
more cr I t leal ly about the process. 
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THE STUDENT AS CRITIC 

Purpoiti To help the student devalep his own critical framework for evaluating 
his wr f t Inq , 

To help the student develop a sense of writ Inq for audiences other 
than the teacher. 



Pfocedufei 



1, A starter writing aislgnment may fnclude any kind of wrltlna* 
It may be whatever the student wishes to volunteer* 

2* The claif as a whole suggests a list of responses which could 
ba applied to all types of writ Inq. The teacher racords these 
responses on the blackboard (20 to 30 are fecommended) , Un- 
doubtedly there will be both descriptive and evaluative termSi 
One word responsss are sxpeotable and acceptable. Here are 
tome probables I 

interesting poor s pel 1 Inq 

wel 1 organ lied confusing 

yuk! weird 

fresh fnterestlng topic 

boring fun 

sloppy handv/rlting fllogfcal 

3* Assign numbers or letters to these responses. 



Rasponse i 

1. The students read the papers. Each itudent reads several plac- 
es of writing* Somewhere on the paper the reader lists the 
numbers of thase responses wKich he feels apply t© that oaper, 

2, During this reading stage, more responses (and numbers) should 
be added to the list when the raaders suggest them, 

3* When each paper has been reviewed by five critics, It returns 
to the author. He tabutatei the responses^ decodes them into 
written responsas, and adds his own cofments ff he has any. 
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Variationi! 

1, The teachef may wish to farm small groups' of students whosa 
wrffcing had sifnilar feioonfes. 

2. The teacher can tabulate a Itit of those responses which were 
and which ware not used and bring them to class for discussion. 

Fonow-up Actfvftiaf: 

1. Repeat the activity with a modffieJ Ifst, 

with a drfferent kind of assignment, 
with a different type of writing, 
with a rawrlta of the first paper, 

2* The teacher col lacts the wrltlnq and tabulatrons untM the ac- 
tivity has been repeated often enough for each studant to be 
able to make compsrisons wtthfn his own writing. 

3. The teacher and/of students may wish to focus furthsr discussion 
and^writfng on one particular element suggestad by the list and 
their experience with it. 



Caut ions * 

U The teacher *s response to student writing may (or may not) in- 
validate the effect of student reiponses. 

2. The students may need to be warned against submitting writing 
which is too private to share* 

3* The teacher should avoid censormg or ampUfylnq the brainstorm- 
ed list created by the clais* In time, the audience will dis- 
cover what is useless and lacking, and what needs emphasis and 
what is vague* 
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MAKING CONNECTIONS 

Purtsosa: To help ituderrti recognize a common theme occurrinn in two drsslmMar 



Procadurei 



5. 



The teacher cuts short accounts out of tha newspapars, al! re- 
lated to a common theme* There ihould be five or six more ar-* 
ticles than th^re are students. Mount tha etipplngs on naper 
with scotch tapa* (Suqgested thefflBSi beauty , ages of man, sea- 
sons) 

Circulata the clippfnqs arriohn the students, asking tham to read 
at least five riffferent articlei. 

Show a film with a ralated theme* (Thematic listings ara to be 
found In the eatalogues of the Seattle Public Library, the Unh 
varsity of Washlnqton, and Intermedfate Sehaoi District 110,) 

Ask studenti to write a short statement about any connections 
that thay saa batwaan the clippings and the film. 

Ask students to sign their papers and then tear off the signa- 
tures, keeping them In a safa place to produce later* Than num* 
ber 1 , 2, 3 on paper. 

Students then post their paoers (with tape) on any wall In the 
room where they can be read easily^ (If more than one class Is 
fnvolvad, use a different colored paper for each period.) 



Reiponse; 



After all of tha paoers are In places students are to roam the 
room reading paeers and dlfcussinq thair merits Informally, 



2, Students then vote on the best three statements In each class. 
Voting Is accOTipHshed by mirkinq an X next to the 1,2,3 on the 
paper chosen , 

3* Take dwn all of the winnrnq papers, which are then matched; to 
the torn off names. Pub! ici za - the winners. 
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Variation; 

1, Students first develop a crlterfa for Judging papers, 

2. Students write about their reasons for choosing the papers, dir- 
ecting their conmenis to the orl'f Inal writers. (Response by 

wf Itinf) 



3. Winning statements are dittoed for further discussion. (Response 
thrQugh verbalizing) 
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SPEECH MEASURING STICK 



Purpose! 



1. Tq motivate a student to use language effectively to achieve 
his purposa* 

2. To provide the speaker wi th feedback from his peers to Judge his 
success and evaluate hfs parformance. 



Pfoceduret 

1, Pre-delivafy strategy (writing or discussion with the teacher). 

a. Student states his topic and assessas his knowledge of 1t» 

Student evaluates his audience In reiatfon to his subject* 
level of undaritandlng^ predlsposItionSj a^d^hat fnfqrma* 
tlon his listeners will need and how they will use it. 



c* Student deicrlbei his purpoiei What he hop^ to make happen 
between himself ahdhis audjencep 

d^ Student orgariiiei his notes to achieve his purpose. 



e. Student designs a measuring device (suc^ as a.quli) with 
which he can Judge the iucceii of his report* 

f« Student decides what he wi 1 t accept as success* 



2* Delivery of the speech. 

Response ! a. The audience uses the measuring device, 

b. The student col lects his device, writes a summary of the re-, 
sultSp and evaluates his performance on thii basis of the 
data he has collected, 

Varlatlonsf Some other purposes and apprdpriate measuring devlcesi 

1, To pafiuade^^a bafore and after y Ifidleate whatever change 

the report caused, / . 
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2, To enterta in*-at the end of the report have itudenti hold up a 
*'Yaa" or a *'loo^* card. 

3. To teach a ski 1 1 "audience performi the skill* 

To lel I a product--audience turns in a ^'yas-' or '^no'* card to the 
speaker* 



IXAMPLE (Proesdure )) 

A* Topic* The danger to human baingi of eKposura to radiation* 



B* Audiencet The audiance has a backgrQund In qeneral science gafned in 
a ninth grade general icience course. Some may feel mfldly 
Intarasted tn the subjact; others may feel it has nothing 
to do with them* 

C\ Purpose! To inform the audlanea about three baifcsourees of danger- 
ous radiation and about the symptoms and effects of radia-' 
t ion poisoning* 



D, Notesi Tha student tries to tailor hti matarlal to his audience by 
gatherfng eKamplei of young people stricken with radiation 
pol son 1 ng * 

Devlca: A short qufi to be taken by the audience after the speech* 



F* Succaii: Saventy^fiva per cent of the class should be able toMst two 
ef the thraa iourcas of dangerous radiation and at least two 
symptomi of poisoning* 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Purposei To give studants exparlenca in writing pafsuaslvtly and in support- 
ing thafrstatemants* 



Proeadura : 



Each student wfitas an editorial , preferabiy on a controvers i il 
issue that he faeli strongly about/ (Younger students are sofne- 
times more comfortable writing about the school world). The stu* 
dent signs his name* 

Tha student writer reads his editorial aloud to the eiass. All 
compos i t ions shoul d be read once* 



3< 



Other students take notes on those edftorfals they wish to re^ 
ipond to with a letter ''to the editoF**' 



Students must rsipond to three editor la Is, addreis each one 
ta the particular wri ter involved and signing his own name* Try 
not to let too much time elapie between the aiiignments so the 
ed I torials wl 1 1 remain fresh In the itudenti' minds. 



Response: 



Students collect thel r reiponiei* They ihould be cautioned that 
a large number of reiponiei may indicate a popular stand, an un- 
popular stand, or a flagrant lack of support for statements made^ 

Each student readi his responie a loud • Ha may speak for a total 
time of three minutei In rabuttal If he chooses. 

Class discusses what consltutei a good editor la I , such as support 
of statementi , dQcumentatlon of facts , clearness In sentence 
structurep appropriate languagep etc. 



Variat ionsi 



Repeat the same procef s , use pet 1 1 Ions In place of ad I tor la Is . 
A ichool Issue is a good cholcie. 
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Have students respond to the petitions by writing letters ex- 
pliln!ng why they would or would not iiqn a partieular petition. 

On the has! i of the response, ask writers to modify or chanqe 
their petitions to make them more aceeptable* 

CIreulate the petftlons In class to see which ones receive the 
most Signatures. 

The two or three best ones may be chosen by the class for cir- 
culation among the student body. 



Genarit ing 
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RESPONDING TO RESEARCH 
OR TECHNICAL PAPERS 




Purposa: To enable students to undefitand the proesss Fnvolvad In prtpaffncj an 
idea to btrasearehsd and tested, 

Pracedurei 

1. Students develop an aiiumption or thesli on whfeh to base their 
researeh for a pfoposed reseireh pa 

2. Students are asked to Hit both loufees and types of sourees 
whf eh might eorita 1 n Information they need in order to support 
their thesis t 

3. They may also 1 lit questions or arguments w 

their assumptions, and sources whfeh would counter these argu- 
ments* * 
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Students are then asked to write the Introduction and the een- 
cluifQn to this paper. (They need not write the body of the 
piper, for the purpose of this ass iqnmant Is to qet studenti to 
"think research paoer JO 



As students decide on 3 thesis or assumption an which to base 
thair research, they present the thesli to the etass for reac- 
tion and rasponse. C lass members may quest Ion the validity of 
the assumption and point out areas of disagreement, thus enabling 
the studant to better anticipate oppoil t ion before he actually 
writes the paper* 

After the paper Is complete, each student presents It to the 
eiass and receives comment and quastloni from the group. He 
defends and clafifles his paper and thus receives immediate ra- 
sponsa to the Ideas In his paper and his way of presenting 
tham. (Set time limrts herep) 

While the student sits In the seminar thinking about and eomment- 
ing on another student's paper, he has his own paper in mind^ 
too. What ha sees to critlclie in anothar paper suddenly looms 
large in his own , 
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RESPONSE SHEET 



THESIS IDEA 



Supporting idaas, arguments^ data and 
soufces which are acceptable 



Unanswered questions > 
tdaas lacking supporting 
evfdtnce 



Paul ty argumtnti 



Dots this paper cony I nee you of the that f §7 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF PRESERVING 



Perhaps the first thing the reader wl 11 notice Is the brevity of clii^ section cuin-- 
pared with the drafting and edi t i ng parts of tht, program. One miqht civen excUiim, 
*'Aha! Just as I thought: creative monkey business at the expense of basic ski lis.-' 

To which we eourteously, thoughtful ly, reply, '^Aaaaggghhrrr P' 

Many people read magazines from back to front, so perhaps someone is reading this 
page prior to at least skimming theljfi pages whieh precede It, Here^ then. Is the 
premise of this little booklets 

There ar£ basic ski l is of writings and they must be taught/Iearned/practieed 
t n orde r from mos t bas i c to ''advanced" basic. Drafting i s the most bas 1 c of basic 
ski lis. Plan on itr no drafting skf 1 ls?--no editing ski 1 Is . And no drafting- 
edit ing ski 1 ls?--you should make speeches about sunsets to telephone poles before 
kids wl 1 1 learn how to punctuate and paragraph. 

Alio plan on it (and be pUasantly surprised): a kid who masters drafting and 
editing skills will pick up enough preserving ski 1 Is in the process to make the 
Job of teaching preserving ski Ms a whole lot eas ier. ~ 

So that is why this section Is so short* Precisely because the drafting section is 
so long. ■ 

To support the premise abovej we have samples of kids ' work from all over the 
district--kids who have been various ly cal led slow, di ffi cul t, behind—whose work 
is not only excl ting but shows amazing improvement in short order with spelling, 
punctuation, cap! ta j i^ation , and the whole works* To support the oppos ite prenii se ^ 
we also have teachers all over the district with workbo exercises in hand asking 
students, ''Haven't you ever had this before?" followed a year later by another 
teacher asking the same kids. *.fol 1 wed later;.. 

Unfortunately s people who cal 1 loudly for a retu the basic skills, seldom 

answer the ques t Ion , / ^Return to when? '* May we suggest , at least bick to 1877 
(when the pupi l was referred to as a ''scholar") ^ . 

"This book is an attempt to bring the subject of language home to 
Chi Idren at the age when knowledge If ac an object ive way p 

by practice and habit, rather than by the study of rules and definitions* 
In puriuance of this plan, the traditional presentation of grammar In 
a br 1st I i ng array of cl assl fi cations , nomenclatures , and parad igms has 
been wholly discirded. The /pupil is brQught in contact with the II vtng 
language itsel ft he Is made to deal wi th speech, to turn it over i n a 
variety of ways, to handle sentences; so that he is not kept back from 
the exercise— so prof I table and I nteresting-^of uHng language til I he 
has mastered the anatomy of the grammarian. Whatever of technical 
grammar is here given Is Bvolmd from work previously dam by the 
scholar." 



--Wl 1 1 iam Swinton, New Language Lessons; Elementary Grammar and Composition ; 
New Yorki Harper and Brothtrs , IS??- ~ " 
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PART THREE i PRESERVING SKILLS 
The Word Cache 



PUNCTUATION OF APPOSITIVES IN LISTSs Make a werd cache of nouns, then words and 
phrases that can be used In apposltipn to them. Then work out and properly 
punctuate the lists with commas, colons, and semicolons. Work from these two basic 
models: 

t. Those items Included are string beans, zucchini, tomatoes, and peas. 

2. The following I terns are includedj string beans, zucchini, tomatoes, and 
'.peas. 

Note that the first sentence includes a list which is the complement of the subject. 
No colon fs used. The second sentence Includes a list which Is in apposition to 
the subject of the sentence. Use a colon. 

PUNCTUATION OF INCLUDED APPOSITIVES: Make a word cache of nouns and appositlves 
for them. Then write sentences with the appoiitlves correctly punctuated accord- 
ing to the fol lowi ng models : 

1. Alfred The Great was Ki ng of Wessex. 
(Close relationship; no punctuation needed.) 

2. If^you coyld hear Mr. Bronson, our head coach , you'd believe v-^e're 
going to win. ~ 

(Single unit, set of f wi th commas 

3. Newer ai rpl anes — speci fi cal ly the 757. the 857. and the Sta^liner- - 
.have much more comfortable seats. : - " " ' 

(Multiple units -set off with dashes.) 



Some items — string beans, a basic ingredient; zucchini, a lucculent 
filler; tomatoes, a colorful addition; and peas, a standard nutrient- 
are Indispensable for a good stew, 

(MultlpJe units set off by dashes, then units within units set off by 
commas and semicolons.) 

PUNCTUATION PROBLEM CACHEi Ask students to construct a sentence cache which con- 
.^^'"^ fl' -® ^'f^*''^nt punctuation usages they can find. Use newspapers , school 
bulletins, their own writing, magazines, assigned reading. Ask students to sort 
out and group usages which constitute problems for them, then arrange the final 
sentence choices into a punctuation style board for the class. 



SPELLING: S tudents use the spa 1 1 1 ng-problem word-cache to establish what their 
wn personal sp-;l 1 ing dl fficul ties are by making up a stack of thai r own prob lem 
words culled from si tuatlons where thel r work has been proof It is a 

simple matter to hand the stack of cards to someone else to pronounce for an 
oral test, then retest using only words they stll 1 misspel 1 , 
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COMPLETE SENTENCE STRUCTUREr Ui i ng the model sentences for refsrence, the studants 
are asked to construct a ssries of phrases, clauseSp or word. groups about which 
they feel there Is an incompletaness. Let them combine their words wtth another 
person's untl 1 they can agree that they have a complete statement. This activity 
could be done with the class grouped to supply subjects, predicateSp complements, 
modifierSs and substitutions. Fol low the class acti vi ty wl th a search through 
the students' own recent writings for incomplete statements to be revised. 

PARTICIPIAL PHRASE CACHEi snapping vicious ly 

rolling under a toadstool 
crawling on a distended bally 
lurking in the woodpl le 
munching on a crispy critter 

Starting with the examples above, have the students create (oral or written) 
sentences that begin with pertlcipial phraies which are Immediate ly fol lowed by 
the subject they modi fy. Example: Snappi ng vl ci ous ly, the she-wolf kept my 
Aunt Til lie away from her pups* 

An^awkward construction example follows in order for students to see what happens 
with displaced participial modifiersi 

Awkward ' ^ 

examplei Snapping viciously, my Aunt Tillje was kept away from the 
pups by the she-wolf. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND PUNCTUATlONi Students can be various parts of the sentence. 

They can actually hold the model sentence cards and act out the structure. This 

would be especially useful for punctuation and mo placementi ''Hey, I'm the 

comma; let me In here!** or ''Move your fat modifier over here closer to the actionr' 

USAGE* Ask students to do their own research and to come up with a number of 
word caches , i n the fo 1 low! ng categories : . 

V/ordi and phrases used freely by kids 

Words used only In formal si tuatloni by kids 

Words kids use that adults do not approve of 

\/ords that are O.K. sometime but not whtiin Big Brother Is watching. 

Hake another cache for occupational and social roleSp both young and adult. Let 
the group attempt to match usages to roles. Use this exercise as the basis for 
^^^^ h^^tc>ry and origins of the concept of standard Englishj the changing 

nature of language, the basis of power decisions about usage, and for edit i ng 
draft. . . . ■ 

CONJUNCTION CACHE: Ask the students for two iimple sentences about the same topici 

Minders has warts. 

Manders has many friends. 

Keeping these clauses conitant , the itudents draw conjunct ions from the conjunction 
cache and Join the two ideas wl th them, not ing how implications and meinlngs are 



altered as the conjunction moves in the sent^nr* «^ 

wMTbe able to see and diieusi tha cSnh a l^beS^ee^^^^^^ 

precision and clarity fn orderlna ideas tLTZZIj, T =°"J""«?'on choice and 

junctions can also brinustratel hlrl L I«Lf [ '^'"e wn- 

the punctuation cache ^ combining this exercise with one from 
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PART THREE I PRESERVING 3KILLS 



Punctyation, Capf tal i zation, Grammar^ and Usage 

The business of preserving skills is the business of knowing how to apply those con* 
ventions that set off print in an attractive andrather standard! sh form. Only seldom 
does the absence of preserving ski lis serious 1y Impaj r understanding^ but their 
observance offers a tremendous advantage to the reader In being able to concentrite 
on content wi thout having to deelpher '^originar' styles of spel ling, punctuation, 
spaci ng, and so on. 

Our ability to read and comprehend written and printed material rapidly depends to 
a large extent upon our being able to count on, and thus mentally ignore, the 
accustomed spacing between sentences, capital letters, and periods. From the reader's 
point of view, then, preserving skllls/are somewhat like the whi te 1 i nes on roadit 
We plan on thel r being there , and we plan on everyone's staying to the right of 
them, but we don • t spend much time thinking about them. Thel r presence frees us to 
th ink about where we want to go. 

From SQciaty's point of vieWj the preservi ng ski Ms of fer a handy and Inexpensive 
v^ay to separate the dummies from the smart ies* It would cost a lot of money for 
industry and education to evaluate seriously whether a person can think, manage, 
construct j and arrange, so we rely ©n cheaply administared, standardized tests to 
measure the only things they can measure, the individual 's ab to apply the 

cosmetic touchas of punctuation and capi tal I lat Ion. People who can punctuate and 
capitalize are in; people who can ' t are out . Why soci ety woy I d wan t to classify 
paople as dummies and smarties is beyond the scope of this paper, but the fact that 
it happens is real , Therefore J 1 1 would be i rresponsi^ to teach kids the 

preserving skills in self defense* 

General ly , - New Pi feet Ions In Engl 1 sh proyi des not only an effective . 
but imaginative approach for developing t Each 
V book follcws the other in providing a cumul ati ve repertoi re. of skills . 
appropriate to the age of the student and, beginning wl th Book 3, 
summarises the growing list of ski 11 s i n a LANGUAGE IIANDBOOK The 
act J vi ties and observatj one whI ch follow are offered as a supplement 
to the eight texts of New Directions in Engl ish, 

Punetyatton 



Dn the whole^ punctuation and capitalization are 1 i kemus leal notes ; their meaning 
Joesn't come alive, except in a very art! fici al way ,uht!t they are expert enced i n 
iomecontext^^a sentence or a melod This is to suggest that the best place to 
:each punctuation is wl th the basic sentence patterns, and the best place to teach 
capital iiation is fn the appl leal Ion of Items from the word cache to real sentences. 
Jotice that the basic sentence pattern models on page 23 are both punctuated and 
capitalized in context. 

he punctuation for a few items , l ike dates, can be learned out of ^t context of 
;he sentence, but the fol lowing punctuation ruUi can most effectively be developed 
:hrough work on the same sentence models as are used to develop sentence sense, 
o a large extent , the presence of a vl sua 1 model on the classroom wal 1 is more 
iS8ft.i^#Han rules or technical terms. The Idea is that kids should ^^^p 
®"ERiC- P""^'"^^® ^hem fathir than punctuate iomeone else^s sentences. 



P unctua t-i on Models from Sisle Sentence Patterns 

Any basic p3ttarn> 

Birds sing. period 7 

Bfrds maka meiody. '- ^ 

Emphas i s added : 

My bf rd s I ngs and does card tricks! exfelsmatfon point 

En^phasls and wonder added : 

Your bird does whatP / fnterrobang 

Questio n trans format ion : 

Do birds sing? quest r on mark 

Any basic pattern expanded by series modification: 

Chef rful, young j happy birds sing. commas ' 

Any bas I c pat tern expanded by appos m ve subs t i tut i on ; 

Alfred^ my German pen-pa I , never forgets my bi rthday. commas 

Any bas Ic^ pattern expanded by mu 1 1 i p 1a-un 1 1 apposTtfye subst I tut i on- 

The ingredients for a good s tev;"-zucch i n I , tomatoes, dashes 
beans, and carrots--are avai lable most of the year, - 

Any bas !c pattern expanded by appos 1 1 f ve 1 i st: 

These are the ingredients: zucchi nl , tomatoes , beans, colon 

The Ingredfents ire as foliws: zucchini , tomatoes, beans^ . 

Any basic j3at tern expanded by a sentence-complet ing 1 1 s t r 

The Ingredients are \ no punctuation 

zucchini 

tomatoes ' . v ' 

beans' " - ' ' / - ^ ' ■ ' " .■'■,-.■"*■■ 

Any bas 1^ pattern . expanded by compQundlng of two nouns r 

Alfred limy pen-pa K : hyphen 



Any basic pattern shortened by contraetion transformations 

1 1 *s a nice diy . 

Any basic pattern shortened by possessiys troniformetion ^ 

This is John his book. This Is Mary her bike 
This is John's book. This is Mary's bike. 

Any basic patterns comb j ned dependent ly a 



apoi tropne 



apQS tropha 



When birds singj they also fly. 
Birds, if they Sinn at alU also fly. 

Any basic patterns comb i ned independently ^ 

My bird sings and does card tricks, 
(very short) 

Birds sing for their supper, and ducks quack for their dinner 



comma 



no jHjnc tua t i on 



(short connector) 



comma 



Dirds slnq for tlieir supper ; however ducks quack for their dinner 

{long^ — ^four letters or .over-^connectpr) semi colon 



Birds sing for their supper; ducks quack for their dinner semicolon 

(no connector) 

A basic pattern comb ined wi th a question transformation : 
Birds slnOs don't they? 



comma 



Students who have trouble with applying the punctuation preserving skills should 
be diagnosed for one of two problems ^ 

1, Genu! ne forgetful ness 

2. Lack of understanding 

The solution for the former has troubled every parent, teacher, mentor, guardian, 
and chaperone from the year /one.' Explain! ng the rule Is not the remodyt the kid 
is not ignorant of the rule; he forgot in his haste, excitement, or oversight. 
It Is very tempting to hand the second child a stack of pre-prlnted, easy-to* 
check exercises^ but when was the last time you can remember that worked? The 
problem of the. second child is not much cured through rule**memorl nation as through 
practi ce wri ting his own sentences fol low! ng the basic models while adding the 
correGt punctuation the model provides* 

Another technl que-'*d i f ferent strokes for d| f ferent folks^-relles on our ear to 
tell us about punctustion* In the Engnsh sentence, it is possible to hear pitch, 
for eKamplei 
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We are leaving now 



General ly, pitch in English goes down at the ends of most sentences, rises, at th€ 
ends of queitions or excited statements. 

Pauses, also, enible us to understand much of what we hear. Listening for the 
pauses in the passage below^ for example, can reveal where the punctuation ought 
to go and make sense out of nonsensei 

Lord Wellington entered on his head 
his hunting cap on his feet 
his famous hiking boots in his hand 
his favorite walkinci stick on his brow 
a cloud In his eye fire 

Generally we insert periods or iemlcolons for -'big'* pauses and commas for ^Vshorte 
pauses . 

Many students , especially those sick of printed workbooks exercises, can be helpe 
In five minutes of work with the teacher In listening to pauses and pitch changes, 
then Inserting appropriate marks of punctuation in their own writing, 

"reminds one of the story about small hands being a requirement for radio 
announcersi wee paws for station Identification! 



Capi tai ization 



Like punctuation, capitalization is learned best in the context of laarninn ^h. 

sentence pattarn models: aach sentanca. no matter how axpandad of t ans'o Ld 
beg, ns With a capital Utter. The capitalization of propar nouns too Ln be 
learned as thay occur naturally In the writing of senLnce pattern axa^pUs, 

wav^of^cnnhi'?'°'H"'''^' Stevanson Elemantary School, has a raally nice 

way of combm ng these preserving skills with sentence writing. Helen invf L I 

t r h i bee" '1 i Btory which He len wr I tel on thr r "when 

ca^if.° r If po'^iP'e aly dictated, Helen and the kids put In a grpen (for ao) 

camta, le ter ot the beginning of each sentence, a red (for stop) period at ^hf 
in ortant r ' °f ''^^ ™ ^ha .iddle. a d a^u ^ a ( 

else's turn to make up the story. - someone 

Graminar and Usage 

Grammar is seldom a writing problem with native speakers. Very few kids born in " 
^pre"sef7at rlbut^^ J"^^ '''"^^ fro^ are." Whit wrsom whet" " ^ 

Accepted usage Is like accepted social behavior, wliich Is what it i« n,r, of i 
order to encourage accepted patterns, or to discou age unacceptable pa? erns i 
s Important to understand what social behavior Is and is not F rsf U ?s no 
thi'table No""" 'V ' because that i L set 

t^ha'^e^'the t^J^ ^^^^^ ,1^ ^^^^ - - ^oL pe^^fe 

Jokes and hoax^^ rl fh L,^ ' S ^^^^"^ "^^9® '^at ^ould be regarded as 

pub??c ' ' cond,t,ons of their Invention were known by the general 

Logical or not, society's attitudes toward setting the table and English usaae is 
nonetheless real, so it would be irresponsible not to help any stuSlnl who"' 
unaware of the jeopardy his "faulty" uiaga places him in. ^ ''^^ 



I s 



hard your mother and I have worked to afford that piece of furniture. 
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information Is stldom the problem. 



Usage problems are corrictad on an individual basis one at a time by identifying tha 
faulty Item, supplying an acceptable alternative, and providing positive reinforce- 
mant for the student *s adoption of the alternative. 

Our reluctance to recognize chat kids with ysage problems need help, not exercises, 
has contributed to the growth of dipioma mills which promise our former students 
instant success If theyMl Just buy the ''authoritative'' handbook such as tlie one 
below v/hichj as we have underlined, neatly splits an infinitive even as it promises 
to cure the rendering asunder of such cons t ruct i ons i 




A Project to Apply All the Preserving Skills 



1, Sho\v the film, Story Of A Book and several primary books to see what kinds 

of stories are appropriate. Or invite students from the high school children's 
literature elective course to talk about elements of children's literature. 

2, Each student then writes a story that he or she feels would be appropriate 
for a primiry student, 

3* The story is then divided into parts so that one or two lines will be written 
on a page. 

^* The student then takes several pages of typing paper cut In half (5=1/2 x 8-1/2) ^ 
and writes the one or two lines on each page as it will be in the final book. 
Above or below the writing the student may then make a simple sketch of what 
his drawing for that page will be like. 

5. When this draft is completed to the itudent-s sati sfact 1 on ^ he or she will 
then use construction paper of approKimately the same size to make finished 
drawings using crayon or colored pencils. 

6* When the drawings are completed, the student or the teacher may type the story 
as it corresponds to .the pictures using a primary typewriter* 

7* A cover may then be made using tagboard and the finished product Is stapled 
together. 

8* Intermediate students enjoy sharing their books with primary students and 

primary students enjoy sharing with other students , the teacheri and principal, 
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A BLACK LITERATURE MODEL 

A Suppleirent to the Senior High Program 

by 

Sandra Clark 
SanKTiamf sh High School 



Since all of the reading In th@ black literature course is designed to provide 
Expectations 1, 2 and 3, no separate activities have been listed for these. 
Rather than a courie descrlptioni mentianing major aetlvltlas which normally 
embrace numerous expectat Ions ^ the Individual activities have been described 
only to Mluitrate how a course can include each of the expectationi , In an 
actual course, many other activitiM (readings diicusslons, writing, etc-) 
would be done in addition to thoB© listed below. 



Exptctat i on Numberi Act! vi ties 

5* To explore the Ideas of an author p 
eompoiir^ film maker, or artist: 
what does thli person ipetk about 
(the topic)? What does this person 
say It's like (the comment)? 

10, To consider the statement of another * 
perion as a value Judgitient; to assess 
the validity of the iuggestion that 
all va^ye Judgments are autobiogriphi cal 

Examine greeting cardi In several stores, perhaps 
focusing on Just one type such as birthday or 
Valentine cards* Look eipecial ly for the way the 
racei are represented In the pictures. What views 
of society are implicit in them? 

5* To explore the ideas of an author* 
compQserp filmmaker, or artiiti 
what does this person speak about 
(the topic)? What does this person 
say it's like (the comment)? 



10. To cenilder the statement of another 
person as a value Judgment ; to aiieii 
the val Id! ty of the suggest ion that 
all value Judgments are autobiographical 
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Expectation Numberi 



Act ivj ttes 



Examine idvsrtisemants in magizlnei and nawspapers* 
Be sure to Include the ads of small local companias, 
large national companies and as many others as 
possible* Can you draw any conclusions baied upon 
your observations? 

5'. To itate to one's self a view of the 
relationship between the self and 
other people, other places, other times 

52, To weigh the perional consequences 
on oneself and on others of the 
various Identities one might try out 
or encourage In oneself. 



Before the beginning of the reading and dlscussioni 
for the course and again tward the end, engage In 
several experiences designed to determine your 
attitudes towards blacks and your awareness about 
blacks. Without reveaUng the results of these 
experiences unless you wishp try to determine what 
such Informat ion reveals about you. Some experi- 
ences might be to take prepared surveys designed 
to determine the attitudes of blacks and whites 
toward one another, checks of knowledge held by 
whites about blackSp or simply Inventories of your 
own attitudes tabard such issues as bussing, 
integratfon In housing^ education and Jobs, and 
mixed marriages « 



39* To speculate on how iomethlng came 
to be the way it Is or to be said 
the way it was said 



40, 
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To confront events that require pre^ 
dieting possible effects 



Look at copies of some Loufs Harris surveys revaal- 
Ing the frndlngs about the attitudes of blacks and 
whltti toward one another. Hypothesize about what 
may have contributed to the differences In attitude 
shown from one survey to the next. 



ExpeQtatiQn Numbers - Act i vl t fes 

23. To ciit ideas into the subject-predicate 
form eommon to moit linguigai: what am 
I talking about (my topic or subject) , 
ind what am 1 saying about it (my 
comrrent or ppedicate)? 

21, To trans late into language Information 
that comes from the senses 

26* To express in a verbal way an Idea from 
a non-verbal medium; to asiess what is 
lost, what Is gained in the proceii 

After watching several weeks of Soul (Channel 9), 
begin to develop a definition of soul* 

7* To experience the expression of an idea 
In a variety of waysi from writing and 
from ipeaking, from different cultures^ 
from different timei, from different 
points of vieWj from different formSi 
from different levels of concreteness 

13* To explore the marvelous variety of ways 
human beings have invented for associat- 
ing Ideasi agreiment and disagreement, 
cause and effect, similarities and 
differences, clasi i f i cat ioni ahd cate- 
gories » time and space ^ to mint Ion a few 

After watching a Black Journal program (Channel 9) 
on which the participants voice their opinions about 
a controversial subject, interview some of your 
friends and neighbors about the siime Issue, Compare 
the results* Hypothesize about the reasons for the 
iimilarities and/or differences. 

14. To investigate the many ways in which 
people*s perceptions and attitudes are 
formed and changed 

51. To weigh the persona t consequences on 
oneself and on others of the various 
Identities one might try out or encourage 
In oneself 




Expectatjon Numbers 



Act ivi t ies 



Take the '^Semantics — Racial Prejudjci Attitude 
Inventory for PeopU Who Think They're Not*' by 
Jim Sibol and talk about the results r how does 
the choice of words both raveal and shipe our be- 
1 lefs or att I tudes? 



28. To work with the constructions of words 
for a largir vocabulary 

Take the Black Terminology Inventory to check your 
iwarenesi of blacks and their culture, 
(Intereiting to repeat laterj 

9. To coniider the impact of time, place, 
and context upon another person's idea 

5. To explore the ideas of an author, composer, 
film maker, or artliti what does this 
person speak about (the topic)? What does 
thii person say It's like (the coTOient)? 

2^, To assume various roles In order to test 
the impact of those roles upon an Idea 

kk. To investigate the difference, i f a 

statement had been made by a different 
person or in a different time 

Read Eve Merr lam's Inner City Mpthar Gooie > What Is 
the stance of the poet? Try rawriting some Mother 
Goose Rhymes from another stance an ecologlit. 
an Uncle Tom or a women's lib advocate maybe* 

7* To experience the expression of an Idea 
in a variety of wayi: from writing and 
from speaking, from differtnt cultures, 
from different times, from different 
points of view, from different forms, 
from different levels of concretenesi 

25* To stay with an idea long enough to see 
It develop or change 
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Act iv! t fas 



Compare th© attitudes tQward a particular topic 
(death, God, manliness, etcetera) In the literature 
of different eras* What simllaritfes and differ- 
ences do you find? Whit clues do these samples 
provide about how attitudes vary and why? (If death 
were the topic chosen, information could be 
from Manchild In the Promised Land, ''To Da-duh, In 
Memoriam," "Summer Trapedy,** (short stories in 
Black Voicei ) 'Uf We Must D!e,'« »'Brown Girl Dead," 
"Three Epitaphs," and "Mourning Poem for the Queen 
of Sunday" (poems in Black Voices) for eKample. 

6, To experience the wri ter-as-artlit 
means of picture-making* Images | 
metaphors J symbol i 

13* To explore the marveloLii variety of 
ways human beings have invented for 
aiiociating Ideasi agreement and 
disagreement j cause and effect^ simi- 
larities and differences^ ctass I f Icat Ions 
and categories, time and space, to 
mention a few 

18. To explore the ways in which language 
changes 



Read "Mil Walk the Tightrope." Make a list of 
mean i ng-'Ca rry i ng worlds. Group the words in a few 
sub-categories (probably two or three groups) such 
ai words relating to tightrope walking, words showing 
the speaker-s feelings, or words showing the 
□peaker*! actions* Talk about how the meanlngi of 
each group of wordi are limited by the presence of 
the others. Discuss the ways in which the speaker's 
life might be likened to walking a tightrope. Then 
experiment with anothfsr metaphor that the poet might 
have used to convey these feelings about her 11 fa. 
(You might try taming wild animals^ being a trapeze 
artist, a Jufigler or a clown*) How is the effect 
of each metaphor different? What meanings are lost 
or changed when the metaphor is changed? 
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Expectatjj^n Number i 



Act I vi t las 



12t Tq probe for understanding of an 
intended meaning which has been 
deliberately masked through irony, 
fable^ exaggeration, understatement, 
allegory 

16. To eKperienee non-verbal communication 
and the silent spots fn languages 
gestures, facial express lon^ pauses > 
qufet ipices 

Read the poem ^'Status SymbolJ' Talk about the words 
capital ized and uncapi tal izad, the spacing and the 
punGtuation as elues to the poet's meaning, 
especially to see how they* re indicators of the irony 
that must be perceived^ 

k. To experience the impact of conflict 
and mood in Uteriture; to explore the 
connection between these and plot, 
Sitting, themes and characterization 

Before finishfng the play, discuss the following 
points concerning the play up to Lena's first 
entrances What does the apartment look like? What 
do we know about Ruth so far? What do we know about 
Walter Lee so far? What feelings do yog have about 
them and their circumstances? What queitions or 
problems have been revealed or hinted at so far? 
Keep these issues In mind as the play develops to 
see if any of the informat ion changes or changes 
in sfgnificance as the play continues. 

15. To hear the English language In many 
of Its varieties: dialectSj styleSj _ 
vocational terminologiesji forms, levels 
of usage 

While reading or listening to what a black writer 
has said, watch for construct Ions that seem 
unusual to you, (The ghetto language in any modern 
novel wl 11 do, ) Watch especial ly for pronouni and 
verb tenses and for words that are unfamiliar or 
words that are used differently than you' re used to. 
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Expectation Numbers 



Acti cities 



22. To deal with an Idea on various levels 
of concratanass from specific to 
universal 

Using the results of a Louis Harris survey of 

racial attrtudeSj speculate about why people 
respond as they do and provide concrete evidence 

abou t i nf o rma t i on g i yen . 

37. To respond to a situation In which no 
obviously correct answer can be 
determined; to deal with possibilities 
rather than certainties 

Based upon the knowledge you have about the black 
man in America, what reactions do you have to the 
following attitudes? ^'The war between blacks and 
whites Is over and the black man has wonJ^ '^Nothing 
will ever be eccomplished until the white man 
accepts the black man as another human being/^ 

29* To apply editing skills in written 

compositloni making appropriate selec- 
tions and arrangements of draft for 
various audiences * for various purposes, 
in various forms, with increasing 
attention to the authenttcity and 
clarity of one's own ^Voice*' 

Draft your opinion about a controversial Issue 
like bussing. Work with it in several ways: How 
would you articulate i t to a cloie friend. In a 
letter I n the Bel 1 evue Amer i can » or to a member 
of the school board? How would you feel if you 
were angrier^ less certain or eager to win votes? 
How might you express this poetical lyj dramatically 
or In an edftorial? How might 
have said It? (Fill In the nam of a well-known 
publ Ic figure J 

19, To apply drafting ski 1 Is in written 

composition: expressing great quantities 
of ideas without conscious consideration 
for editing or preserving 



Exptctation Numbers 



Activities 



Keep a journal In which you record both information 
about and reactions to what you read and hear, 
Inclyde whatever seems to you to be s i gri I f i cant . 
This might include stitements with which you agree 
or disagree, statements that imprais you, concerns 
or questions that you havSp or information you 
want to remember. Include as much detail as you 
wish in whatever form is best for you* 



27# To express an idea in a non-verbal 
med ! urn 



To test the extant to which our facial expressions, 
gestures I and other non-verbal reactions reveal 
our feelings. Try pantomiming various feelings 
toward blacks that are common among white people 
and see how clearly these feelings are communicated 
to the others in your grQup* For example, you 
might try conveying complete acceptancfij reluctant 
acceptance, condescension * uneii ineis p host! 1 i ty , 
iuperiorltys tolerance or fear. 



38. To confront a situation that will 
stimulate a variety of alternative 
responses or questions; to ihire the 
responses and questions with other 
students 

4K To speculate about what people might 
become 



sare the statements of radical, moderate and 
conservative blacks about the future of black^white 
relations in this country. Material from the 
Black Panther newspaperi Jet* Ebony, and publica^ 
tlons from organizations such as the NAACP or the 
Southern Christian Leadership ConferenQa or 
Congress on Racial Equality would provide virytng 
views t Discuss the differences In their views, 
the probable reasons for these differences, and 
your reactions to them. 



IK To evaluate what other people say using 
such standards as rel lab! 1 i ty, accuracy , 
and others that are self made; to support 
the standards chosen and the fairness of 
their appl I cat ion 
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Expectg'tion Numbers 



Act I V* ties 



17* 



To be the audience for writing or 
speaking whfch vigorously attempts to 
convince; to Identify the methods 
of the writer or speaker 



30. 



To eKpress an idea with one's own 
consideration for formi a poem, a 
story, a written sketch, or whatever 
choice one might make of hif own 
accord 



21, 



To translate into languige information 
that comes from the senses 



Examine as much material as is aviilable about the 
pros and cons of a controversial issue, such as 
bussing to achieve integration. Be sure to includ 
statements by a wide variety of speakers, both 
North and Souths black and white, liberal and 
conservative. After reading as much as possible, 
begin to look at the differing att r tudas to. see ff 
they can be grouped in any sub-dl vis Ions within 
the broader category of pro or con. Compare the 
various stances and eKimine each one in light of 
the speaker. Do the advocates of any of the 
stances have inything in common? How can you 
account for the fact that they do or that they 
don't? To what extent does the person's previous 
situaclon or beliefs determine his stance? 
Why have certain ideas been included or omitted 
in each position? Check also for the use of 
loaded wordSj elther^or reasoning, faulty c#use 
and effect relationships, blasad iuthorlty 
other persuas ive techn iques , After examining all 
of these statements In all of these ways, decide 
upon a thes is that you could advance and develop 
into a paper using the Information you have 
gained as evidence to support your thesis* For 
example, if you were to clloose bussing as your 
topic, you could discuss what seems to cause a 
particular group to hold the view they have 
about bussfng. Or you could explain what you*ve 
di scovered about the divergence of views among 
a particular groupi You should choose as your 
thesis something that you feel I s s ign I f I cant 
about the issue/ 



EKpectation Numbers 



Act i y i t ies 



To speculate about vvhat people might 
become 



Toward the end of the course, use the informa^ 
tion you-ve gained to speculate about the fu= 
ture of the black man in America, You might 
want to generalize about what you think the 
next decade will bring, or you may wish to go 
into more depth about one aspect such as housing, 
education or politics. Explain what led you to 
your conclusioni. 



26, To express In a verbal way an idea 

from a non-verbal medium; to assess what 
IS losti what is gained in the process 

29, To apply editing skills In written 

compositions making appropriate selec- 
tions and arrangements of draft for 
various audience^ for virious purposes, 
in various forms p with Increasing atten^ 
tion to the authenticity and clarity of 
one's own ''voice*' 

36. To work together on a common project 

^8, To ba involved In establishing criteria 
for selecting the best way of doing 
something 

kS, To seek out criteria for the best way of 
communicating In a specific situation 

47. To ganerate alternatives for specific 
action; to pursue to a conclusion a 
single course of action; to assume 
responsibility for the results 

^6* To make and support a value judgrrent 

59 » To attempt to persuade another to one's 
o\.'/n belief 



Work with a srtian group of studenti who have a 
common Interest In a problem facing the black 
man* (Housing, employment and education are 
always poss ib 1 1 | t I es , ) As a group brainstorm 
about the historical background of the problemj 
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Expectation Numbers 



Act! vi t iei 



especially what you consider the probable 
contributing factors^ and the possible solutions 
to the problem. Then embark upon research 
read, intervieWj whatever is necessary to gain 
sufficient information after discussing the 
poss ib le means of gaining valid Informati^ nd 
the ways of Judging its validicy. After 
extenstve research^ meet again as a group lw 
discyss your findings and to modify the informa* 
tfon from the brainstorming sessions. Repeat 
y this research-modification process until your 

group Is satisfied winh the completeness of your 
search. Then draw some conclusions about alterna^ 
tive solutions and set about convincing others 
to accept and to act upon the solution(s) you've 
determined. Decide how to approach the various 
iudiences you M 1 need to contact (fenow students, 
faculty, administrators, school board members^ 
the general public)* Then begin trying to help 
solve the problem by speaking to the class, 
writing letters to editors^ gaining an audience 
with influential people whatever you've decided, 

31. To revise ideas reflecting the 
reaGt!ons of a live audrence 

3^* To have a piece of oneJs work 
published 

35 P To be involved in a rfl'alo'gue about 
one's own writing and the writing 
of other itudents 

As a project toward the end of the course, if 
you wish tOp submit a piece of your work (a 
poem, a drawing, s critical review, a reaction 
whatever you wish). Several small groups of 
students should screen all of the material 
submitted. One group could screen the art work 
and another the poetry, etc., if the talents 
of the Glas.s allow such a grouping. Otherwise 
the groups simply allow the screening process 
to proceed more rapidly because everyone need 
not read every entry. Brief reactions should 
be conveyed to the author of each entry, prefera- 
bly in a conference wi th the screening group, but 
perhaps only in a written critique. After the 
first screening, each entrant should be allowed 
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Expeetatfon Numbers 



Act i vl t itis 



to revamp his work, taking into consideration the 
reactions of the group. Then repeat the submis^ 
sion and screening processes as often as feariible 
until all materfal (hopefully) is in a publishable 
form. Publish and distributi as widely as poss!* 
ble. 

As, To encoutar a situation in which judg« . ' 

ment must be reserved until all of the 
evidence is in 

After doing some read i ng/d i scuss I ng/th i nk i ng about 
an impending Issue involving race conGarnSj try 
to predict the outcome and then check your pre- 
dictions against reality* (Recent issues that 
would have been possible include the chances of 
Shirley Chlsholm's being nominated, the outcome 
of the United Construction Workers work stoppages , 
or the outcome of the uprisings by black inmates 
in a state prison,) Or if no such issues are 
pending, use. a piece of literature as a substi- 
tute. (-'Sumfner Tragedy*' by Anna Bontemps in 
Black A/Qices is one such posslblity,) Divide the 
story or selection into units which provide major 
clues to the outcome. After students have read 
the first section, have them predict the outcome; 
repeat this with each section, Olscuss the 
experience^ including such things as how a single 
clue suggests a multiplicity of outcomes that are 
narrowed by the addition of clues and how and 
why humans tend to choose some possible outcomes 
and reject others, 

42. To invent p expand, and transform 
ientences 

33»* To present an idea through speaking , 
both formally and informally, in 
discussions^ skits, panels^ oral 
presentations 

After reading a book from a list of possiblities 
(perhaps ones which reveal differing attitudes 
towards white men or the means for the black man 
to achieve equality), work In a small group with 
the others who read the same work. Begin by 
making statements about your feeilngs about the 
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Expectat 1 on Numbers 



book and then about what the author was saying, 
(Although this is primarily an iciaa-^generating 
GKercise, it can also be used exclusively as a 
sentence pattern drill by writing the sentenceSp 
expanding therrij or transforming them in particu- 
lar ways.) As the santences are developed stu^- 
dents will find points for discussion that wfll 
aventually lead to some consensus about the book* 
Then the groups can share their ideas and 
compare them with other groups in- a panel 
discussion perhaps* 

^3* To experiment with word inventlonj 
to speculate about outcomes of our 
changing language 

Using some of the words from the terminology 
rnventory or^ preferably, some gathered during 
your reading, talk ibout the ways the words were 
formed or altered and then figure out some ways 
that other commQrily used words could be changed 
(fonowing^ the same patterns discoveredj perhaps)* 
( Jive and bebop both ^^erbs are two possl-^ 
bi 1 i 1 1 es , ) 

Who knows how mSny Expectations? 

Play Blacks and Whites (a Psychology Today game), 
which was designed, according to the originators, 
"to give ml ddle-^cliss whites a taste of the help- 
lessness that comes from living against implacable 
odds." The game was printed in the March, 1970 
issue of Psychology Today (which also indicates 
that It's available for $5.95 plus 50^ handling 
from Psychology Today Games, Box 4762 » Clinton, 
IcMa 52732) . 
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■'Mil Walk the Tightrope'' by Margaret Dammar 
(In Bl ack Poetry , edited by Dudley Randall, pige 21) 

I* 11 walk tho tightrope that's been stretched for me, 

ind though a wrinkled forehead, perpIeKed why^ 

will aGCompany mm^ I'll delicately 1 

Step along. For if I stop to sigh 

at the earth^propped stride 

of others, I will fall. f must balance high 

without a parasol to tide 

a faltering step, without a net below^ 

without a balance stick to guide. 



''Status Symbol-' by Mari Evans 
(In B lack Voices^ , edited by Abraham Chapman, page 479) 

i 

Have Arrived 
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PEOPLE, GROUPS AND TERHS IMPORTANT IN BLACK CULTURE 



The following list of terms, groups and names are important En black history 
locaily^ nationally and/or Internationally, To get an indication of your 
awareness of black culture and hlstoryi please define or identify each as 
specif jcally as you can. The list is limitad f ntan t f ona 1 ly ; that Is^not all 
of the names, groups or terms possible are listed. It is Intended^ to be a 
sample. Some should be famfliar to all of you; somep possibly to none of 
you. Again, we - 1 1 take a count to make a summary so you can compare your 
knowledge with others' knowledge of the same material. 



Te rrns 

numbers 
Jim Crow 

grandfather cliuse 

mi scegenat Ion 

Uncle Tom 

pass ing 

Mr* Charlfe 

honky (huhky) 

ofay 

konked 

de f acto 

to Jive (non-'mus i ca 1 ly) 

turning tricks 

wasted 

horse 

the man 

ch 1 tterl 1 ngs 

greens 

Afro (an) 

h i gh ye 1 ler 

gray boy 

GrQups 

Fisk 

B lack Mus 1 Ims 

Urban League 

CORE 

NAACP 

Tuskegee 

Panthers 

KKK 

SCLC 

Howard 

Hampton 

SNCC 

Coptics 



Indivi duals 

Pearl Bal ley 
E Id r i dge C 1 eave r 
Crispus Sttucks 
Malcoim X 
James Baldwi n 
Ossie Davis 
Freder i ck Doug 1 ass 
Ralph Ellison 
Lorraine Hansberry 
Muhanrned Al i 
Flip Wi Ison 
Pau 1 Robeson 
Yardbird (Bird) 
Richard Wright 
S i dney Pol t ler 
George W. Carver 

Auther tne Lucy 
Ralph Buncha 

W.E.B* DuBoPS 
El i jah Muhammed 

Madgar Eyers 

Marcus Garvey 

Maha 1 la Jackson 

Langston Hughes 

James Merideth 

Adam Clayton Po^vell 

Bessie Smi th 

Harriet Q* Stowe 

Biine Holiday 

Sh i rl ey Ch I sholm 

S toke I y Ca rm i ch ae 1 

H. Rap Brown 

Don Lee 

LeRoi Jones 

Gwen do 1 y n B rooks 

Roy Wi 1 k Ins. 
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Pgople, Groups and Terms Important In Black Culture (Gontlnued) 



Indfvlduals (continued) 

Bookor T, Washington 

Nat Turner 

Angela Davis 
*Art Fletcher 

Ruby Dee 

Jesse Jackson 

Huey Newton 
Walt Hundley 

George Jackson 
Don Phelps 
Percy Sledge 
Floyd Patterson 
Harriet Tubman 
Marian Anderson 
Jesse Owens 
Denmark Vesay 
Claude McKay 
JLmes Wei don Johnion 
Otis Redding 
Count Basle 
Ray Robinson 
Richard Wright 
Fats Wal ler 
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A Racial Prejudfce Att i tude- I nventory for People Who Think They're Not 

There are no right answers, but there is 
certainly a lot of room for discussion. 

J. Which of these terms makes you feel better? (not, which would you use, 
but whtch would make you feel better if everyone used It?) ' 

^- f^egro B. Black C. Colored D. Af ro-Amerl can 

2. Given a free choice, most people would live in communities of all one 



race. 

A. True B. False 

_3. Most people would agree that a bus loaded, with a basketball team is 

unusual bo^^ause all the people on it are unusuany tall. Given a bus 
fuN of all white people, would you think the situation is 

A. Unusual B. Normal 

Jt, Are you racially prejudiced against Negroes? 

A. Yes B, No 

_5. Do you think Negroes are racially prejudiced against whites? 

A. Yes B. No 

^6. Do you ever. get warm, human feelings that you'd like to go down to the 
Central Area and do some good work for little black children? 



Yes B. No 



_7. Do you like rose gardens: beautiful row after roM of roses all the same 
h ue i . " 

A. Yes B. No . ■ 

_8. Hardly anyone goes looking for neighbors with a ruler so that they can 
live next door to someone of the same height. Many people, however, go 
looking for neighbors with a color-card so that they can live next door 
to someone of the same race. What Is your reaction to these statements? 

A. That's different; height and race aren't the same so the 
comparison Is ridiculous. 

B. That's very true; people sure do that. 

C. People ought to be able to use any kind of ruler they wish 
to decide where they want to live. 
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?• A. There|s really very little difference between whites and blacks. 

B. There s really very little difference between them and us. 

C. Neither. 

10. A. Crossbreeding in flowers Is probably a good thing; It results In 

more beautiful colors and forms. 

B. Crossbreeding in dogs, horses, and people Is probably a bad thing- 
It just results in weakening the line 

C. Both. 

A. Variety is the spice of life. 

B. That's great as long as you don't mean poIitUs, religion, or people. 

_I2. A. Negroes ought to be accepted because they have rights just like any 
other group, = j any 

B. A^Negro ought to be accepted because he has rights Just like anyone 

_13. A. The best world would be made of each separate race in its ovm chosen 
location, With equal rights for each group and no conflict between 
groups , 

B. The best world would be made of no races at all- races would be 
totally eliminated through intermarriage. 

C. The best world would be made of some races and some mixtures ' 
whatever people feel like doing. ' 



When a really outstanding Negro comes along that I know like a 



friend, I would tend to always have In the^back'of my'mind 
t he's a Neqro. 



that nes a weg 

B. When a really outstanding Megro comes along that I know like a friend 
I would tend to forget he's even a Negro. rr.end, 

.15. A. A Negro who makes it big has an obligation to help others of his 

A Negro who makes ft big has no QbUgatFon to help his race. 

s^s ''Xow^h'^ "^'^^ conyeriatfon wrth a black person, and a whrte person 

sayi, How do your people feel about Viet Nam?'* the black might feel 

A. I ntares ted 

B. Flattered 

C. Insulted 

17. The fact that this inventory is about two races is 



At Rea I 1 s t i c 
B, Insulting 
C i B road mi nded 
D. Narrow minded 

Louis Harris Survey! Fewer Whltis are Critical of Blacki and Loula Harris Survey: 
Blacks Feel Discrimination Growip cppyrlghted by the ChlQago-»Tribune/New York 
News Syndicate, 1971 omitted due to copyright restrictions. 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE RESOURCES AND ACTIVITIES 



A Supplement to the Senior High Program 

by 

Sandra Clark, Sammamish H!gh School 
Donna Palmer, Bel levue High School 



Although the fonowing infofmatlon was eomplled for use by the high school 
students and teachers involved in the ChMdren-s Literature electlvo, with few 
except Ions it could also be used by most alementary teachers* (The materials 
labeled Children's Literature Materials in the lists of resources are limited 
to use by these clasies- Most of the books listed there, however^ are readily 
available either through the pfofessional library or the nublic Ubraries. Only 
the films^ records and cassettes may not be generally accessible.) The inFor* 
matjon Is an initial compilation " complete as possible at this time ^-^ but each 
reader will undoubtediy be able to suggest additions to it* 

To use this as a resource, only two other bits of Information are essential; 

1. There are two audiences intended. The teachers of the Children's 
Literature classes will be Interested primarily in the act i vi t i es 
listed for high school students; the high school students wM 1 be 
most interested in the activities listed for grade school students; 
both groups will find the resource lists helpfuK 



2* The sections are entirely arbitrary they were just the most 
commonly used divisions in rrost of the resources. They do not 
necessarily correspond to the units or the sequences used in the 
ChMdren's Literature classes. But they did permit a grouping with 
a minimum of overlapping. The speakers have been listed In the 
area where an English teacher Is likely to be the least familrar. 
Most of the speakers could provide assistance In mfjst of the areas. 
Other school librarians can usually help too. Similar logic 
explains why more resources and activities are listed for some 
units than for others- Those least covered in a high school English 
teacher's preparation have been given more thorough coverage. 
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Picture Books: Resources 



F ! 1 ms - ' 



Bel levue 
#1096 
VQO76 
#1 106 
/^\ 108 
#1109 
#0256 
#1117 
#0299 
#1 103 
#1097 



Schoo j S 
Andy and 



the Lion 



Mi 1 1 f ons of Cats 



The Story Abo^ut 



P;n£ 



Whistle for Wf 1 1 le 



Cur I Qus^ Gao rge R ! des a Bike 
Jenny's Birthday 
Make Way for Dueklings 
Mike Mujliqan and His Steam Shovel 



Chi idren's Li terature 
# 1 6 79 Sw i mniy 
#1683 Blueberries for 
^]SBk Drummer Hoff 



Sal 



Cassettes Children*! Literature 
Madeline and Other Bemelmans 



Refarences Children's Literature Materials 
Unreluctant Years ^ pages 114-129 
Ch i 1 d ran emd Books ^ pages 52^75 

Children-s Literature In the Elementary School , pages 9^*155 

(list of piGture books, pages 1^8-155) 
C hildren's Books Too Good to Mi is , pages S'fi (kids under 6), 
^ pages 1 4-18 (kids 6 to 8) 
Down the Rabbit Hole^ pages 45^66 



Picture Books* Activities 



For the elementary school students^ 

1* After having read and shown the picturei jn The Houie That Jack BuMt y aiilst 
the class to read through the story sectfon by section from a large version 
posted at the front of the room. This activity can be axpandad In saveral 
ways; giving some sections to boys and some to girlSi giving Beetions to 
groups divided by voice tenet giving sections to solo parts as well as to 
small groups; having individuals act out parts as the story Is read; hiving 
objects, such as stuffed animals or signs depicting the character, for 
Individuals to hold up as the story Is being read. 

2. Read to the class V/ha t Mary Jo Shared , Discuss with the class other problems 
or fears Mary Jo or her classmates might encounter and attempt to arrive at 
a solution for each. 
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Read Amel i a Bedal ia to the class. Then have the kids think of other things 
the lady of the house might have asked Amelia Bedlia to do and to figure out 
what Amelia nilght have done* You may have to supply some Jobs as examples: 
Empty the garbage, beat the rug, polish the silver (or mirrors or windows), 
air the beds, et cetera . 

After reading Chtcken Soup with Rice have the kids concoct their own calendar 
using other things than the chfcken soup. 

Read What's Inside? aloud to kids, perhaps having them guess whatU inside 
first- Then have sofne objects — or pictures where the shape, color or 
other qual i ty provides clues about what*s inside. Have the children guess 
(and pi^.rhaps tell what clues they used). For aKample eggs before the 
tadpole^s hatch, a sboa box, an egg carton, a milk carton, a coffee can, 
a sack of sugar, a package of gum. Jewelry boxes, a bird's nest, a flower 
bulb, a caterpillar, a shell* 

* 

Read Ta^ iktng Without Words aloud to studen^.s. Then have individual students 
"tell** /the group something through facial expressions, gestures or pantomime 
and have the group guess what the message Is* (You need to have several 
suggestions ready for students who can-t think of their ov/n. For example, 
"Mm sleepy," "I'm scared," "I like you," or "I don't understand.") 

Choose two books with either similar or different themes ( Dandel ion and 
Harry the Dirty Dog). Discuss with the children what are the slmi larl ties 
(animals characters) and what are the differences (neatness and dirtiness). 
You coul^ make up your own stories using these characters and the same theme. 

After hiving read a story with several different characters ass 1 gn a sound 
or an fjction to go with each character. These can b© given to Individuals If 
you wish (one child could do the bear sound or the iteamshovel action) or have 
the entire group do eich one* Then reread the story, having the students 
supply the appropriate noise or action each time one of the key words is 
mentioned ( bear or s teamshovel ) * 

Read a story aloud about something the students might be able to make, such 
as a boat or a kite, a dune buggie or an airpVane and then help the students 
make or draw the object to display. 

Select one Caldecott (or Newbery) award winner to take to the class and give 
some background about* Tell something about the author/ t 1 1 ust rator and if 
possible bring his/her acceptance speech to class to read and give some 
information about the Caldecott or Newbery Award, 

Have children tell the story from the pictures before reading them the text. 
See how wall their version of the story coincides with the actual printed 
matter, , . 

Read a book to the students without showing the pictures. Have each student 
draw a picture of one scene. Then reread, showing the pictures and let each 
student show his too. 
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13, Read a book aloud up to the climax, showing the pictures to the students. 
Then have them draw what they think will happen, Mike Mul 1 1 gan and HI j 
Ste&m Shove ip Caps For Sale and Mi 1 1 ions of Cats are some possibi Ities. 



For tha high school students : 

\h. Select different kinds of picture books, showing historically how the 
picture book evolved, concentrating on the variety of picture books 
avii lable today, 

15. Read widely from the popular picture books to be read to make recommendations 
to students* Check reviews In such sources as The Horn Book and Elementary 
English for promising new materiali Check with chtldren's librarians for 

the i ^recommendations about good and popular books, 

16, Become particularly familiar with the works of and material about a few 
authors of picture books. Use references such as The Story Behind Hodern 
Books p The Story Behind Great St orJe^ i the Junior Authors and More Junior 
Auyhors for informTtiarT about how the books came to be written and about 
the authors* lives and interests. The books written about the Newbery and 
Caldecott winners include the acceptance speeches about the authors and 
lUustratorSi which provide further good Information, (See the references 
listed for 1 1 lustra tors for titles,) 



I lluft rations! ResQurcei 

ChiWrenU Literature Material 
Fi Ims 

Li vely Art of Picture Books 
II027 Part I (Appeal of picture books; an interview with Robert 
McCloskeyi including tKamples from his books; film - The 
Snowy Day) 

#1706 Part II (Interview with Barbara Clooney and examples of her work) 
i^I707 Part Ml ( Interview wl th Maurice Sendak and examples of his work) 
#2028 Part IV (McCloskey's Time of Wonder , showing how the 11 lustra- 
tioni create a sente of movement of the passage of time) 

Printed Materials 

Children's Books Too Good to Mlss i ''The Artist and Children's Books, 
pages ^3-6^ 

Down the Rabbit Hola i '^Rackham and Sendaki Childhood through Opposite 

Ends of the Teleicope," pages 67*78 
Chlldrin and Books; "The Artist and the Chl^/s Book,*' pages 52-7^ 
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For the elementary school students: 

5* Have young students try to tell a story by looking at the pictures from a 
picture book. Then go back and read the story to them* 

6, After having read enough of a book to a group to'allow them to understand 
generally what's going on, show the next picture and ask what might happen 
on that page, 

7i After having read a book to the studentSp go back through the book having 
them retell the story by looking at the pictures* 

8* Provide a student with a picture in which there Is tome sense of action 
clearly Implied* Have him tell a story suggested by the picture* Perhaps 
ha could have some questions to answer if he has trouble thinking of what 
to layj Who are these people? What sorts of people might they be? Where 
are they? What do they seem to be doing? How do they happen to be doing 
these things? What might happen? 



Fol klore: Resources 



Fl Ims 

Bel levua Schools 

no number Ant and the Graishopper 
no number Rumpelsti Itskin 



#0043 Hare and the^ Tortoise 

no number Hansel and Gretil 



#1 107 Stone Soup 

#0236 Ugly~Duckring 

#0165 Puss In Booti 

#1651 Iteadfast Tin Soldier 

#1058 Three Fok Fables 

Intermediate District #110 
#^0978 Ijujijjn Fol I y (puppet version of Romanian folk tale) 

Chfldren*s Llteratyri 

#1982 Shoemaker and the Elvei 



Sound Film Strips Bellevue Schools 
Aesop 's Fables 
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Cassettes Children's Literature 
Bal dur 

Brer Mud Turtle's Mystery 
The Frog 

Gudbrand on the Hillside 
A Paul Bunyan Yarn 
A Pecos ~B I n Ta le 
Schni tzlgj Schnotilet Schootzle 
^ Sleeping jeauty 

Tales from the Volsunga Saga 
Grimm's Fairy Tales 
Just So Stories 



References Ch!ldran-s Literature Materials 

Unraluetant Yearsj ''Art of the Fairy Tale," pages ^^-63; ''Gods and Man," 

pagii 64-79; "Heroes of Epic and Saga," pages 80-95 
Chi Id ran and Books : "Old Magle," pages 252-288; "FafaleSi Myths and Epics," 

pages 298-320; "New Magic," pages 326-368 
Chi Idren ^s Li terature In the Elerrentary School : "Tradi t lona 1 Li terature," 

pages 156-204 — = 
Chi Idren's Books Too Good to Miss , pages 8-9 (kids under 6), pages 19-23 

(kids 6-8), pages 39^41 (kids 9-11), and pages 57-58 (kids I2-U) 
Down the Rabbit Hole i "Ameriea as Fairy Tale," pages 91^111 



Folklore, Act 1 vl 1 1 es 



For the elementary school students i 

h Read more than one versfon of a story to a group of itudents to see how 
various cultures are raflacted in their literature* Students might also 
try writing American versions of sore of the storleSi Examples of various 
versions of the same story are "Stona Soup" and "Nail Soup," "Rumpel it i 1 1-^ 
skin'- and "Tom Tit Tot," "U rash I ma Taro" (which itself goes by numerous 
tl tits 'depending upon the version) and The Seashore Story i 

2, Have older students choose a familiar or favorite fairy tale and rewrite 
the story as It might take place today. 

3* Poiilbly in conjunciion with a social studlei project, invent the possible 

folklore for a community you-ve created^ This should follow other actlvltiei 
that have provided you with information about the peoplei their Intertsts, 
crops p weather, at cetera , and perhapi after hearing folklore from i slmllir 
culture or count ryV 

4i Find bailads that reflect the same type of chiracters, plot or theme as In a 
folk tale the teach them to the children* The aceompaniment on a guftarp 
song flute J or auto harp would enhance the presentation* 

5. Read stories about one or some of the ancient heroes, Dlicuss with the 
children how these heroes (Odysseus, Arthur, Achilles) are similar to or 
different from the heroes of today. Another allied dlicussion would be the 
treatment of the movemant from the hero to the anti-hero. 



6i Read several Aesop's fables to the children. Have them cofupose their own 
/ and share them with one another. 

7, Read to the class several folk tales of one country or people about whom 
they may not be knowledgiable (Alaska, the Blacks)* Discuss with them how 
those tales may reveal these people's ideas^ practlcei, and cultural 
uniquenesit 

8, Read to the children a folk tale from each of several different countries. 
Talk about how each representi the people (history, geography) of the country 
and the similarities (or differences) you may find among them, 

9, In connection with reading folk tales from different lands and people, bring 
Illustrations (or live examples) of their tradttfonal costumes, food, songs, 
and dances to enliven jnterest and learning. 



For the high schooU s tudents i 

10. Read several versions of a single story (*'Little Red Riding Hood,^* ^'Sleeping 
Beauty,'- The Odyssey^ , the Arthurian legends, or Robin Hood are good choices 
because of their availability and fami 1 larl ty) , Compare the handling of the 
plot, the character development, the emphasas , the choice of words 
whatever varies* Discuss the itrengthSp weaknesses and the varied appeals 
of the various versions, 

11. Recall or research to find out about the stories you were told as children — 
perhaps by grandparents '--and retell them to the class. This could be a 
good introduction to a comparison of the folklore of various countries or 
cultures and to the qualities representative of the literature of a particu- 
lar country or culture, 

12. Discuss the misuses of folk tales (to teach lessons* for example) and thoii 
that might not be appropriate for elementary school children (tpo morally 
heavyhandedj too violent, too outdited, et cetera. ) 

IJ, Point out the recurring motifsi characters and themes found in folk tales. 
Attempt to account for, these simi lari tieSi 

]k. Compare/contrast authored folk tales with the legendary ones (Andersen 
compared to Grimm* Irvlng's version opposed to authentic versions* 
scrutiny of Joel Chandler Harris* collection, "The Three Beari" (by Southey?) , 
Pyie's collect Ions, and Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales) , 

For both elementary and high school students* 

15, Draw cafteons using characters and situations from folklore, (The Charles 
' Addams cartoons often provide eKamplas,) Or use llnei from the tales as 
ciptlons for iKisting cartoons, 
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16. After reading enough myths to be aware of the typical ingredients of the 
form, talk about some of the unique features of our part of the country 
(or one you're nTOre familiar with) and use these as the basis for writing 
some original myths. Some examples might be how Ht, Ranier got Its volcano, 
how the rainbow trout got its color, how Lake Sammamish came to hm^ why Hood 
Canal is so skinny, or how the rain forest got into Washington. 



Fi ct I on: RasQurces 



Cassettas Children-s Literature 
Sounder 

Caddie Wood I awn 

Cat Who Want to Heaven 

Door I n the Wa l 1 

Wheel on the ScFool 

Match lock Gun ~ 

Thimble Summer 

Tales from Silver Lands 

Johnny T remain 

Ginger Pye 

Trumpeter of Krakow - * 

From the Mil(ed-up Ft 1e$ of Mrs, Basil E. Frankweiler 

Invincible Louisa 

TV^ Like This, Cat 

Witch of Brackbird Pond 

Call It CQUrage~ 

Shadow of a Bui 1 

References Children-s Literature 

Children's Books Too Good to Hisi , pages 29-39 (kids 9-11), pages ^6-56 

(kids 12-1^} ~ ^ 

Unreluctant Year s; "Stories^" pages 

Child ren gM Books : *'Here and Now,"' pages ^26-^65; "Animal Stories 
pages 398-i|25; ''Other Timei ind Places," pages ^76-517 

Children's Literature In the Elementary School i "Realistic Fiction," 
pages 21 5-2>2 



Fictionj Act ivi ties 



Unlike the other sectfons, where act ivi ties are listed for both high school and 
elementary school students, this section will Omit those for high school, since 
they would be :comparable to those recommended for all other literature and to 
those suggested in the District Engltih Progrem, For those reasons ^ too, relatively 
few activlciCB ^re luggested for elementary school students for an area which is 
so important in a children's literature class. 

9 
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Stop reading Just pfior to the climax of a story and have the kids finish 
the story. They could talk about it, write it, or dramatiza it (perhaps 
in small groups first)* 

Have children try to figure out a title for a chapter of a book being read 
to them. 

While raadlngp stop at a eruelil point and ask the students to predict what 
mfght happen next* ' 

After reading a story or a portion of a story for the day, spend some time 
having the kids recall the special phrases, descriptions, words that 
particularly pleased them* Compare with trite, worn phrases and experiment 
with their coming up with new expressions. 

After reading Harriet the Spy , have kids compare things that happen to the 
characters and themselves with the Idea in mind of pointing out what realism 
is, why authors use this, and how this is different from fantasy. 

After reading Harriet the Spy encourage the kfds to keep journals. These 
can be limited (to record observations during the time going to and from 
school) or as inclusive as you'd like* They can be used later to help kids 
sharpen their observation sicilli or to provide Information to use in letter 
or creative writing. 

Read Crow Boy to chr Idren (or Caddie Wood lawn or Blue Wj How or listen to a 
cassette of Cal 1 It Courage) and dlscusi wi th chi ldren~what they ' ve learned 
(didn't know before) about these characters and their ways of life* 

Fiction can provide the basis for many personal-Involvement kinds of 
discusiions: recollections of waiting to start school, the first day in 
school, or memorable events associated with school ( B for Betsy , The 
Hoffats , or the other books In the series); encQunters^with playing muFical 
instruments ( Lenti I) ; tncounters with a club ( Harriet the Spy) ; adventures 
with animals ( Henry Huggins books. Good-bye, My Lady) ^ running away ( My 
Father's Dragon) ; or being an outcast ( Queen iePeavy , The Outs iders) , 

Re^d Island of the Blue Dolphini to the class; then read an encyclopedia 
article about the same" group of islandst Have kids make up their own 
characters who might exist in this setting and Invent some acti vi ties for 
these characters i 
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pQet ry : Rasoureas 



F i I ms - - 

Bellevua 

#1856 Poetry for Ha 

#0635 HaTlstQnes and Halibut Bon es 

#1 J02 Hag! c Michael (verse story) 

no number Little Tree That Had a Dream (poetic) 

Cassettes Children's Literature 
To Ike in Poems and Songs 
HI ric les 

Referances Ch! Idren *s LI terature 
Unreluctant Years , pages 96-113 

Children's Literature In the Elerentary School , pages 385-if44 (list of 

poetry books pages 439"^^^) ~ 
Chi Id ran and Books , pages 192-249 

Chjjdren's Books Too Good to Hiss , pages 10-12 (kids under 6) ^ pages 23-26 
(kids 6-8), pages 41-^2 (kids 9-11), pages 58-61 (kids 12-14) 

Other 

EleTOHtary nbraries often have records and cassettes which chfldren^s 
literature students may borrow to uii with the grade ichool students* 

Poetry: Act! vi tias 

For the elementary school students: 

K Using the format of "Happinasi is ^ try filling in the blank In 

this or other such phrases in as many wayi as poislble. Have students choose 
their favorites from the list and combine them as a poem. If the list is long 
subdivide It by categoriii and place words from each catagory into a separate 
stanza* 

2. After reading or saeing Hailstones and Halibut Bones or reading color poems 
such as "What Is Brown?*' by Hary O^Neill, have student brainstorm about a 
colorp thinking first of all of the objacts that are typically that color 
and then of other qualities assQciated with the color (texture and shape, 
perhaps) and of actions aisociated with It, After all of the words they 
iuggast have been listed on the board, several poetry-writing activities can 
occur. Words can be grouped in many different ways Into a poemi a list of 
objects followed by an attribute aisoclated with the object^ words grouped 
according to letter patterns (al 1 Iterationi et cetera) , a list of objects 
followed by an -Ing word that describes a related action. 
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3- Provide students with a first line that thay can develop into a short poem. 
This has infinite variations. They can learn about a particular form such 
as limarick or haiku and complata the poem In a specified form. Or they 
can be asked to complete tt using a specified number of lines or a particular 
rhyme or rhythm pattern that you've given them practice writing* 

4. Read a poem to children about an object and then present an object to the 
class for eomposing a poem (either together or Individually)* The object 
can be something very simple --old tennis shoe, egg, ball but something^ 
they would have many associations with. 

5. After reading a poem like **Pussy Willows*' by Aileen Fisher, you could draw 
objects across the children's hands while they close their eyes and then 
have them describe the feel (trying to find the most descriptive and precise 
words) and the object t 

»'Pussy Willows" 
Close your eyes 



6s To show the melodic and rythnic quality of poetry , oresent a ballad first 
read it, then present it musically, (You could use a record here or sing it^ 
having the children learn It and join in*) 

7* Follow through on a class activity having the childrsn try to perfect 

choral reading with a poem already presented to the class^ This could be 
something ilmple like line-to- Una raadlng of "One Two Su^kla My Shoe" or 
boy-gfrl voices or part speaking (divided by voice tone). 

8, Read or have the kids read -^^ poems written In the ihape of the object 
being descrlbad. Using real objects or pictures, have kids try their hands, 
first at writing a description of the object and than at putting what they've 
written into the form of the object. Best to stick to things with fairly 
simple outline forms like eupSp f i recrackeri * baseball bats or seali, which 
can be recognized In Its outline form. 



For both elementary and high school studentsi 

9* Have students write modern nursery rhymes* (High school students will enjoy 
The Inner City Mother Goose by Eve Merriam; elementary school students could 
use A Rocket in My Pocket to provide examples.) 
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10* Read some Lear or Nash and then do a rhyming word activity. Fo'l low-up with 
making poems as a class of the words you have come up with* 

IK Read a poem like ''Zero Weather"' (A! lean Fisher). 

"Zero Weather" 

When we walked home 



Follow through listing other snow sounds and other sensations eonnected with 
snowt 

12. Provide objects I pictut-es or sltuationi to be deicribed metaphori cal ly* Show 
^ha object or plature (like a soft furry leaf or a pusiy willow or a picture 
of a crescent moon) and then have a group brainstorm comparisonSi perhaps by 
giving tham a formula such as "It looks 1 Ike ," "It feels like 

Or describe a situation such as waTking on a beach, through mud 
puddles barefooted or in crusted snow. Have the kids deicrlbe how it 
sounds or how it feels. 

13* Brainstorm for words with particular characteristics that can be arranged 
into poemsi slipperyi tall, fat or angry words; words starting with a 
particular latter; words containing a partlculir sound or ending with a 
certain combination of letters. These then can be arranged Into a poam, 
perhaps In a shape appropriate to the words or sounds* 

For the high school students^ 

1^* Compare versions of specif ?c nursery rhymas. Good contrasts can be seen 
using the following books i ThaHothar Goose Treasury by Raymond Briggs, 
Ring 0' Roses by Las 1 le Brooke, Lavander's Bl^e^ by Kithleen Lines, Mother 
Goose by Arthur Rackham, Mother Goose by BFla'n Wlldsmlth and The Real Mother 
Goose by Blanche F, Wrighti 

15* To practice finding precise words, bring objects among which kids must make 
fine distinctions. For eKampla a group of spices like cinnamon, allspice., 
gfngar, cloves and nutmeg; a group of textured itemi such at a plastic 
scouring pad, fine sandpaper, fine mesh icreen, rough-texturad fabric such 
as burlap; a group of objects that can be crinkled up and left to unfold, 
such as heavy- and light-weight plastic, waxed papar, newspaper (used both 
for motion and for sound)* Have the kids use one sense at a time in 
encountering a group of objects and then work together to think of words or 
phrases to distinguish among the items in each group. 
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Biography: Resources 



Cassettes -^-^ Children's Literature 
AmQS Fortune, Free Han 

References Children's Lttarature 

Children's Books To^ Good to Miss, page 28 (kids 6-8) pages ^3-45 

(kids 9-1 U, pages 62-65 (kids 
Chi Idren and Books , pages 518-563 

Children's Ljteratura in the Elefnentary SchooU pages 272-330 
Biographyi Aeti vi t ies 



For the elementary school students ^ 

1. Read a selection from a biography, then have the kids f M 1 In what led up 
to this portion of the person's life (or what happened after this, period) 
and. then read the actual portions of the book. 

2. After reading a biography to the class, ask kids to draw up five queitioni 
which they would ask the subject of the biography about himself. These, 
presumably, would be questions that had not been answered in the text, 'the 
clan could then speculate about the answari to these questions* 

3. After reading the biography of § person (or a portion thereof) to the clais, 
have them construct a model of something diitinctlve In that person's lifer 
from Kon-TJ_k_i , HeyerdahPs raft; from the Whitmani' life, a mode) of the 
Walla Walla missfon (could be a class project)* 

After becoming familiar with a person's life, place him in a new situation 
and write about, talk about, or dramatize the results* For example, what 
would have happened If Abraham Lincoln had bean asked to nominate one of the 
candiditei at a recent national convention? Or what might have been the 
conversation between Lewis Carroll and i small boy who wandered up to him 
at the beach? (Carroll deipised 1 1 tt le boys.) 

5* Have kids keep a log for a week with the Idea in mind that they will write 

an iutoblogriphy at the end of the week. Stress the point that they need to 

record more than what they did like what they thought, conversations i 

people they met# senses played upon, et cetera. 



For the high school studentsi 

6. Recall the things students have read about lome famous figure (Lincoln^ 
Washington) and sort out those that are half truths or legends. Then read 
a recommended children*! biography of the person to see If they could 
recommend it to children or use it In the classroom* 

7. Read several or particular portions of — biographies of one person. Be 
FRir^^^ evidences of accuracy. Notice how different authors handle the sime 
^^^srlal and how the reader can be influenced by what's Included or omitted 

or by the way the author presents the material. 



8* After having read one or more biographies of someone, edit the information 
for use with primary students and for use with intermediate students* 
(Johnny Appleseed, Buffalo Bill, Harriet Tubman, presidents, et cetera , ar-,i 
good choices of people whose appeal is not limited by age leveK) 

For both elementary and high school students^ 

9, After Teadrng several works of the same author (Sendak, E, Dickinson, 0. Nash) 
write a biography of that authori Students could then read a biography of 
the person. You could also select a sketch from Junior Book of Authors and 
fill out the skeleton Into a more we 1 1 "developed biqgraphyi 

10- After raading a biography have students write a letter to the person (letter 
of inquiry, commendation, et cetera) t 



Fantasy: Resources 

Children's Literature Material 

Records 

Th rough the LtoM^ GJas s^ 
Wind 1 n the Wi 1 lows 

Volume 1, *The Piper at the Gatei of Dawn" 

Volume 2, "The Open Road," "Hr. Toad** 

Volume 3, **Wayfareri All" 

Volume 4, "Toad's AdventuraSp" "Further Adventures of Toad" 
Winnie the_ pooh 

Cassettes 

A1 1 ce i n Wonder 1 and 

To 1 ke I n Poems Sonjs 

Reference Books — 

iUnrelyetant Yeari » piges US^ISZ 
Children and Books , pages 337^3^6 

Chjldren's Literature in the Elementary School i "Modern Fantasy and 
Humor," pages 331^377 



Faptasy: Activities 

For the elementary school students: 

1. Read Potter's Peter Rabbi t or an episode from Wind in the WI I lows ; then have 
kids speculate about other small anlmali' habi tats » f r I ends , fears , desires* 
This could lead to a story (class composed) about one of thesei 
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For both elementary .aind high school studenti. 



2. V/rite a naWs article about one of the events that is a primary part of the 
plot of a fantasy the class has read. Compare i t to a current news article, 
drawing out the similarities and differences.. 

3* Using the techniques of fantasy^ create the world where you'd go If space 
and time travel had no bounds. Or create the world of the future that you'd 
make if you had the power* Or, perhapSj Just create portions of these 
worlds the cars* the toys^ the homes or the schools ^ for example. 

After reading a book of fantasy, try some hypothesizing- For example, after 
reading Twenty-one Balloons ^ have a group create an fsland ctvilizatlon with 
the sort of culture and contraptions where Professor Sherman might have 
landed had he not landed on Krakatoa, After raiding Peter Pin , write another 
chapter^ either inventing the source of the conflict or perhaps using the 
pirates again. After reading Phantom Tol 1 booth , write a chapter in which 
Milo and company encounter people from anotTier academic area artists, 
perhaps, or scientists. 



For the high school Students: 

5. After reading one of Lloyd Alexander's series, make up inother fantasy 
character like Gurgi * who if he does not talk In rhyme, does speak Irj soma 
distinctive speech pattern. 

6, Using the nonsense verse from some of the fantasies as a starting point, try 
inventing some nonsense words (as In **Jabberwocky" or * The Lobster Quadrille'* 
from Alice In Wonderland ) that you could then weave into a poemi 

7p With a flanYiel board, have students set up a scene or a situation then compose 
a story to go with this. After listening to the story, analyia it with the - 
idea of finding in it the elements of fantasy (hames, characters, setting)* 

8, Using the satires on education to be found In fantasies (Ali ce In Wonderland 
and Phantom Tollbooth , for example) try writing a short fantasy in which you 
have an unreal istie school ittuationi 

9, Write parodies of modern songs, uiing Lewii Carroll is an example of how this 
might be done, (See the Annotated Al 1 ce for copies of the songs parodied 

by the text.) Students might also use the song parodies as the basis for i 
short fantasy. 
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S torytal Mngi Resources 



Peoplf- (who can both tell stories and talk about storytelling as an art) — 
Sarah Dickinson, Bellavue (former elamentary librarian) 
Dorothy Ferguson, Children's Librarian, Bellevue Public Libriry 
Bernard (Bob) Poll, Chi Idren^ Librarian, King County Library (Jack 

tales are a specialty) . 
Jerene Rutherford, Children's Librarian, Newport Way Library, Bellevue 

Children's Literature Material 

Summoned by Books i ''The Storyteller's Art,'' pages 99-106; "From Me to You 
pages 95^P 

The Way o f a StorytelUr i entire book, especially "Folk-Art: Storytelling 
pages 23-39; 'Storytelling as an Approach to Children's Books and 
Reading," pages 165-183; "Art of Selection," pages 151-165; stories and 
story list are good (pages 205-334 and pages 3^0-3^8) 

Chf Idren and Books , pages 376-395 

Children's Literature In the Elementary School , pages 661-665 

Other References: 

Ruth Toozej Storytel 1 Ing 

Marie Shedlock^ Art of the Storyteller 



Storytel 1 ing I Acti vl ties / 

Storytelling Is a difficult art to learn, a hd^ omf Tea cfiSrs ^a^ not wish to 
include it In Children's Literature cliises. If included, however, here are 
some preparatory activities to help high school itudents become fami liar with 
the techniques and to gain confidence before (and along with) lots of practice 
tel 1 ing stories. 



For the high school students i 

h Take part in a piss^i t^along story* One person begins a story. Each person 
In the group adds something to tt in turn. This can take many forms: the 
teacher or a student may begin It, studenti can draw ingredients from a box 
full of small slips of paper with objects, people and situations written on 
them, add just two sentences (or ten, If you wi ih) , or be given a time limit 
for including their portions (2 or 3 minutes, perhaps)* 

2. Learn a brief story and practice telling it to a small group* 

3* AH learn the iame story to tell to one another. 

ij. Take time periodically for impromptu storytelling* (Again* this can be 
varied by providing the ingredients or a picture to stimulate thought,) 

5* Stand OP sit in front of a mirror to work on facial expressions and greatness 
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Dramat 1 cs i Resoarces 



References 

Children's Literature Materials 
Ch M dren and Books , pages 61 3-6 15 

Chi Idran's Literature in the Elementary School , pages 625-63I 
Others 

Robert Whiteheads Children's LUaraturei Strateg ies of Teaching, 

pages I63-I8I, 193-196 — _ 2. 

Garaldine B. Siks, Creative Dramatics, an Art ^or Children 
Geraldine B* Sfks, Children's Literature for Dramatization; An Anthology 
iurdatte Fitzgerald, World Tales for^Creative Dramatics and" " 
Storytel 1 i ng 

Jamas Moffettp Drama: V/hat is Happening (NCTE publication) 
Sandra Sanders, Creating Playi wlth' Chl Idren (Scholastic Magazines 
publ i cat ion) 



Dramatlesr Aetlvftfes 



For the elementary school students.* 

1, Primary students can do many creative dramatic activities with nursery 

rhymes* They could begin by reciting a rhyme together to fami 1 i ar lie every- 
one with the story* Then Individuals could act out all or part of the action, 
trading parts frequently to give everyone a chance. Then they might try 
dramatizing ft in varied ways, (For example they might try doing "Pussy Cat, 
Puisy Cat" with the speaker being angry^ snobbish or wheedling and with the 
cat being arrogant, frightened or gjddyO Again, parts should be switched 
frequently to give everyone an opportunity to show how an angry or frightened 
action or gesture would be* 



For both elementary and high school students: 

2, Stories and parts of books can also provide unlimited dramatic experience. 
After hearing or reading the materraU students can begin by retelling the 
story to refresh their memories* Then various students can try role playing 
a given character in a spaciflc situation probably one from the original 
story at this point* (For example, how would Jack-s mothar act and what 
would she say when Jack came home with the beans ha received when he sold 
the cow*) After estabi ishing some concept of the characters, they can 
procead to dramatizing short scenes from the material and eventuaily to 
stringing several scenes together to make a play and even writing their 
dialogue down as a script and moving on to the details of a performance, if 
they des I re* 
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Practice pantomiming brief scenes from stories or complete shorter works 
such as fairy tales, short stories or poetry. Hopefully, most of these 
activities can be done so that all students can have the opportunity to 
try each one to avoid casting situations and limited interpretations. 

Give two or three students a role to play (a critical teacherp an irate 
parent, and a docile but friendly student) and perhaps a situation to 
dramatize and let them improvise the dialogue and the action. Then let 
another group try the same thing,' Then try changing the roles slightlyi 
perhaps to an understanding teacher, and pushy parent and a struggling 
student* Repeat the proceduret 

Ask students to create their own roles and improvise a familiar situation: 
report card time at homej a conflict about who's going to get the car on 
Friday night, or the problem about taking out the garbage or doing the 
dishes. Again, the roles can be switched to change the personality of one 
or more of the characters or to recreate the scene the way the actors 
would like to have it be. 

After reading or hearing a work too long to be dramatiied In its entirety 
but one which you'd like to do as a complete itory, have itudents retell the 
story (an automatic limiting device) , making note of the events meFitioned. 
Then proceed as for #2 above, Loii^er fairy tales and stories like The Wl zard - 
of Oz or The Phantom To 11 booth iend themselves to this sort of dramat izatlonr 
If the studenti do remember each minute detail, then the cutting must be 
deliberate. They can choosa the moit important pieces of action for telling 
the story and perhaps eliminate fome of the minor characters* (Be sure, 
hd^;ever, to Include everyone In the group in a role, even if you have to 
figure out a mob scene or add a narrator or n^ke two sisters turn into 
three and split up the lines*) Students who are reticent about speaking can 
initially be given walk-on parts again even If they must be invented 
such as servants or messengers • 

Work with short items, such as commercials, that everyone is familiar with. 
Ask the students first to do the commercial as they saw It. Then improvise: 
do it the way another speaker might, do it the competitor might, parody 
It- Later students could Invent their own producti and create a commercial 
to sel 1 i ti 

Work with objects such as geometric shapes, pfllows, or boxes. Ask students 
to touch, smell, push, sit on ^- experience the object In as many ways as 
possible. Then begin to direct the activity- Ask that they respond to the 
object in specific waysi angri ly, consol ingly , haughtily. Then change the 
character of the object by having them respond as If the object were their 
small brotheri a zebraj or a flagpole. Later the objects could be used for 
other activities: to pantomime a situation For others to identlfyp to provide 
the props for a drama, et cetera * 

A good ! ce-breaking activity for dfamatici Is charades. Ask each student 
to pantomime a book title or a familiar activity for the others to guess* 
These can be group charades, too, for other groups to guess. You'll need 
to have a list of possibilities to offer those who need a suggeition* 
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10. After hearing or reading a itory> work In groupi to parody it, modernize 
It or rewrite 1 1 as a fairy tale or other form. Proceed as for #2, going 
on to production If the class wishes to* 



H i see 1 1 aneoui ; ReiQurcai 

Puppetry 

People — 

Jerene Rutherford, Children's Librarian, Newport Way Library, Bellevue 
Jeanne Olson, Ivanhoe Elsmantary 

References, Children's Literature 
Children and Books , page 614 

Children's Literature in the Elenrtentary School , pagei 63 1-632 

Referenqes, Other 

Robert Whitehead^ Children's Literaturei Strategies of Teaching s 

pages 1^5-1^6, iSf-lTSi 195-197 " . 

Moritz Jagendorfp First Book of Puppets 
Sharl Lewis, The S ha r 1 Lew is Puppet Bbok 
Gertrude Pels^ Easy Puppets 



Games, Riddles, and Other Interesting Ventures 

The following group of books is one of random selection (aided by a children's 
librarian) both by book and category* It Is hoped that a description of the 
content of each book and examples from most will present some ideas for additional 
activities with children, either as an adjunct to the literature done with a 
class, or as a break from a routine, or for fun. 

These annotations have been offered rather than a Ust of activities for this 
section* 
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Children's Literature in the Elementary School 
C*S* Huck and D*Y. Kuhn ^ 

Hqlti Rinehart and Winston, Inc* {Children's Literature reference selection) 

Chapter 12, pages 600*640, "Stimulating Creative Activities Through Literature** 

A potpourri of things to do with children after having read a story* The 
sections in the chapter are "Creative Writing and Literature," "Art Activities 
and Literature," "Music and Rhythmic Activities, ""Interpreting Books Through 
Creative Dramatics," "Dramatization Through Puppetry," and "Games Based on 
Literature." Ty/o of the best sections are art and games* These are listed 
and explained in ample but not tedious detail, the various kinds of art 
activities you could carry out with chlldrenp Individually or In groups, that 
would be both pleasurable and irteaningful as a follow-up to having read a book. 
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specific books and art work done wi ch those books are given as examples. 
Explained are the differences and values of flat pfctures and three- 
dl mens I on a I const ruction , di oramas ^ tab 1 e d i sp I ays , 1 1 me 1 i nes , mura 1 s ^ box 
movleSp flannel boards, bulletin boards, mobiles, wall hangings, and dolls. 
Th# section on games Is subdivided into Guessing Games and Riddles and 
Table Games, The guessing gam suggestions^ and there are many of them, seem 
to be better adapted to the purposes of the Children's Literature class, 
since the games involve all the children you would be working with on a 
particular day whereas the table games are better geared for free time use. 
The gimes can be composed with the children at the time (Who Am 1 7 — 
characters in a book or Twenty Questions what book am I thinking of?) 
or prepared beforehand (Book ^'Itle Quiz, Scrambled Character's Names, 
crossword puzzles)* There Is one major limitation in the games mentioned 
here. The children would have to be acquainted with numbers of books before 
the games would be applicable. Many of the ideas presented here, however, 
can be adapted* It is a very useful, compact chapter on things to do. 

How to Ma^e Puppets and Teach Puppetry 
Margaret Beresford 

Mills and Boon* Ltd* (King County Library) 

This book, unfortunately^ does not explain the very simplest ways to make 
puppets. There are, however, some good diagrams and explanations on string 
puppets, and in the last portion of the book some plays that were written 
and acted by children. These could be used but better adapted for classroom 
use, as "The Three Little Pigs" (!n four scenes with written parts for each 
character). Best of all are the situations listed (pages 59-60) for 
"spontaneous dialogue" for children to get involved with using puppets: a 
lady asks another way to a shop or to the park^ a boy frnds a lost dog and 
takes him to a policeman, the doctor visits a patient and the mother talks 
to him, two mothers talk about their children and school work, puppets 
discuss their favorite TV show, actor, or actress. Other assets in that 
area of the book (pages 60=62) are lists of stories, suitable by age and 
for puppet play presentation. Also on page 62 are listed ways of 
ing^^s^vw^l^ sound effects, should you want to develop this Into a 
p roduct i on i '^^--^ 



Pick a Peck of Puzzles 
Arnold Roth 




W.W. Norton and Co., Inc. (King County^ Library)^^ 



This Is a collection of kinds of zany things, some "look at the book with 
me," some "let me ask you this," There are optical Illusions, rl ddles , - 
word games, tongue twi iters ^ and figure out Items, One that you could do 
with small children who are familiar with Mother Goose is "Mother Goof," 
The lines are scrambled and the children are to match them up correctly. 

(1) Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet/To fetch a pail of water. 

(2) Little Boy Blue come blow your horn/The cow Jumped over the moon. 

(3) Simple Simon rmt a pieman/Eating his Christmas pie, 

=-and so on. You will find the answers either on the san^ page or the puzzlr 
or in the answer section in the back of the book! 
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^. Games of Many Nations 
ETO.Harbin " 

Abingdon Press (King County Library) 

This IS a collection of games played around the world, divided the following 
way: Africa, Alaske, American Indian, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, 
Chi la, China, Cuba, Denmarkj Ennland, France, Germany, Graece, Hawal i , 
India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Maxlco, Persiap Peru, Philippines^ 
Russia, Scotland, and Uruguay. For the games listed are given the number 
of players, the equipment, the formation and the liction, and in some eases, 
diagrams to better explain what goes on* The games range from the very 
simple tag^like ones to the aulte complicated board or group ones. Also at 
the end of the book is a llpt of forfel ts , shoul d your own Ideas run short, 

5* The Book of Games for Home, School , and Playground 
Wi 11? am B y ron Lorbus h and Ha r ry R* A 1 1 en 
The John C* Winston Co, (King County Library) 

The book is a presentation of hundreds of games, and there is a detailed yet 
simple explanation of each. There is a good cross reference system of 
multiple names for the same game, so it Is easy to find a particular one 
you may be looking for. Diagrams and songs (music) accompany the appropriate 
games. The book^s chapters are eKpliciti "Active Games for Little Children, 
"Singing Games for Little Children," "aulet Games for Little Children," 
"Active Games for Larger Children," "Quiet Games for Larger Children," 
"Games, Stunts^ and Forfeits for Two," "Amusements for Convalescent Children, 
"Things to Interest Fathers and Mothers," "Things to Interest Teachers," 
"Things to Interest Teachers of Religion," and "Individual Games." The 
Classified Index fs helpful too, providing a list of games each child should 
know (by age groups), party programs for children, and indoor and outdoor 
games for children. 

Now What Shal 1 We Do? 
Emi ly Dow 

M. Barrows and Co*, Inc* (King County Library) 

The book is directed toward the family, but activities listed and explained 
could also be utilized in the classroom, especially those in the section 
"Things to do on Special Days," You learn here how to make a valentine book 
mark, a bunny rabbit hat for Easterp a Hallowe'en mobile, and so on. Other 
sections are "Summer Activities," "Rainy and Stay-i n-Bed Days ," "Holiday 
Greeting Cards," "Family Games Car Games Party Games Games to Play ^ 
Alone," "Indoor Workshop'' and "Costumes for Holiday Parades and Parties*" 
Many Ideas in these sections could also be used. There are scrambled word 
lists, for example, and lists of words to find rhymes for, and a guessing 
game. This consists of a paper bag filled with a collection of objects like 
- ' bi 1 1 p a comb, a spoon, a ball, a pencil, a candle, a glove, shoe horn^ 

keyv^nd bottle cap. Each child tries to identify what's in the bag by 
feeling It Wter Jt has been tied shut. 
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7* The Best Singing Games for Children of AM Ages 
Edgar S , B 1 ey 

Sterling Publishing Co* (King County Libriry) 

This book presents what the title suggests singing games for children 
k through 12 (only). Not only are the music and the words given for each 
song, but so are actions for each of three levels lO^ 11, 12; 7, 8^3; 

5i 6 usually the book Is not consistent here. There are simple 
actions to songs like "SheMl Be Comin' Round the Mountarn,'' "Did You Ever 
See a LassieV" and "Farmer In the Pell" (which you could improvise from) 
to the more complicated folk dances like "Turkey In the Straw." There are 
also four songs written In foreign languages — "San Sereni," "Alouette," 
"Der Kuchuch," and "Me In Hands*" but with English instructions given for the 
playing out of the verses of the songs* The author even explains at the 
onset of the book how to: choose partners ^ promenade, balance, do the grand 
right and left, corner^ and swings For a bit of actionj fuHs and music, this 
book fs a good idea starter and an explicit direction giver. You could find 
here many songs and dances (at least movements) to accompany many 
storleSi particularly American folk tales* or American folk tales derived 
from other sources. 

8. More Charades and Pantomimes 
Vernon Howard 

Sterling Publishing Company (King County Library) 

As a preliminary to some kinds of creatEve dramatics activities * you might 
want to ^■warm-up" the youngsters* This book provides lists of charades and 
pantomime poss I b i 1 1 1 1 as , but they are lu i tab 1 e on 1 y for older children, 
since the lists have within^them names or objects or things totally 
unfamiliar to small childreni Even at that some things would have to be 
deleted or substituted for the older children. For example, the "Famous 
Fictional Characters Charade" lists these 30. 



(1) 


Wi I 1 lam To I 1 


(16) 


Alice in Wonderland 


(2) 


Snow Wh i te 


(17) 


Don QuiKOte 


(3) 


Aladdi n 


(18) 


Tt ny Tim 


(^) 


Robinson Crusoe 


(19) 


Jo March 


(5) 


S i mp I a Si mon 


(20) 


Si r Galahad 


(6) 


Robin Hood 


(21) 


Paul Bunyon 


(7) 


King Arthur 


(22) 


Fri day 


(8) 


Count of Monte Cristo 


(23) 


Old Mother Hubbard 


(9) 


Romeo 


m 


Pied Piper 


(10) 


King Midas 


(25) 


Sherlock Holmes 


(II) 


C i ndere 1 I a 


(26) 


Little Boy Blue 


(12) 


S 1 r Lancelot 


(27) 


Jul let 


(13) 


0 1 1 ve r Tw i 5 1 


(28) 


Tom Sawyer 


(14) 


R! p van Wi nk le 


(29) 


David Copperfield 


(15) 


Vi 1 lags Blacksmith 


(30) 


Red Ri ding Hood 
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9. Rhymes for Fingers and Flannel Boa rds 
Loufse Bindar Scott and J.J, Thonnpson 

Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (King County Library) 

Short Goncise explanations of hw to make a finger ring puppet and how to 
make a flannel board plus a listing of the values of finger play (builds 
vocabulary, compliments reading^ aids language developmant, teaches number 
coneepts, and provides relaxation) precedes the actual text of the book, 
which Is, simply, a comprehensive presentation of finger play rhymes by 
catagories^ "Birthdays," "The Circus and the Zoo," "City Sights," "The 
Farm," "From Other Lands," "Fun With Numbers," "Holidays," "Home and Family," 
"In Fields and Woods," "Make Believe," "Mother Goose," "Rhymes for Active 
Times," "The Seasons," and "Tagboard," This makes It vary easy to find a 
finger play that would be appropriate for the activity of the day, or for a 
special occasion. The text of the rhyme is followed by directions for the 
act Ion 1 ike this : 

This is the squirrel that lives *n a tree 

MoO<& fi&t; hold two fingers smat. 
This is the tree which he cllmbi; 

Motim of fingsm alin^ing up apposite arm. 
This is the nut that he takes from me; 

M^e small airale. 
As I sit very still sometimes. 

Fold hands. 

In addition, along the margins of the paper are given Instructions for 
materials needed for flannel board presentation with the rhymes, and, 
occasionally, the specific value of a particular finger play. 

10* LIsteni and Help Tell the Story 
Bernice Wills Carl son 
Abdington Press (King County Library) 

The book is divided into sectlonsi "Finger Plays or Handles," "Action 
Verses," "Action Stories," "Poems with Sound Effects," and "Poems with a 
Chorus," In each group are the texts of the Jingle or very short story and 
ItalicUed directions for the accompanying action the children can do. As 
the author explains, the person directing the activity should know rather 
than read the verse or story, and be able to tell the children what to do 
when. All could be easily learned. There are some Mother Goose famMiars 
like "Hickory DIckory Dock" and "Little Robin Redbreast," and others like 
the little story "One Egg? Two Eggs?" set In Japan. The action for the 
children to do moves all the way from simple finger movements to body 
movements. Looking through the book could give you Ideas for group partici- 
pation In other poems and stories too. 

Hi How to Write Codes and Send Secret Messagei 
John Peterson 

Four Winds Press (King County Library) 

Only one of several kinds of books or special activities you can use with 
children to Inspire interest inor enhance the value of a special story. The 
contents Include information on and diagrams of Space Codes, Hidden Word 
Codes, Greek Code, Alphabet Codes, Invisible Ink and Delivering the Message* 
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After or during the reading of Harriet the Spy » for eKample, you could use 
the alphabet message section, pages 3^^^2/ to tel 1 hmv she could have sent 
messagei using the alphabet a-z, 1-26 coding method* The Greek Code sectioni 
pages 26^33* could enhance the reading of a Greek myth, as one explains 
(key messages to the students about the characters In the myth) how the 
Greeks, at least supposedly, wrapped strips of paper around objects like 
pencils, wrote messages of one letter per strip on the pencil wrap, unpeeled 
the wrap, buried it, gave directions for finding the message and had the 
person finding it wrap It around the pencil again to decode the message. 

The Tale of a Black Cat 
Carl Wi thers 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston (King County Library) 

This IS a draw-along book, keeping what Is being drawn as a surprise til 
the end (which is, of course, a cat). Children copy the cuk'nulatlve lines 
drawn in the book while the text is being read or told. This technlqua could 
be applied to other stories as well. 

Take Another Look 
Edward Carini 

Prentice-Hall, Inc* (King County Library) 

A participation kind of book which presents all kinds of optical illusions. 
This could be advantageously used to help sharpen visual perception. 
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f^OTES ON IMPROVISATION 



A Supplemenc to the. District English Program 

by 

Judy Hunger 
Newport H i gh School 



Expectation 2k suggests extensive use of dramatic improvisation, James Moffett 
presents a convincing rationale for the use of i mprov i sa t t ons as a core language 
experience from kindergarten through high school, The improvl sat ion might be 
taught as an end in itself, like a piece of creative writing an imaginative 
invention performed for an audience. It is surely a means for students to arrive 
at a better understanding of themselves and of conflict in their lives. But most 
important fn an English clasiroom, it is a means for students to develop fluency 
of response, to learn to listen intently snd creatively, to practice entering 
imaginatively into a craatad situatfon, and to sense poss i b t 1 1 1 i es of dramatic 
conf 1 i Gt . 

The best ^= and happiest way for the teacher to prepare to use improvisations 
in the classroom is to take a class in (mprovi sat lonal drama or in some other way 
to get some experience actually doing Improvisations, Another possibility is to 
observe a colleague using Improvisation In the classroom, to arm yourself with 
Ideas and plunge. Here are some suggestions* These Ideas were gleaned from 
or inspired by Jerry Slefert In a class In i mprov i sa t I ona 1 drama given at Bellevue 
Commynity Col lege. 

Begin each improvisation session with relaxation. Go through a yoga relaxrUon 
rbutine or move spontaneously to muiic, Students learn to relax In order to con- 
centrate and focus their creative energy, You might iuggest that they prepare 
for writing or any creative task with the same relaxation and GOncentrati on rou- 
tine. 



In the early stages there Is no audlencei Students are not performers; they are 
all participants. They work as a whole class or in small groups. They will need 
space and some movable chairs and parhaps some empty boxes. 



What To Do 

Play some games to ease Into impro* 
vi sat Ion; 



How To Tal k About I t 



Direct the students to explore the 
room by moving around it freely (In 
silence)* Concentrate on the spaces 
and the moods of different parts of 
the room. 



JC 



students bring 
ioons whatever. 



lythms* 



it i cks I cant , 
Improvi se 



Ask how it felt to be in different parts 
of the room* What did they discover about 
a place they thoyght they were thoroughly 
familiar with? How fully could tihey con- 
centrate? Were they distracted by the. 
presence of others? 

Ask what they learned about listening. 
About creative listening* Could any per- 
ions anticipate what others would do? 
How? ■• 



What To Do 



Hov/ To Talk About } t 



Diract the students to explore the 
sounds of tfiu room in relaxed posi- 
tion v;i th eyes closed, 

Direct the students to sit in circles 
In imal) groups. Each group chaoses 
a word and ^passes" it around the 
circlet varying the intonation and 
the tempo. 



What did they d i seove r? Cou Id tfiuy con^ 
centrate better or not as wel 1 wi th eyes 
c losed? 

This IS fun and funny. The students 
will be iurprlsed at the amount of mean' 
i ng commun i ca ted by I ntona t i on a 1 one , 
They'll want to talk about this and to 
think of examples of the ways persons com= 
municate different things with the same 
word or sentence , 



Use a large eardboard box or some 
such I ndeb t ruct i b 1 e object. (Don'ti 
whatever you do^ use a. school chair 
for whicfi there seems to be a sur" 
prising amount of hostility!) Stu^ 
dents take turns lifting the object 
and placing it somewhere else in the 
room. The second time throughi they 
lift and place it imagining it to be 
a particular object or being. The 
third time they imagine it to be a 
partieular object or being for which 
they feel a very strong emotion. 

Have students walk freely arQund the 
room. Ask them to imagine themselves 
v/alking barefoot on various surfaces 
(sharp stones, hot concrete, soft 
grass) or through various settings 
(dense fores t^ knee-deep water, a 
dark al ley ) , 



What was commun i cated7 Could you guess 
actions, emotions, or situations from 
ges tures and movements? 



How did It feel? How fully were you able 
to experience ttie imagined seniations? 
What is the difference between an imagined 
sense exper i ence and a rca 1 one? 



Direct the students to form small 
groups and to pantomime various 
actions of animals or humans or 
machines. The others in the group 
might try guessing what is being 
pantomimed* Then the whole group 
might try becoming a single machine. 
One of the most inventive improvi^ 
sations I have seen was a group of 
about eight Newport students being 
a Cadillac lights^ doors, con^ 
vertible top while another stu- 
dent improvised a commercial "hard 
sail J' 



Does your own belief in your imaginary 
experience influence how fully your audi* 
ence be! iaves in your performance? How 
can you tel I when performers are honest? 
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What To Do 



How Td Tal k Abc'jt I t 



Hove the students gentiy into char^ 
ac tfir ; L*at ion. All persona partlci* 
pate at first in group or crowd im- 
provi nations ; in other words, there 
Is no audience, Improvise such 
group scanci as the school lunch 
line, a Fami^ly reunion, a train sta- 
tion, the waiting room of a hoipital^ 
Che wafting room of an employment 
office. The studsnts will b^g i n 
working out a repertory of charaetars, 
You might occasionilly aik tham to 
portray a character from a book or 
play they have read. Then play with 
some frame images for characters to 
widen the realm of imaginativa poi- 
sibilitias: Ask students to play 
persons with the characteristics of 
animals or persons from fables and 
folk taUs such as Chicken Lfttle, 
Red Riding Hood, the Wolf, the 
Cheshire Cat, or Little Red Hen, Or 
have the students pantomims animals 

a bird, snake, cat, fly, duck, 
rabbit -^^ and then become a person 
with the characteristics of this 
creature. Or ask the students to 
become a character with a particular 
dominant trait or dominant emotion, 
such as cheeriness, pessimfsmj 
anMjousness, irritability, bilious- 
ness, wonder, hauttness, concoit. 
Vqu might thijn direct the students 
to place these characters !n amusing 
combinations for given situations. 

When students are at ease with impro- 
vising, move into minimal situations 
from literature or discussion* (See 
the sophomore gu i de for luggest ions 
.for working with '*Hello Out There'* 
and *'The End of Son^thing*' as exam- 
ples,) A minimal situation might be 
something like thisi Three students 
are directed to play mother , father » 
and son. The son must break the 
news to his parents that he failed 
math. You might then direct the stu- 
dents to replay the same but with 



What was your character like? What are 
his t ra i ts ? What is his background? 
Did the other students find him believable? 
Were some of the characters in the Impro- 
visatfon flat, some round? Wha t makes the 
difference? How did your character react 
to others in the improvisation? Why? 



Discussion will vary, depending on your 
uses of the Improvisation, See the 
Sophomore saetloh for ideas for discussion. 
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What To Dr^j 



How To Ta 1 k About I t 



fath&r and son reversing roles* Or 
you might then complicate the situa* 
tion by adding anothar characunr 
perhaps a younger sister who always 
gets straigiit A's, Or, latt^r^ you 
migh: Lake a niinimal situation like 
tilb md instruct each character 
bftpartituly out of ti.e atheri ' hear- 

the 5on is in&tructcd to break 
ih.i news 1:0 his parents about a fall-- 
ing grade; tha mother is Instructed 
that she is the kind of person who 
wants peace in the family at any 
price and who tries to avoid unpleas- 
antness by not allowing unpleasant 
subjects to arise; the father Is in- 
structed that he has been struggling 
all day wi tn a particularly stupid 
office employee and that he Is on a 
rampaga ' about the poor job that the 
public school i are doing and the im^ 
perfect products they turn out as 
graduates. 

Work with setting: Studenti impro- 
vise children entering a haunted 
house, or persons in a cold wafting 
room, or a girl and her grandmother 
In grandmother's musty, brlck^^a- 
brack house. 

Work with tliema; Students invent 
their own characters^ setting, and 
situation with no givens but a theme, 
perhaps an idea from a recent discus- 
ilon or the theme of a play or book 
(communication, youth and age, dis- 
illusionment, for example) • 



The Improvisation groups might perform other creative tasks- as well. They might ^ 
act out itudent written dialogue or plays, they might act out plays or scenes from 
plays being read In class, they might adapt and perform works of fiction for cham- 
ber theater or readers* theater. They will probably think of more things to do on 
Cheir own- who knows what might happen if English studenti are not confined to desks? 
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CHOICES FOR STORY ENDINGS 



A Supplement to the Senior High Program 
from 



Newport High School 



Dlreetions to students : After eaeh Roman numeral below is a summary of a short 
story. The summary of the story stops at a certain point. Then three 
summaries lattarad A^ C are given of how the story could be developed 
from that point. Decide which of these three versions would be the bast develop- 
ment of the story ^- that Is, which most probably would give the best-quality 
story* ^ Then decide which would be second best and wh 1 ch poorest. Rank the 
summaries by putting a number before each letter 1 for the best, and so on. 

Esq>eatation #4: To m^&rienae thm impaat of aonfliat md mood in 
Ht^raturm; ia mxplarm thm aanmotion ieft^een the&B and plat^ SBttingj 
theme^ md Qhavaatenzation 



1, At Midwestern University^ a fraterrilty and sorority initiation week for 

freshman pledges was coming to an iind. Jerry Barnes was thankful that this 
was his last evening of initiation. He had been doing zany stunts all 
week. Now he had been assigned his last stunt. He was to go to the street- 
car stop, stop the streetcar as i f he wanted to get on, and then put his 
foot on the step, tie his shoe, and thank the streetcar operator for the 
use of the car. So Jerry, following Instructions, stopped the first street^ 
car, He calmly put his shoe on the step and began to tie It, but the irate 
operator, accustomed to college pranks, saw what Jerry was doing and kicked 
his foot* 

A* Jerry sprawled backward Into the street. As he scrambled to his feet, 
he realized that a pretty girl who had Just gotten off the car was 
laughing. She asked if he was being initiated. He exptafned as they 
started down the street. He told her the worst one was having to go in 
and ask sflly questions of old^'Frozen Face'' McDougal , history professor. 
He told her what a pill "Frozen Face" was. She accepted his Invitation 
to have a coke^ and after they sat down in the drugstore, he aiked her 
what her name was. ''Helen MeDougalp" she answered^ smiling. "'Old 
Frozen Face' is my dadl" JerrVi completely embarrassed, apologlied 
heartily, The girl laughed gaily and Invited Jerry to her house "to 
see how Dad really is." Jerry found that Professor McDougal was very 
human, and he left that evening having made a date for Saturday wfth 
HeleHi 
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B, Jerry sprawled backward into the street* Hearing someone laugh, he 
looked up to see a pretty girl on the curb, ''Are you being initiated?" 
she asked. Jerry told her about the initiation and they walked down 
the street together. He told her of all the stunts he had had to do, 
and she accepted h i s " i nvi tat i on to have a coke* After the coke, she 
invited him to her sorority house. When they reached the house, she 
said| ^'I'm afraid youMl have to go nw* We - re having a meeting* Mm 
sorry, but youMl understand. Mm bef ng ni t f ated , too, and I had to 
pick up a boy and get him to walk home with mei" 

C. Jerry lost his balance, slipped, and fell, his legs going under the car, 
which had already started. He lost consciousness as the wheels passed 
over himt As Jerry recovered fn the hospital, something happened to his 
thinking. When he finally left the hospital with an artificial leg* he 
knew what his purpose was. He returned to school and started a one-man 
campaign against the i n 1 1 lat I on week. He was determined to save others 
from being victims of silly and dangerous stunts. At first, he made 
himself vary unpopular. A fraternity group threatened him. But gradual ly 
he^turned sentiment to his side. Finally, through his efforts, the 
university outlawed the initiation week, and at a convocation, Jerry 

was commended personally by the president of the university 

, Griizled Harp Williams, veteran cab driver, returned to work on the afternoon 
shift feeling that 1 i fa no longer had any purpose. The afternoon before, he 
had attended the funeral of Jane, his niece, who for years had been Harp's 
main interest in life. Jane had been killed in an automobile accident. She 
had been left in Harp^s care when she became an orphan as a little girl. 
Harp, before the coming of Jane, had been left alone when his wife ran 
away with another man* Now Harp felt a great need to talk to someone about 
his sorrow. He tried to talk to his first passenger, a young woman. But 
the young woman was vary upset about something and Harp dropped his efforts 
to talk to her. The next passenger was a well-dressed man, and again Harp 
tried to begin to talk. But the man explained brusquely that he had troubles 
of his own. Then three young men very noisily entered the cab and Harp had 
no opportunity to talk to them. As the evening went on, many other people 
engaged the cab, but no one was inclined to listen to Harp, 

A. Finally an elderly woman engaged the cab. And at last Harp found a 
listener. He poured out his sorrow. Eyantually, greatly agitated, the 
woman told Harp to stop the cab. In tears, she revealed that she was 
his wife who ran away years before. She said the other man had deserted 
her, and she had bean lonely for years, but too proud to go back to Harpi 
She begged Harp to take har back now and let her ease his sorrow* Over- 
joyed, Harp accepted, and the two decided to begin again. 

B. When his shift ended, Harp checked in his cab and lingered around the 
central garage, hoping to talk to somaona among the othsr drivers* But 
they were all anxious to get home. Finally, Harp returned to his vfry 
empty apartment and went to bed, 

C. Harp finally fell silent, realising that no one else was Interested In 
his sorrow* He mechanically finished his shift. When It endedj Harp 
drove his cab to a lonely part of the harbor and drove off a pier Into 
the deep. Icy water. 
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ill. Old Mr. Farnsworthp millionaira, wasn't given too long to live. He had no 
particular Illness, the doctors said, but his mind was slipping badly. The 
old man had no important reason for living longer* He had a ml 11 Ion dollars 
with nothing in particular to spend it for. His wife had divorced him many 
years before, His niece and her husband^ with whom Mr, Farnsworth Ifved, 
were engrossed with their mn concerns. They were instrycted not to let 
the old man out of the house alone. But one stormy night, Mr. Farnsworth 
was taken with the desire to go out. About midnight he managed to slip out 
of the house. An hour later he was hopelessly lost and half frozen In the 
swirling snow* A youngish woman* probably a waitress on her way home, 
ancountared the old man groping along the deserted street. He was unable to 
tell her where he livedo so the woman took him to her little apartment. 
She saatad him near a warm radiator and made coffee, 

A, Meanwhile, Mr, Farnsworth*s absence had been detected and the distraught 
niece and her husband had the police start a thorough search. Early the 
next morning the old man was found walking happi ly along a street some 
distance away* He told the amazed officers a strange story about a 
young woman who had taken him and given him coffee. He had stolen away 
after she had gone to sleep in a chair. He couldn't rerrember where she 
lived now, but he insisted that his niece advertise for the woman and 
offer a $10,000 reward. A few months later when the old man died, the 
reward was still unclaimed as his disgusted niece had told her friends 
i t would be. 

B* In a few minutes the old man went to sleep* Unable to find any Identlfi-^ 
cation In the clothas he wore, the puzzled young woman made him 
comfortabla on the couch and dropped to sleep herself in a big chair. 
In the morning the old man's mind was^ clear« He was humbly grateful 
and gave the young woman his niece's telephone number* While they waited 
for the niece's husband to come, the young woman made breakfast and 
they talked. She told him about her Job at the restaurant* When the old 
man was safely home again, he sent for his lawyer and with more animation 
than he had ihown In months. Within two days, Mr. Farnsworth had bought 
an attractive restaurant and installed the young woman as manager. With 
great enthusiasm, he went to the restaurant often and watched from a 
private little booth. The doctors changed their predictions* 

C, After talking happily for a few minutes, Mr. Farnsworth dropped to sleep. 
The puiiled young woman went through his pockets for identification* She 
found his wallet and a little diary the old man was fond of writing in* 
As she looked through the diary, she grew pale and trembled, and she began 
to shake with sobs. Now she knew who her father was , whom her mother 
had always refused to dlscussl Here was her father, in her apartment, and 
he was a ml 1 1 1 onai re* She put back the diary and wallet and made the old 
man comfortable on the couch* As she regarded him, she thought bitterly 
of her cHvn life, her Job In the disreputable cafe* She did not sleep* 
In the morning the old man*i mfnd was clear. He wii very grateful and 
began to thank the young woman. In tears, she told hfm who she was* The 
old many became very angry at what he thought was a trick by an 
unscrupgloui woman* He stamped out, throwing a little money on a table 
as he went. He told the woman it would have been more if It had not been 
for her shabby trick. 
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IV. Down on the street, newsboys were hawking -'Extra! Extra!^' In his apart- 
ment four stories up, John Ward heard them and knew that soon his wife would 
ask him to go down and get a paper. Newspaper extras had a fascination for 
Mrs. Ward. Her curiosity refused to let an extra to go by unread. So 1 1 
was always John's duty to go down the four flights for the paper. ^- To John 
this was something of a symbol for the bored routine his three years of 
married life had been. To offset his boredom and to avoid the acid of his 
wife's tongue as much as possible, John spent more and more time in the big 
chair reading stories of exotic, far-iway places and exciting adventures. 
Soon John's wife heard the newsboys, and John was sent on his usual errand. 
He got his coat from the bedroom, waking his four-month-^ol d son, Elden* 
John heard him begin to cry as he went down the stairs, 

A. By the time John reached the street, the newsboy was a couple of blocks 
away, John caught up to him. The extra dealt with a murder on the 
East Side. As John turned back through the chill fog, he heard a fog- 
horn out in the harbor. The sound stirred something within himt 
Visions rose before his eyes of Singapore, Constant inople, Buenos Aires. 
Suddenly he turned and walked rapidly in/:he opposite direction. Three 
months later an envelope postmarked '-'Si ngapore" was delivered to Mrs. Ward. 
The envelope contained only money. But the return address read, 
"Apprentice Seaman John Ward.'* 

As John walked down the dingy hallways of the apartment building, an 
idea took hold of him with such force that he ran down the last flight 
of stairs and fell into a rapid stride in the foggy street. He was 
through with boredom, with his wife's nagging, with the dismal apartment! 
He was not going backl The Navy or a merchant shlpi Pictures of SInga- 
pora^ Constantinople, Buenos Aires rose before his eyas. He would send 
money to his wife, exciting gifts to Elden. After he had covered ^ 
several ^blocks, John began to feel the cold dampnass of the night. Uighti 
were going out In the apartment buildings. John*s pace slackened, 
Ffnally he turned around. When he arrived at his apartment with the 
paper, Elden was stfll waning. His wife indignantly demanded to know 
why he had taken so long. 

C. As John walked down the damp street after the newsboy, a foghorn sounded 
out in the harbor. Something stirred within him, and then the idea 
came to him with a sudden flash* John never returned to his apartment. 
He enlisted In the Navy, and his dreams came true of visits to Singapore* 
Hong Kong, Constantinople, Eighteen years went by and John was a Chief 
Petty Officer on the battleship Indiana . Then came the war* One day 
a group of new seamen came aboard. There was one named Elden Ward. 
John discovered with a shock that It was his son. John kept the secret 
as the battleship entered combat waters. One day the ship was attacked 
by Japanese planes. Part of the deck was set on fire, and Elden, 
knocked unconscious, was trapped by the flarros. John saved him, but was 
fatally Injured by the enemy buIIetSi Just before John died, he called 
Elden to his side, told him who he was, and asked forgiveness. Elden 
forgave him and determined to be as great a sailor as his father. 



victims of bad train eonnaGtions, James F. Wabitar and his two business 
assocfates, Hal Russell and Winston Crane, found themselves faced with a 
five^hour stopover fn the little town of Hutchins, sixty miles away from thei 
home city* This loss of time was a great irritation to James F. Webster 
who had never lost any time in his life* It was his ability to make every 
minute count that had made him president of the company at thirty-slx. He 
hadn't even taken time to marry any of the attract i ve. young women who had 
come into his life. The three men decided to take a hotel room and clean 
up. There was only one room left vacant at the town's one hotel , not a very 
good room, but they took 1 t , res i gned ly , Hr, Webster took a bottle of 
expensive liquor from his suitcase and suggested a drink. There^was no 
room service, so Mr. Crane volunteered to go for some soda. The other two 
sprawled In chairs. Mr. Russell reached down and picked up a crumbled 
piece of paper lying on the floor* He smoothed it out and axamlned It 
lazily. Then with a smile he handed it to Mr, Webster. On the paper was 
scrawled -*Cash on hand, , . 1 7t60.'' Then there was a column: 



Jimmy's doctor bill 163-50 

Back rent. 52,00 

Owe Thompson 15*00 

Grocery. 1 7,00 

Need, ....... 2^6,00 



Then there followed some aimleis doodling. Then the notation* "Try to borrow 
from Mr. Hadklns." , 

A. Mr. Webster looked at the paper with boredom and tossed it on the table 
as Mr, Crane arrived with the soda* As they sipped their drinks, Mr. 
Webster grunted, "What a place to spend. five hourii" He picked up the 
paper agai n. and toyed wi th it idly* He noticed that the ca 1 cul at ions' had 
been made on the back of an envelope. On the other side was the address: 

J. A. Manley 
Hopkins Falls 
Illinois 

Mr* Webster^ grinning, called the desk and asked to have a cal 1 put 
through to J. A, Manley in Hopkins Falls. When the call came through, 
Mr. Webster asked an amazed Mr, Manley If ha had gotten the loan from 
Mr. Hadklns* When the answer was that he had not, Mr. Webster said, 
"Well, you will," and hung up. Handing Mr* Crane the paper, he took a 
eoi^ from his pocket. '*A little game of chance," he grinned. "Loser 
sends Mr. Manley the money he needs." Groaning, the others agreed. Mr. 
Wabster was the loser. '^Flrst time I've lost on a coin In a long time," 
he complained as he reachad for his checkbook. 

B. Mr. Webster read the note wfth boredom. He noticed that it was written 
on the back of an envelope. On the other side was the address i 

. J. A. Manley 
Hopkins Fal Is 
1 1 1 Inois 



He knew the town. It was a suburb of his home city. Suddenly he pfeked 
up the phone receiver and sent a telegram to J, A, Manley, Hopkins Falls^ 
Illinois^ '^COME OFFICE J.F. WEBSTER ILLINOIS PRODUCTS CORP / TOMORROW 
STOP HAVE OFFER FOR YOU*' The next day, a pretty but puzzled young 
woman was presented to Mr. Webster, who asked ff she had gotten the 
loan from Mr, Hadkins. More amazed than ever, the v^oman said that she 
hadn't. Mr. Webster explained everything and offered a position which 
the delighted young woman accepted. A few months later, the newspapers 
Garried the news of Mr. James F, Webster-s engagement to Miss Jane Manley. 

C. Mr. Webster read the paper. ''Well, do you think the guy got the money 
from Mr. Hadkins?** he asked Mr, Russell with a smile. 

*'Naw,*' yawned Mr. Russell, ^*Mr, Hadkins probably told him he was 
sorry* but times weren't good and he had expenses of his c^nJ' 

'^You're too pessimistic,*' Mr. Webster answered, *'Hadkins probably 
gave him the money Interest-free." 

"Nuts," rejoined Mr, Russell. "The old skinflint probably has a 
mortgage on the house," Just then Mr. Crane came back. "We'll leave it 
up to Win to decide^" Mr* Russell grinned. He handed the paper to Mr. 
Crane, who looked at it blankly and said, "I don*t get It," The others 
laughed and Mr, Crane looked at the paper again. Then he said, "Oh, I 
see. It's added up wrongi" 

Mr, Russell snatched the paper. "By Gad, It added wrong!" 

As the other two man roared with laughter, Mr. Crane said, "I still 
don't get it," 

VI* Keith Mason had become very unhappy and depressed. After his return from 

combat duty fn the Army, Keith had gone back to his old Job at the factory. 
But he could see that it was a blind-alley Job and would get him nowhere, 
Keith p who had been wounded In action, had become very bfttert feeHng that 
combat veterans weren't beg I n t rested as they should* 

A, To add to his bitterness, Joyce Marke I , Ke i th ' s girl friend for two 
yaarsi began dating a young I nsurance salesman with a flashy convertible 
One day Keith happened to meet an old Army friend who told Keith that 

he was on his way to Arabia to work for an oil company. He told Keith 
that the company was hiring former combat soldiers at tremendous wages 
to do dangerous work in Arabia, He took Keith to the local representative, 
and Keith, too, was hired. They went to Arabia^ where they were 
assigned to run a locomottve, hauling oi I across dese rt count ry Infested 
with hostile tribes who wished to drive out the companies , Several times 
their train was attacked, and once Keith was shot through the shoulder. 
After three yaars^ Keith had $50>000 in wages and bonuses^ and he 
returned home. There, he bought a lumber company and became a suecess" 
ful businessman. He began going with Joyce aga I n and they planned to 
be married. 

B. One day Keith had a long talk with an old fellow workman at the factory. 
The old workman advised Keith to quit his Job, get a G. I , loan, and 
start his own business* Keith did get a government loan and started a 
small trucking business. A large rival trucking business tried to run 
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hfm out of business, even hfjaeking one of his trucks, Keith was 
almost ready to give up, but wfth help of some friends he ©Kposed the 
people trying to run hfm out, and he finally made the business a 
success. 

C. Keith's mother, who was worried about his state of mind, had a talk 

with Keith and persuaded hfm to go to night school under the G* I . Bill 
of Rights. Keith did this re 1 uctan 1 1 y to please his mother. Ha learned 
p i pe-"f i 1 1 1 ng and plumbing, and was apprent t ced to a local pipe^fitter. 
The pipe-fitter had a sound philosophy of life, and Keith found that 
he enjoyed associating with his employer, and that he was enjoying his 
work, Keith became very skillful at the work, and his employer told him 
that he would be promoted to Journeyman fn a year with a possible 
advancement to master plpe^fitter in seven years^ Keith found that he 
had stopped worrying about the treatment of combat verterans* 

VII. I had been seeing Sorenson at lunch for several weeks before our conversation 
got beyond the point of eKchangi ng pleasantries * He and I usually sat next 
to each other at lunch* I eat at the Capitol Cafe, which is the kind of 
place that has a steady lunch clientele of clerks and bookkeepers like myself 
who have to live economically* We eat at large tables and everyone gets 
used to sitting at the same place each day. I had been interested In 
Sorenson from the beginning. He i nva r i ab ly ordered the cheapest thing on the 
menu. He never had a desert or a cigar. He a Iways seemed quite preoccupied. 
Our conversatfon became rrore familiar at each lunch time, I found out what 
firm he worked for. One evening he invited me to his home for dinner, where 
I met his wife* a plains quiet little woman. One hot day he' told me his 
secret. For years he had been saving, skimping on every penny, to buy a 
little piece of land on which there was a supply of marble about which only 
he knew. Enough marble, he said with his cheeks flushed, to make him a 
small fortune. With shining eyes* he confided that In a few weeks he would 
have the necessary money. An i nsurance pol i cy was to come due and it would 
enable him to buy the property. After that, we often talked about it. And 
as the day grew near when he would buy the property, I began to envy him 
and share his excitement. Through the years, I had often dreamed of a stroke 
of luck that would take me out of my humdrum existence. 

A. One day, near the appointed time, he came to Junchj his face strained and 
grey. He told me that the property had gone up In price, and that he 
would lack $3000 of being able to pay the price. A loan was impossible; 
he had no security. He dared take no one into his confidence, he 
said. Suddenly a thought stabbed through my brain. I had a little over 
$3000 In savings. Hesitantly, I suggested that he accept me as a part- 
ner* He stared at me and then, as tears came to his eyes, he said, 
*'0f coursal I should have thought of youl But I had no Idea....*' So I 
turned over the money to him and we signed the agreement . The next day 
I wanted to discuss some details with htm, but he didn't appear at 
lunch, so I decided to go to his home that evening. He looked 
startled when he saw me. I noticed that ha and his wife were packing. 
Suddenly I became suspicious* But he drew a pistol and forced me Into a 
room which he locked. When j finally got free and reported to the police, 
I found that I was only one of a number of vi cti ms . The police had been 
looking for him for months • 
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B* One day ha didn-t appear at lunch, nor tha nextp CurlouSi I called 
at the offices of his firm and Inquired about him of a young man at a 
desk* '-Oh, Old Marble is sfckp" the young man safd* 
" * 0 1 d Ma rb 1 e ' 1 " 

"Yaahj" the young man grinned. '^Hasn't he ever told you about that 
marble that he's going to get rich on?'* 
'*Well, yes, he has..,," 

"I thought so," the young man laughed* '*He's been telling that for 
twenty years. That insurance policy Is always about to come due* He's 
told that so much he believes it himself^ I think that's what keeps 
h i m goi ng. " 

C= A few days before Sorenson was to have his mcneyp my firm sent me out 
of town on a business errand, I thought of him, envying him after I 
arrived home and he no longer appeared for lunch at the CapftQl, 
I heard from hfm a month and a half lateri He called one night. 
Jubilant. He had allowed quarry operations to begin on his land; there 
was already a handsome profit, I couldn't help being chilly in my 
response. His success made me despair even more of my own lot. A 
year passed. One morning as I was reading the I nqui rer hurriedly, some 
lines of print leaped out at me* .week-end death tol 1 was brought 

to twenty-four when F.J* Sorenson i president of Sorenson Marble Company , 
and his wrfe were killed when their car was struck by a train at,..," 
Two days later, a lawyer called at my office, Sorenson had no relatives* 
In his will I was the only beneficiary after his wife, I now owned the 
controlling interest in the Sorenson Marb le Company' In later days I 
thought often of these lunches at the Capi tol , I nan^d my summer 
mountain retreat "Sorenson Lodge," 

VTII. Jerry Murphy^ a leading senior at a large city high school, is known to be 
vary prejudiced against Jews* When he blocks the entrance of Morris Roth, 
a Jewish boy who is editor of the school newspaper. Into Pen and Shield, 
boy's honor socletyp a feud develops between Jerry and Morris* Morris 
writes savaral bitter editorials against anti-Jewish prejudice, 

.A. One day Jerry becomes Involved in a serious violation of school rules, 
and his case Is referred to the s tudent^f acul ty discipline committee 
of which Morris Is a member. Morris discovers that Jerry was framed 
by a group of Jewish boys. Morris is torn between hatred for Jerry 
and his obligation to be fair In his committee work. Finally, he reveals 
the plot against Jerry to the commltteei and Jerry Is cleared. Thus, 
the feud is ended between Jerry and Morris. 

B, One dayp as Jerry Is walking home from school, he is attacked by three 
Jewish boys who plan to beat him up. Morris happens to come by at the 
time. Saaing the three boys ganging up on Jerry, Morris enters the fight 
on Jerry's side* The two beat off the three Jewish boys^ and Jerry Is 
very grateful to Morris. At the next meeting of Pen and Shield, Jerry 
propoies Morri s for membership, and Morr I s is accepted. From that 
time on, Jerry Is no longer prejudiced against Jaws. 

8 
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C. Both Morris and Jerry are appointed to the s tudfmt-facul ty discrpUne 
committee that decides what action to take on ierious violations of 
disciplfne in the school* A particularly difficult case, involving both 
Jewish and non-^Jewfsh boys, is brought before the committee. Through 
thefr work In handling the case* Jerry and Morris develop respect for 
each other and understand better each other*s outlook. 

rx, Sylvia Benson, a senior at Grand Rapids High School, had become very 

enthus Jastic about writing. When her English teacher tells her that she has 
a natural talent for creative writing, Sylvia decides to devote her life to 
it. . - ■ 

A. Sylvia tells her parents of her decision to dedicate her life to writing. 
Her father tells her that he thinks this Is a fine idea, but that she 
must have an educat i on . to become a writer* He points out to her that 
she shouldn't neglect to prepare to become a writer. At the end of the 
storyj when Sylvia is i n the middle of some wri t i ng* her mother comes 

in and reminds Sylvia about doing the dishes, Sylvia fs eKasperated 
and says, '^Do dishes when Mm. In the midst of i ns p f rat i on J * * Her mother 
smiles as Sylvia gets up to do the dishes, 

B. Ecstatically, Sylvld devotes all her time to her writing. She confidently 
enters the state writing contest hel d annua 1 ly for young wri ters * She 
tells her boy friend, handsome Bob Paine, that she no longer can see 

him since she has to spend her time on her writing. However, Sylvfa 
fails to win the state contest; she doesn't even get Honorable Mention. 
Bob, whan hf- sees the results in the newspaper, goes to Sylvia's house 
where ha finds her In tears. She asks hfm to forgive her, and he 
generously tells her that she had to learn her lesson. 

C. Sylvia spends most of her time on writing, neglecting her other school 
subjects* Her parents object to this and think that her enthusiasm for 
writing is silly. When Sylvia's school marks go downp there is a scene 
in which her parents forbid her to spend any more time on writing. But 
Sylvia continues to write secretly, preparing a story to enter in the 
annual state writing contest. Sylvia wins the contest,- Her parents 
learn this after she has gone to school one morning, when they see her 
picture on the front page of the newspaper. The accompany i ng story 
quotes the Judges as saying that Sylvia is the outstanding young writer 

in many years. When Sylvia comes home that evening^ her parents j 
apologize and tell her that they realize now that they were wrong, 
Sylvia is completely happy when she Is awarded a writing scholarship at 
a prominent college, 

X* Branda Milanovlch is the only child of Rumanian immigrants. The Mtlanovrch 
fami ly once had been important in Rumania^ but now Branda's father works as 
a machinist and they live In a sma 1 1 apartment . But the parents retain 
their aristocratic pride, and sacrifice In order to send Branda to wealthy, 
sophist Icated Norton Collegiate School for Girls. Branda is unhappy at 
Norton because she fs not accepted by her classmates, although she tries to 
be friendly* . 
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Branda notices several other girls at Norton, who, like herself, Just 
don't seem to fit in. Suddenly getting mn idea, Branda invites these 
girls to her home. They have a good time, and the other girls are 
delighted with the European food Branda's mother serves and with her 
stories of life In Rumania* From that time on, Branda becores the 
leader of her own little group. 

Left out by her soph i s 1 1 cated , we I Hdressed classmates^ Branda goes her 
lonely way. One day the Norton g I rl s become vary excfted about an 
assembly at which a Russian countess is to speak. The girls are 
amazed — and so is Branda, who hadn't known about the plan ^- to 
discover that the Russian countess is Branda's mother. From that time 
on, Branda is accepted by the group* 

Finally, Branda decides upon a bold stroke. She invites six of the 
most prominent Norton girls to her home for tea* The surprised girls 
tall Branda that they wi 1 ) Qomm if they can* Howeveri they get togethe 
and decide not to go. Most of the story concerns Branda's thoughts as 
she waits for the girls to come. FineUy, she gives up and puts the te 
things away* She realizes now that there are class lines in America 
similar to those her father spoke about in Rumania. 
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THi LANGUAGE OF SONG 



A Supplement to the Senior High Program 

by 

Janet Sutherland 
Interlake High School 



A Course Deserl|3tion 

Ihat';icS"sf'f\°^K'^?H'^" '"S"'^ Language Arts ar,d Skills Program says 
that each student should have the opportunity 

I. To read the literature of our own aulture and respond to what 
Has been Buggest&d about what it means to be humm. 

Incffi^H*!'^ central experience of a course taught at Interlake High School 
entitled Language of Song. The word Uterature in this course refers to anv 
"efudl '^nd - f-^ that the students or^f'^^nrto"' 

>^«!« 'h the definition of the word may change as the course evolves and 
HoLnut f «wn songs are supplemented by the poems and songs 11 Homer 

centra? fffr^^K^^^^^ ^ 2, (Methuen.' Toronto) I97I. ?he 
central task of the course is to put into a broader, human perspective words 
phrases, and ideas with which the students already have cons ide^abU experience 

I^Hr'^w '"^^^ '° the meaning of facts and opin ons 

their own songs have supplied them wSth. opinions 

Stlinf^^I;?n''^MS*9'^ ^'i'^ iome music that pleases and puzzles. Try Judy 
Collins singing "Amazing Grace" (EKS-75010) and "Story of Isaac" (EKS-7ii033) 

ba lad°"the?^'aurL'" '^L^'^^' f^lon, but one Is'a hymn . the otherP^ ' 
sallad, their purposes differ profoundly. 'One song affirms faith the other 

entertainment 

expression of feeUngs from despafr to celebration to raUgron 
making money lyiwn 

losing yourself — escape 
sorting out the world 
learning about other pedple 
protest persuasion 

^h^^'""^?u.'""?''**^^^'' a picture of two coal miners In a mine 

m?neJ'2 f Hche T' ' I' 2 N singing The lf| of 

>i"5y to l/y hJ ""'^ The student is not yet ^ 



After I point out that function Is only ens dimension of humanityi only one 
dfmension of definition, and only one dimension of song, we proceed to expl 
these other categories of song (besides their purpoia) : 
What they are about their subjects 

What they look like forms they take, like the ballad 
What they sound like modes they assume* such as rock 
What they feel like kinds of central emotions they express 
What they add up to kinds of themes or ideas they express, their 
worldly lew 
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Ask students to bring In, play, and identify exampies of the broad range of 
uses, topics, modes, forms, and emotions they find fn music. 

Play through the songs and read the poems in the first section of the textbook, 
Book 1, to enrich this experience. Note as you proceed with this sect ion " which 
includes ballads, the opportunity for Expectations 1 5 and 18, which speak of 

o m J ^ ^ language variety and change 

E. To read at l&ast aome literature 

fran othBr oulturee and to respond 
to what has bsen Buggested ahmt 
what it m&cma to be htmian 
To heax" the English langu^e in 
many of its vc^mtieB: dialmat&j 
styles J voaatianal terminologies j 
forms^ levels of usage 
To expiore the wmjs in whiah 
language ohmigeB 



IS. 



IB. 



y 1 re 

as to why there seems to be much more 
license for this in songs than In 
other kinds of writing. This sactlon 
also offers the opportunity to experf* 
ence songs from other cultures and 
times. Expectation 2, 



Before we proceed much further, tho.ugh, in 
materials, the students need to be Involved 



51. 



52. 



To atate to one^s self a view of 
the re lation&hip between the self 
and other people^ other plaaeSj 
other timQS 

To weigh the personal aonsequenoea 
on onemelf and on others of the 
various identities one might try 
out or enaourage in oneself 



exploring and classifying our 
In Expectations 51 and 52, locating 
themselves and their Identity at this 
point In relationship to others in 
the class and the whole world of 
Other represented in the songs. The 
following activities are intended to 
bring the point of the initial over- 
view of the subject home to the stu- 
dents ind ividual ly. 



Aik students to think about how songs help them sort out the world and clarify 
their perceptions of it. Find out how songs tend to help you classify people. 
Working with the songs in the text, seek a classification system which accounts 
for differences. What are your major group ings? What group includes you? How 
well does your classification system work? Does your system leak? How many of 
your Ideas about yourself are you getting from songs? How many do you think you 
should legitimately be getting? Continue inqulrfng Into the way songs are 
defining for you what It means to be human. Is the definition ever limited? How 
do songs reflect and offer criticism of your own purposes for being alive, In 
school In thjs class? What is your purpose? What do you want to get from the 
class, from songs, to help you fulfill that purpose? 
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Ask students to write on one of the following topics: 



A. What one song says about being human and how it relates to me. 
Pici< out one song that best expresses your purpose In being 
aUve and tell why it does. 

B. The mode or form that best expresses the way people are; give 
several examples from your favorite kind of songs to show why 
you think this view of yourself and others is accurate. 

C. The purpose, topic, mode, form, feeling, and theme I character- 
istically choose in song, and why. What kind of profile of 
yourself do your song choices give? Be specific. 

The teacher will be able to assess the ability level of the class somewhat by 
the first assignment and the fluency and flexibility of student response to it 
and so may be able to direct student choice somewhat in the writing assignment 
above. Alternatives are offered in this and other assignments given because 
the course draws students from all levels of ability. The course can become a 
rich experience depending upon how well the teacher can get students with 
diverse backgrouhds in music and in living to share with each other readily and 
openly their understanding and their information. From the beginning of the 
course we stop everything to hear a song a student particularly wants us to hear. 
I might point out that this is a class in which the teacher is Just as busy 
learning things from the students as they are learning from the teacher, and 
that is a healthy experience to the extent that it is genuine and that ft takes 
all of us beyond the limits of what we already know and think. 

For this reason, then, Expectatloni 4? and 48 are important early In the class. 
The students should be involved In establishing the criteria for the procedures 

they are going to puriue, and If 
they don't like them, they and we 
can seek other options. They are 
now aware of the general ground, we 
can cover in the class, and aware 
of the fact that their own percep- 
tion of a purpose In relationship 
to that ground Is Important. In 
class discussion the teacher sug- 
gests we need, besides the materials 
of song and our purposes for studying it, some kind of strategy for Involving 
everybody in that study and for approaching the material systematically. I 
would introduce this plan of action: 

Continue looking at purpose, mode, form, subject, emotion, theme, 
as we look at Individual songs ; see what the range of expression 
Is. Find what Is constant, what seems to change. 
Hake sure that we have the vocabulary and ipecial skills to 
approach even the most puzzj Ing song and see what It Is saying 
about human values. 

Attempt to see what accounts for the variations in expression. 
How have Individuals changed the nature of song and the view of 
human nature Impl lei t in It? 

How does the nature of society Its economics, Its religion, 
its philosophy. Its standards of beauty, its education, Its 
politics -- contribute to that change? 



47, To gmnmrate aZtemaHvee for 
spmaifia aotionj to puraue to a 
Qonolusion a single ooume of 
aationj to assume reaponBibility 
for thm results 

48. To be involved in ast^tiBhing 
oriievia for Beleating the best 
way of doing something 



A. 
B. 
C. 
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C. (continued) 

i ' How does song itself then create a new form or a new language 

and in so doing contribute to changes In people, In theTr vtW 
of the world, in the way the world fs? 

D. Attempt to see what the lessons of constancy, change, and 
creativity are in the world of song and apply them to our own 
understanding of ourselves, our use of language, the way we 
look at the world: To see in what ways we have In the language 
of long a direct line to the deepest part of ourselves and to 
the selves we in our best imagination wish to be. 

To do ail this we will have to involve ourselves In the following activities- 
defining our terms, including song , by comparison, contrast, 

function, and example 
asking many questions 
seeing relationships 

reading books and articles about music and musicians 

d i scuss I ng 

writing 

listening to music and to each other 

making music 

forming hypotheses 

working out coherent theses 

arriving at some theories about song and our relationship to It 

Since these^are the teacher's assumptions about where the class should be going 
T Ju® should know them. My own experience with this class has been that 

u argument about this strategy. The students are simply over- 
^SS.rJh ^ the fact that I have one. They are, however, eager to make suggestions 
about the specific topics - war. protest, religion, ecology, liberation of 
women; the forms - ballads, hymns j the modes - fol k, ro^kr that Interest them 
now the most and will provide the best beginnings. nteresc tnem 

I ask Students to pjan specific study and contributions to class discussions In 

I' • ° l^°u^> ^° P'*" '° ^° « specific project either in area A, 
near the beginning of the term, focusing on a specific topic and exploring it 
historically or logically, or in area C towards the term's end, making an effort 
to present a more compl icated Idea about the relationship between song and 

uflo a; a Jool / i ^h' ^i"' PBpBf in area D, for which we wl 1 T 1 1 terally 

use D as a topic. We then proceed to .work with the text In area B, vocabulary 
and reading of song texts. -L_^' r 

Of the project topics, area A offers the student the following opportun I t ies 
specified in the second drafts imes 



20. 



To try out and apply meme of genemting idaaa, auah ae: aaMm 
many queatvona^ aeeing new aorrhinaUone md aonneaHona^ findim 
analogtea ' j K**-r^ 



^J^^ feaeinto the ji^jeat-prBdiaate form ammon to moat Imguages^ 
what m l talking O^aut (my topio or eubjeotj, and what am I aoMr^ " 
about %t (my oammt or predioatej? 
S6, To stay with an idea long enough to Bern it devmlop or ahame' 
5ee a I so *- ^ 



37. 



^ZZtZ'^'^i *f a eijwa^ion <« which no obviously oorrsat answer can be 
determtned; to deal wtth posgibiUtiss rather than certainties 



38. To aonfvmt a aituation thai will stirmlate a vmn^mty of altmrn^ive 
rmBponsea or qumBtiaiwj to Bharm the responaea md qumatians with 
athmr BtudentB 

39, To Bpmau^tm on haw sammthing cane to b& the way it ia or to be said 
the way it warn said 



40. 

as we 11 as 
30. 



To QOnfront ev&nts that requirm prediating passible effeats 



To ecapreas m idea with one own aonsideraticn for form: a paem^ a 
story ^ a written sketah^ or whatever ahoiae one might mafee of his 
own aaaord ' 
31, To revise ideas reflmating the rmaations of a live mddienae 
33, To preBent an idea through speaking^ both formalty and informallyj 
in diaaussionsj BkitSj pmielQj oral presentations 

Here is the handout the students get: 

Project A: Class oral report on subjects, themes, purposes * or feeltngs. 

Present a song or make a col lection of songs which starts us 
thinking about one of the following topics^ and provide us 
with commentary that QOnsiders these questions. What are the 
questions about the topic that are raised by the song or 
songs? What is that truth that is being suggested in them? 

war rel Igion 

death protest 

love patriot tsm 

masculinity friendship 

femlnini ty happiness 

freadoni despair 

iani ty chl Idhood 

Students should feel free to add to the list f rem their own 
area of interest* 

The later projects In Area C will Involve the student In the experiences Usted 
above> but will take him deeper into the opportunfty 

13. To explore the w^s in whiah ideaQ are related. 

Project Ci Class oral report to be chosen from the four divisions below* 
Plan to mix media for your presentation, using visuals as ' 
well as music whenever poss i bl e, 

U Bring us a collection of songs by one of the following writers or 
composers. (Add to the list after consultatfon with the teacher.) 
Suggest how you think the music was affected by the world he/she 
lived In, or how she/he Infl uenced that world : 

Bach Joan Baez 

Handel JonI Mitchell 

Shakespeare Leonard Cohen 

Brecht and Weill John Gay 

Bob Dylan Woodfe Guthrie 
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II. Discuss and illustrate with song-examples the rise, growth, and 
change of one of the following musical forms, modes, or groups. 
Try to make us see or at least question how the songs are an out- 
growth of the culture, how they reflect It, how they criticize it, 
how they might change It. What can change a form? What determines 
a trend? What factors encourage, discourage a person who creates 
songs? What should songs malters attempt to accomplish? Can they 
hurt society? Help It? Enrich It? How? 

the ballad Gregorian chant 

the blues the requiem mass 

opera the oratorio 

musical comedy 

jazz The Beatles 

rock The Rolling Stones 

country-western 

Ml. Still exploring the relationship of music as an Inititution to the 

society which feeds It, compare one major work with another, attempt- 
ing to hold constant some factor such as subject matter, and vary 
factors such as form or mode, time, and purpose. What happens to 
meaning when these other factors vary? How does meaning seem to be 
related to the 

mode we write In, or the form 

the time we 1 Ive In 

the feel Ings we want to express 

the purpose we set out to accomplish 

the view of the world out of which we write 

Compare 

Brecht's "Threepenny Opera" with Gay's "Beggar's Opera" 

Look specifically at the relationship between men and women. 

Handel's "Messrah" and "Jesus Christ Superstar" 
Look specifically at the personality of Christ. 

A famous requiem mass (Verdi, Schubert, Mozart, or Brahms) 

A romantic opera, maybe "La Travlata" and "The Fantastiks" 
I'm avid for other suggestions. 

IV. Develop one of the following Ideas at lengthi 

Study the art that Is associated with music: Do a study of record 
covers, perhaps the Beat les' , over a period of time. What do they 
suggest about the group, what the group Is trying to sell? 
Illustrate and relate to the content of songs. 

Accompany a collection of pictures or slides you have chosen 
representing a particular artist or style of art with what you 
consider appropriate musical background. Explain your choices. 

Find a way both mus leal ly and pictorial ly of representing the 
life of a particular period of time, maybe when your parents' were 
young. Explain what you find out from searching through their old 
pictures and s 1 Ides , choos I ng a selection to show us, talking to 
them about the music they liked, and choosing songs to accompany 
the pictures. 
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Plan to play and/or sing for us and answer our questions after- 
wards about why you choose the music you do, what it means to 
you to be able to perform It, how your own musical competencies 
have helped you understand yourself or other people. 

Consider exploitation in music Who Is exploited, who are the 
exploiters? Has it always been this way? Can you think of a 
better way? What makes a song popular? How does this affect 
music, musicians, you? Give us musical examples. 

Talk about false views of reality In song. Present a collection 
of songs you feel give a really wrong conception of the word. 
Talk about why. 

Music and the movies. Talk about the requirements of this art 
E^cperiment with the varying effects of musical background on a 
set of pictures and show us the results. 

Women and rock muilc. What can you tell about our culture's 
attitudes towards women from looking at a collection of rock 
songs? Provide musical examples and relate them. 

Make and share a collection of songs you feel have really made 
a difference to the world, forcing people to reclassify things. 
Mnd songs that have been Instrumental In causing opinion shifts 
about war, politics, morality. 

Continuing with long term assignments, the teacher may want to suggest the 
students keep a journal, particularly during the first part of the term This 
writing, which should be of a fairly concr.L kind. may'gNe waylate^ in the 
term to a more abstract series of specific assignments; Lt It Ts necessary t 
provide the opportunity for students .t ,5 necessary t 

fa* 1° trmstateinio la^uagm infomation that aamms fvan the senses 
L9, To dpoftimg Bk%lls in wx^tten oanposition: emppeeeing great 

quamtvt%es of -Ldeas without aonaoioug aonaid&raUon for md^^ or 

as well as 

29. ^ edit-mg aUlls in written ompoaition: mating mpropriate 
8mUat%ona end arraigmnente of draft for variouB midiena^ for 
v^oua pu^oaee, -un vm^oue foima, with inareaaing attention to the 
eMihentvo%ty and ol^ity of one's om.'hfoioe." 

^^^Ir'uTl'^.^^^^V-^^'''^ handout, which is from draft one of the 
seiievue English Language Program, pages 31, 3I-5. 

On Keeping a Journar 

'CroosraL''L''lM^^ *° clarify our perceptions. So we nead to think about 
tatemLt >n f '^, control our select ion of material from general 

hf W"* f J^PP^'*'"? detail. The search for adequate, relevant material Is 
hroulh fC^t^ir r"^-"^";. maybe It is not true, or perhaps it needs refining 
tet in ^":^^^:T^«d'"9» d'scussion. and reasoning. Writing conceived of as I 
tep in the process of d , scoveri ng what we are. who we are, what we can 



reasonably §ay and think, and what msans we can find to say what we fmm] with 
power is a little different from writing to fulfill an assignment. The writing 
of the world Is about sorrowp lovsp anger, Joy, amusement, pain, or hunger. 

Keep a journal which records observations and thoughts aboyt what you see and 
read that relates to subjects that interest you as well as songs you hear. Be 
making an annotated list of source materials, too. (A booklist) Consider as 
proper sources of material for writing 

Your own five senses; your own general statements about 

what It all means. 
Efforts to classify what you sense; efforts to charac- 
terize each unique detail. 
Listening to other people; arguing with them; conflict, 

forced reclassification* 
What you arrive at in word associatlonp your Q»wn stream 

of consciousness* 
Attempts to define by example, by comparison* by contrast. 
Looking critically at what you read; you could analyze ft, 
but you can also respond by answering it| speaking to 
the problems and issues the writer is concerned with. 
Looking at all media as something which speaks to you, and 
may deserve or demand an answer. 

The teacher may also give the class suggestions for writing similar to the 
fonowfng, all of which developed out of class discussion about the music played 
in class: r i 

Specific Suggested Topics^ for Your Journal 

Write about a song that seems to say everything for you about the way love fs, 
or hate, or remorse, or anger, or sorrow, or pity, or joy, or yourself. ' 
Write a comic love song, or a love song.. 
Write a song about war, or about patriotism. 
What is the best protest song? Why? 

Compare antj-war songs to pro-war songs. How do you see the difference? Why? 
Tell how a specific song makes yog feel* 
.Write about a song that made you discover an emotion* 

Describe a scene in which you eKperience an emotion in contrast to the feeling 

a song is striving to create In you. 
Whet happens when the music of a song seems to be in contrast to the feel Ing 

or to the idea that Its words are trying to eKpress? 
What is the difference between an emotion and an Idea? Write about a song that 

expressei both. ^ 
Write about a song that gave you a new idea* 

Write about a song you feel ambivalent about, that Is, you like but don't like 

what It says > 
Write about a song that explains somebody to you. 
Write a song about somebody* 
Write a song to somebody. 

Write about songs that tell you about changes. 
Wrfte about changes that have happened to you* 
Write words for a iohg that has no words* 
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Write about voices that you hear with the third ear: What are the persistent 
things that, If you are sensitive to it, you can "hear" In a person's tone, 
gestures, word choice? 

Of a person you know, what Is his song? What tune is It played to? 

What happens when someone you know is playing two tunes at once? 

Create a fugue style conversation: See if you can write a dramatic sketch for 
four voices. What do you discover about conflict and harmony, about imitation, 
augmentation and dlmrnution, inversions and reversals as a subject is Intro- 
duced, argued, discussed and resolved. 

What music strikes you as terribly sad? What reflects happiness for you? 

Write about going from the heights to the depths, musically, or otherwise. How 
can the way down be the way up? 

Why do you think the extremes exist In music, in you? How can they serve you? 

What songs teach you something about the meaning of suffering? 

How can you tell if a song or a singer Is being Ironic? 

Write an ironic song. 

Write a letter to a songwriter with whom you have a difference of opinion. 
Wnte a letter to a member of the class or to the teacher about an Issue over 

which you disagree. 
Write about a song which expresses your beliefi. 
Write about a person with whose beliefs you dliagree or agree. 
Write about the expression of belief, how the ianguage and approach of the true 

bel i ever affects you. 
Write about a political idea expressed in song. 

Write about the blues: What does it mean to have the blues; to sing them? 

V/hat do you think is phony in song; what do you think is authentic? 

Why is authenticity Important to you? 

Write about the most beautiful song yog know. 

Why do you think people create beauty In the midst of poverty, ugliness, filth 
disease, and squalor? ' 
Write about a song which has enriched your life. Tell how, why. 

About Songs: Write to explain a term, to explore an idea In a song, to describe 
a song. Write frequent, short responses to the many elements of song and your 
perceptions of them, their use of language, the assertions they make about loves, 
wars, freedoms, Joys, innocence, duplicity, uncanniness, riddles, wonders, amaze- 
fjents, heroes, loyalty, honesty, steadfastness, nostalgFa, betrayal, fickleness, 
disloyalty, belief, inspl ration, national and school loyalty, masculinity, feminin- 
ity, housewifery, fatherhood, departure, trains, seasons' passing; write about 
Christmas songs, holiday songi, blues, Irish songs, Scottish songs, sea songs, 
mountain songs, songs about desertion, about territorial pridb, about cities, 
states, about trees and other natural phenomena, about parts of the anatomy. 
Write your own parodies of songs. 
Write your own songs. 

While the first projects are being prepared and the first Journal entries written, 
the Class meets and listens to many songs : 

3. To feel mothex> person's feeUngdi to pe^^ 

aationa, to be trmspopted to otHep plaQOB md times tfwough liieratupe 
. 7. To ea^BHenm the expreaaion of 

writing and from apeoking^ frm different aultwPBSt from different 
■ timeB, from different points 
Q , ' different levela of conaretenea 8 ^ 

ERJC^^* ^'^'^^^^^'^'^^^^^ and the silent, spots in language: 

BEBHB gestures J facial esspressioni pauses i quiet spaaes . ; 



The class has been through the songs and poems of Section 1 of the text. The 
teacher may follow this with Pete Seeger's "Big Muddy," page 65; Buffy Salnte= 
Marie's "Universal Soldier," page 212' and the war poems which follow. Tim 
Buckley's "No Man Can Find the War," page 98; and Owen's "Dulce et Decorum Est," 
page 91 may be included; then from Book 2, use Brers "The Dove," page 75 and 
the poems which follow. Play "The Fiddle and the Drum" from Jonr Mitchell's 
album Clouds.. (Reprise 63AI), The song is unaccompanied, possibly to underscore 
the fact that in war we give up music for violence, and so the class understands 
something about non-verbal communication. Add two songs from Songs of the Civil 
W^, (Folkways FH5717)^ "Just Before the Battle Mother" and "Who Wi 1 1 Care for 
Mother Now?" and the class will react to the changing attitudes towards war as 
well as to the relative distance of the last two songs from reality. 

To focus in on the relative ability of songs to give us a sense of the immediacy 

of other people's experience, play again "Johnny, I Hardly Knew Yeh," Book 1, page 

' l^^iroducm Hogan's idea that the immediacy and tension of a song depend on 

skillful handling of drama, narration, argument, and description (see page Zk) . 

Identify these techniques in the songs the class has been hearing, emphasize the 

drama of the mother's comments about her son's condition In the last song, then 

make the following assignment! 

Write about the return of a crippled soldier or about some other 
catastrophe connected with war. Consciously vary your technique 
to Include 

drama what Is happening now -- dialogue 
narration -- what happened^ from first, then third 

person point of view, with emphasis on action, 

tel 1 ing the story 
description — emphasis on the detalis, on what 

happens, on what it Is like to the senses 
argument — what It all probably means, In general, 

given these circumstances. 

Share the papers in class and talk about the way we manipulate language to give 
us a vivid sense of scene as well as a way of making sense. Talk about how 
7, ™ ^ , . necessary It Is to feeling and think- 

Ld, TO ewplom the ma^&lous vapvety of Ing to work sometimes with specifics, 

ways humm beings have invented for sometimes with generalities, some- 

^Boai,at%ng ideaa: agremient md times with the concrete, sometimes 

■ dvB^reem&nt, oaAse a%d mffeat, with the abstract. Notice that we 

Bwi-Llwnt%e$ md dvfferenase^ are deep Into E3<pectatlQn 13. eKplor- 

o^Lma%f%Qat%on8 mid oatmgopiea.^ Ing the ways people have invented to 

twie and apaam, to mention a few relate ideas. Talk about the power 

^ . . of songs to extend some very specific, 

concrete images into something that strikes us as true because It strikes us in 
the gut • 

Notice that for the most part we are st 11 1 working with songs that are simple 
to read, observing what they say, and seeing the extent to which music and Imagery 
or metaphor_ support or constitute statement of idea. The class might continue to 
pursue specific topics such as love. Try "St range Brew," Book 2. page i52| 
Without Her," Book 2 , page 160' "Elusive Butterfly of Love," Book 2, pageTss* 
Ruby Tuesday," Book 2, page \kk% and "The First Time Ever I Saw Your Face," ' 



page 37. Book 1 co'tMnsI "^7^ secUon If'p T'l " """'^ Guthrie's "Tom Joad," 

^^^^^^ :u^\:™ :i;iv 

5. e^Zc^re the ideas of at mithor> discussing the personairtfes of the 
aan^er. film mO^fof^^' '''' '' ' 9°°' P°'"^ 

w^^at doea thtB p^^son TpefklZit rh^-H ' "«%E^P«tf t ion 5, exploring 

(the tnn4n]9 m,wJ^T speaK oDOut thm ideas of an ind v dual author. 

^Wa'uL ^tl - P*''^^" ^ "^^^ ' b^'"3 Guthrie's "Mean 

To proU for u^rst^ing of ™ ou J?uggr: „, h E.pec a o,^ 2" 

•untmnded mem.%nq whioh has h^en - \. expectation 12, 

deUberate^ n^kefil^hi^nu ""ders and.ng irony, bagins. 1 had 

^^1.1^ ^ , . ''ritf^J^n irony, students Deain to cone w rh fhi = 



^^,hi7 ^ '""ZT"^ ^'^f-^yyn irony, students begin to cope with this 

St^i^"^^""^'"^"^ ««^ratet...„*, p,eble. by writing a'utia? to "oody 
17, To be thm auM&nae for writim, nr> Guthrie about his attitude towards 

bpmoKer us things that we and Guthrie don't 

fuses even very able studenf^ ^nH • . ^° believe. The strategy con- 

clarifies i-hrL^h 11* attempt to deal with the confusion 

^^^l^^^^l -n'-- ll'f '^^"^ " ^""y Sainte-Marie-s Country 
very Lrefullv ?Si I ® 2, page 217. We examine the language 

nf I • ^- '^'^ meaning, and then we focus on the use of half a fin. 

hLfLen'^^^eLr^^^^ fro. the beginning of the class 

Just songs ?hey want us to Nof • ' to what' s going on. or 

a tney want us to hear. Now is a good time to discuss the problem of 

because they are afraid someone win 
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36. 
45. 



To ^evaiuate what other psoplm Bay 
usir^ Buah stmda^dB as reliability^ 
aaauTaay^ and othBrs that self ^ 
made J to support the Btrnd^ds 
ahosan and the fairness of thmir 
application 

To work together on a aormon 
projeat 

To mnaounter a Bituation in which 
ju^ent miQt.be resmrvad until all 
of the evidence is in 



think they are not cool. So while 
we ultimately might want to help 
them develop a much better sense of 
what IS authentic language in song, 
at this point It is useful to discuss 
the rush to Judgment as an Interest- 
ing and peculiar^ sometimes 
destructive human fmpulse and concen- 
trate on Expectation ^5, which has 
to do with learning to suspend 
Judgment until the evidence is fn, 



• J ^ So we talk about the nature of v^in^ 

judgments Expectation 10, drstlnguish some facts from same □pinlonrabouf soni 
struggle with the concept that a person's decisions about truth ha^e to do wfth' 
Smtesf sonarfnr' '''^^ decisions, going back to the war and 

K.? ^ HA?? «r specific e^camplas. For one class, hearing and discussing 
^ V l]^^^""^ ^^^tchtowar.- Dylan's Graatest HI.. . Volume II ' 
w« ... ^ u JIS ^ breakthrough experience. They decided that the problem 
sona reanv'^L' "TT '^ck of trust, which the world of the 

a nt^?riM?? K f • T'"'- '"creased in the class. If the class is still 

f„ 2 ? about sharing ideas, we work on EKpectation 36, the common project 

^^^^^^ bejtlr:"'""'^' together opens lines of com^u^U^tlon. 



Using the Leonard Cohen songs in Book 2, 
want to depend on the power of interest 



14. 



16. 



To mxpmri&nae the wrUer^-as'^tist's 
meana of piature^makir^ : images^ 
metaphors s symbols 
To probe for understanding of m 
intended mewting whiah h^ been 
deliberateiy masked through irony ^ 
f^l^j e^aggerationj understatement^ 
allegory 

To investigate the many ways in 
whiah people '& perampt ions and 
attitudeB are fomied' md ahmged 
To experienae non-verbal oamuniaa-^ 
tion and the sil&nt spats in 
Imguagm: gesturee^ faaial expres-^ 
Bion^ pauses^ quiet spaaes 



pages 172-190, the teacher may next 
In a song writer's personality to carry 
students into the pursuit of some- 
thing more difficult, Expectations 
6j 12, 14, and 16, which I call 
reading beyond the literal level 
and which Hogan refers to as under^ 
standing the dynamics of wonder • 
Students are amazed by the Cohen 
songs and puzzled, and after we 
have worked out lOTie explanations 
for them, I suggest that everybody 
on his own can do this simple llttli 
trick. You only have to know about 
the dynamics of wonder. So I give 
them the fol lowing vocabulary list 
and hover over them while they read 
the introduction to Poetry of 
Relevance. Book I * " 



context 

wonder 

rhythm 

stanza 

lyric 

figure of speech 
image 
metaphor 
symbol 



drama 
narrat ion 
argument 
description 
distance 

subrat lonal fancy 

myth 

theme 

fmprovisat !on 
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12 



incrementany 



sequence of emotional peaks 



beat 

progression ambiguity 

Paradox precision 

^y"a'"'cs juxtaposition 

perceiving imagination 

"fi'ty wonder 

s<Jrprise world-picture 

engagement authenticity 

discovery reality 

conflict truth 

^^^^'On Inauthenticlty 

slick 

If the class is having trouble reading the material, which is difficult I 
suggest they read specifically to locate the terms above and find out how 

S2J^f ' h^'w^'"' ' t^*"^ ^" of the material which 

emphasizes what Hogan refers to as the five principles of wonder- perceiving 
apprehending unit, surprise, engagement, and discovery. The songs he suggests 
.n the .ntroduct.on work very well as eKamples, and so we play some of t him as 

bacL!. h '° '"^V^ i"" ^'"^ principles. Hogan's material is refreshing 
because he seems to understand that it Is not Just exploring the elements of 

/? ii. literature. Expectation 6, but 

^^I^Tl ^^^^'^arUat'B seeing how all the elements work 

^^^f ^^T"^' together and what it means that 

metaphors, BymbplB they do, how the essential conflicts 
u I * . up and resolved in a eoem 

how mood ,s established, how it is that the voice of the poet can speik to'us' 

and really move us. Hogan seems to see the phenomenon as a Gestaltist would. 
h,s emphasis on patterns of perception could set free numberless "behavior ists 
aid Cp ^o poetr^''"' """"'"^ °' "^"""9 of figures of speech 

About these five principles, then, inquire: 

Perceiving - IHow does the poet get us Involved in seeing and feeling 
the world he is talking about? We can talk about use of specific 
imagery, exploitation of cliches, the whole task of "rescuing the 
ordinary from itself," page it. The students hunt in the songs we 
near for that kind of language, the use of colors In the song "Marcie " 
the unusual combination of cliches in "A Day in the Life," the odd * 
juxtepositrons of imagery in both songs. They see how the poet captures 
us through our senses. They even write a few very general statements 
7^ ™„ . , . ' , in class, exchange them, and 

14. To -unvmat-Lgatm Urn many wayg in render them more specific 'for 

wh^ peopU speraep^ each other. With everybody 

abt%p4dMa are formed md ahmged working on everybody else's 
.. • .i- general view of the world to 

make ,i more specific, we soon see how someone else's specifics may not 
be our specifics. We are deep rnto Expectation li., seeing how people's 
attitudes and perceptions are formed and changed, and how mine may differ 
from yours, and how much difference one or two words can make. 
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Apprehending Unit - We look at the way images relate to other images 
in poems, how they form a pattern, expanding the idea through repetl- 
t.on and variation of the original statement. In the song '^Marcre " 
the image of red and green changes from candy shop sweets and sours to 
season sautumn and summer to stop and go to anger and Jealousy. 
Object gives way to emotion. Ask the students to use another name 
and another set of colors or another set of vivid fniages and see If 
they can create an analogous movement from a surface descrrption to 
an understanding of the psychological reality of unhappiness 
Change and loss, indeterml nancy, and emotional unrest such as the 

''SrL'Si ^k^'h ' rPP°^«5' Another song which Is useful here is 

Redwing Blackbird" from Judy Collins Concert (EKL 280). In this song 
a miner s wife notices the red and brack of the bird, and as the song 
of hlnof" K,''^"^ the special significance for her. red is the color 
cLi ^hl 'k? f ^"^ "^f^*" » *P'"s blood on the 

fvmh'i r ^^"'^ 5'"" °^ "^'"^ and so the bird Is a 

symbol of sorrow for the woman. It is this linking of the visual 
sensed world with our Inner world that the poet accomplishes for us, " 

and once the student grasps 

PP ,,'+1, -J - it works, he 

22. To deal mth an %dea on vax-Loua has mastered much of the 

f^''^^^^''^'^ difficulty of getting beyond 

spem^jva to unvvmrBol literal reading. Notice that 

here we are working on 

hi-vui Hiff^ 4-1 1 a ■ Expectation 20, comprehending 

how different levels of abstraction contribute to total meaning. 

Surprise - How does the poet manage to keep us interested in his new 
perceptions ong enough to develop, his idea effectively? Listen to 
T,m Buckley's "Morning Glory- and notice how the tensLn is ncreased 
through what Hogan calls a "sequence of emotional peaks." The transi- 
tions from anger to grief to adoration surprise us. Ask students to 
go back to "Marcie" and notice the surprises again. 

Engagement - Hogan asks, "What happens to us when we are Inside an 
effective poem?", page 11. The aesthetic point is the paradox that 
reality is made unreal by reality and real by unreality (art)", page 
l^rd f f - - question and the statement on the 

-oard and let the class struggle with it and attempt to relate it to 
the songs^ Hogan suggests, "Johnny, I Ha.dly Knew Yeh" and "A Day in 

mvstirv • Th ^^^*"°^^"°"u'f ^^^^ explain; it Is the center of the 

^ur^^'r T qucitions help: What In the song is familiar? What 

vou con"«?"| the song changing your perceptions and why do 

Ihen feel hen . i s i t that^^ m^^^ then think, 

then feel, then link up your feel ingswi th your thoughts? Ask the class 

to wnte^about a^song that moves them beyonrthe i r abl 1 i ty to explain 

but challenges them to express precisely what is happening to them In 

the presence of the song. Buckley's ''Once I Was" might brsuch rson^ 

Discovery - What does Hogan mean when he says that a poet has to become a 
good listener, and "instrument of his vision", page 14? What In the 
world does he mean by talking about the "unseen, unheard, unthought 
potentials of beauty in the germ of an idea", page \kl The students may 
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writep then talk, or talk, then write about a song which has really 
changed them, has helped them discover something new, has transformed 
reality for them, has made them awake to some beauty in themselves 
or in another human being that they did not know before. The teacher 
has to be sensitive to the fact that this discussion Is not going to 
happen in Just any old class atmosphere and should keep this question 
in reserve for a time when the class feels fairly meilow, or when small 
groups can meet. 

Hogan focuses in his introduction on two other considerations which must be of 
interest and concern to the class; the question of the relative authenticity 
or inauthenticity of individual songs, and the distinctions that SKist between 
song and poetry. Both these topics are perhaps best approached repetitively and 
made an Incidental part of each really rich discussion about a song or a song- 
poem section of the book. In addition, I copy Hogan's passage on authenticity 
onto the blackboard and leave It there all semester, referring to It more and 
more as time goes on: 

"For our purposes, however, one basic division is crucial- namely, that 
between what we shal 1 call 'authentic' and 'inauthentic' popular song. 
The first kind attempts to do justice to rhythms, Joys, sorrows, and 
dreams of ordinary life. When it fails In this attempt, people call 
it 'sincere' but bad. The second kind tries to dull us to ordinary 
life as it is by soothing us Into accepting a glossy, synthetic substi- 
tute. It is merely commercial, escapist, and 'phony.' When it suceeeds, 
those whom it does not fool may admit that It is good, but will Insist 
that it is still Just 'si fck merchandise.'" (Book 1, page 17) 

Hogan's concept of doing justice to a poem may also be useful to the teacher 
who must convince his class that poetry and song deserves to be studied. It 
is explored In the introduction to the second book. I found it unnecessary 
to spend much time on this, however, in an elective course where most students 
were there because they wanted to be there. 

In general, the section of the course which deals with the introduction to 
Book 1 demands more disciplined study than much of the rest of the course; ft 
is probably better spaced out over several days and drawn from several musical 
eKamples rather than tortured out of one poor song. 

Fonow up this section of the course with a specific evaluation of studftnts' 
abilities to enrich their dlscuision of songs with an understanding of Hogan's 
vocabulary and approach to poetry. This evaluation may take one of the following 
forms, depending on the abilities and energy of the classr 

A. Write sentences I nustrating each of Hogan's terms with a specif Ic 
musical example. Precede this exam wi th a d I scuss Ion sess ion i n 
which any term Is open for review, question, explanation, Illustra- 
tion. Write with open books. 

B. Write a paper about one song, choien from the book or In consultation 
with the teacher, a song or poem from which you quote language 
directly to show how the principles Hoian Is referring to work. Use 
as much of Hogan 's vocabulary as you can make real ly mean something . 
Write w I th open books. 
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C. Consider two specific worksi Keats' "Ode to a Nlghtingale'*- 

Book 1, page 116 and Mitchell's "Nathan La Franeer". page 112. 
write a paper in which you discuss these two poems. What makes 
them important to us as human beings? What are the specific l^ch- 
niques used, to brinn this importance home to us? Use Hogan's ^ 
vocabulary to the extent you can make It mean something. 

Students will need further help with making plain sense out of songs, and this 
o5 «, ^ . , . "isy be usefully combined with 

^ ^nto the auboeat- Expectation organizing daas 

pr>mdrLaate fom, aorman to moat into a cohereni thesis: 

languageB: what am I talking about 

(my topio or subjeat), and what an 

I saying Osout it (my oorment or 

predioatej? 

Begin with one of these sonps, or any other which is genuinely 
puzzling to students -- - 

Ochs, "Curcif ixion", [Jook 2, page 62 

Morrison, "The End", Book 1, page 156 

Dylan, "The Ballad of Frankie Lee and Judas Pries", Book 1, page 201 

Worl< through the following process with the class — 

Simply list In random order whatever occurs to you about things 

you saw, heard, felt, thought, and read about it. questions 

you can't answer. 
Now, does the list group itself as you look at it? 
What parts go together? Can you label those groups? 
Which part of your list is fact? Which pert is opinion? How 

are the parts interrelated? Are some parts more specific. 

others more general? 
Which parts are most important? Interest you the most? 
Cross out what you thinic you can't use. 

What suggests contradiction, confusion, or conflict and needs 
further exploration and explanation? 

Choose one of the stated opinions as a thesis you would support 
or would like to investigate. V/hat is the topic? What state- 
ment IS being made about it? 

Now see if parts of the list assume some kind of order in relation- 
ship to that thesis. Why? 

After working through this process, offer the class the fol lowing 
alternatives - 

A. Write a three or five paragraph essay in support of the 
thes IS , 

B. Go through the process with another song which puzzles 
you and write to support the thesis which you arrive at. 

C. Pick up the thesis from the last song, "Don' t mistake 
eternity for that house across the road", and attempt to 
organize your perception of all three songs around it. 
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In helping students with the problems of assembling written material, the teacher 
may give the students the following handouts: , zne teacner 

Strategies for Writing 

Finding Che best possible order for material in writing means devising a .trategv 
You have to decide what should come first, and how that is going to speak to what' 
comes neKt, and next, and last, and how each of the parts speaks to the other 
wnrJ?" UM," S '° advantage in making its unique contribution to the whole 

K. order of time or importance make a difference in giving the idea 
•mpact? Need it follow a logical order? Should that order be inductive or 
wn^r.h^ ^n' nl^ the Simple question. "Is there any reason I arranged my " 
work this way?- Often this inquiry starts some useful thinking about strategies 
and 15 a logical way to begin the process of rethinking which follows any serious 
act or writing* / - _ 

As for what order to put your Ideas in, try at least to have a reason for that 
° .^H-ff T ' ^ reason, try rearranging the parts and see If It makes 

any difference whatsoever. See page 26-5 for a way to begin. 

Are the parts of what you are wrltrng, communicating with each other in any way? 

IS °"f?'.J° ^'"^ P^-'t that the second part has to be 

aware of? If your last part seems to be ignorant of what your first parts dis- 
cover, something isn't happening. 

Have you thought about recasting your essay as a dialogue? There Is nothing 
sacred about the five-paragraph essay. . 

Get Invo'lved fn situations where you hear or see the audience react to what you 
have written. Watch them. Get someone else to read your work aloud. If he 
sad ihL?" °i' that's a clue. If he laughs when he ought to look 

sad that s a clue. If he starts talking about something entirely unrelated 
=„H ^ "i"*' ^ complicated one. Try to discover ho^ the words you chose 

and the order you put them ,n communicate your purpose. If the other person does 
not get the point, there is at least a poss Ibi I 1 ty you did net make one. 

See If your work provokes a reaction. Dees. It make anyone angry, happy, 

.nqu.s.tive Does It make you proud? (See Editing Section of lasic ^ 
bkiiis Suppianfmn t , ) 

Competency Fn Writing 

Competency In writing calls for many vl rtues . one of which Is a structure and form 
which communicates Itself readily to other reasonably literate people Idiosyn- 
crasies of any k.nd either have a purpoie or they const I tute a distraction and 
hinder purpose. Correctness, though. Is not enough. The writer has to know of 
>^nih f h- ^f^^-^' to choose the eKact words which wf 11 convey the 

truth of h,s experience and carry the force of his assertions. He hafto be 
aware of the impact h i s words have . for they must serve hi s purpose 

Try to'keep^track of where you are going. Keep a notebook In which there are: 

Lists of words you have trouble spelling* 
^ A list of new words you are learning the meaning of. 
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Depending on your difficulties with such matters, a punctuation style 

sheet that you have made for yourself. 
Ail the, papers you have written, 

A reaction to the insistent proofreading of other people. 

A record of what Is going on in class; a reaction to it. 

Mostly, you need to keep reacting to your own work and revising it. 

Read your work aloud. Who does it shound like? What emotion does the tone 
convey? Is that emotion right for your voice or the voice you are trying to 
create? Does It sound authentie? How will you know? Well, listen to human 
vorces, anci listen to your own voice when you are talking and you have something 
to say. Listen to tape recordings. Make comparisons. 

Close your eyes and see if what you have written has any sights, colors, textures 
patterns. If it looks grey and abstract, let yourself go a little and put In 
words that excite your visual senie or your other senses. 

Do you have some feeling about your individual sentences? If you haven't got 
something dear to you In each one. It isn't your writing yet. 

Are you writing this for somebody real? How is that person going to react? 
Where wi 1 1 he be? What will he be doing while he is reading? Where is he going 
to become completely enraptured by what you are doing? Hake mora of those places 
in your writing. What can you say that will make him let dinner burn while he 
r ( n I shes? 

Is there any relationship between what you felt and wanted to say, what you heard 
in your own inner language that was beautiful, and what eame out on the page? 
It not, getting there Isn't magic. It's a matter of deliberately choosing words 
you like over words you have no feeling for. 

Have you been confused, did you change, were you learnina anything as you wrote? 
Does what you have said matter to you? Is it honest? (See Id i ting Sect i on of 
Basic Ski Mi Supplement. C 1 ass room quant 1 1 i es of these handouts are available 
from the English Coordinator.) 

The song class provides a unique opportunity to work on specific language 
competencies. Expectations 32 and kZ, editing for spelling, punctuation, structure 
„ , . building vocabulary, inventing, 

S^. To ^ply. preaerv^ng skills in wHiten expanding, and transforming 

aompo3%tt,on: spelUng, punatuaHon, sentences. The teacher makes a 

acp%tal%sat%on, usage ^ appem'moe persistent effort to get students 

42. To invent, Bxpand, and trans fotm in writing about songs to refer to 

sentenasB the specific words of the song. To 

. . do this thev have to quote, introduce 

the quotations and weave them into the grammatical structure of the Ir own 
invented, expanded, and transformed sentences soundly. Thay must punctuate their 
work correctly. The teacher may give the fol low i ng ass Ignment ; 

Write about a song which you find an authentic statement of some real 
emotion. 1 t shou Id touch on some real Joy or sorrow. EKplafn how 
the language of the song recreates or reflects that emotion before you 
explain how you have reacted to the song or a situation simi lar. 
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To do this, you must quote specific language. Please try to use 
a word ' 
a phrase 
a sentence 

a 1 ist of individual words. 
When you finjsh a rough draft, we will talk in class about how to 
tmprove i t interweaving the quotations and punctuating the material 
propeny. We can also talk about crediting sources in a standard way 



IJL'?"^^"".^'-^''^"' °^ ^'^'^ P*P^'' should include the reworking of real 
examples on the board or overhead projector so that the students get a lesson 
in the craft of sentfince byfldlng. 

Another responsibility the teacher wll Ihave Is to provide a proper kind of 
l"rfro:°;hI^^'H" r?"""^ir ?f ^^-^J projects, as the class gains ?ts real 
whit IsL ^^"f^"*^ contributions. Often this preparation is incidentalto 
What ,s go.ng on rn class. A student writes a paper on a song about Van Gogh 
9^ • , ^ the teacher responds by readlna 

To e^reas a verbal way m idea the paper with the student's " 

a no«-ueriaZ wediiOT,; to assesB permission, playing the song, and 

loet, wh^ gm^ed m tha accompanying the presentation with 

27 Tn^tnL^^ ^ • t , pictures of Van Gogh's paintings, 

mecSL ''"^ ^ non-uei'iaE introducing EKpectations 26 and 

the use of non-verbal mediums, as 
a way of enriehing the study of the 
song. 

lDLf^nmrMl'^^?.^''"3!"9 '".''^^ school's audio-vlsual equipment and should 
books sTidef % '^u available in the school.- records, 

earlv^n S ^^^"P ^'^^ resources, too, and find out 

undersian^^ th h T l'^^ ' ^"'1^''' ^^P'«'" fugue form, who 

tHinq "aLz^^o n | ^ure of the blues works, who can teach the class 

to sing Amazing Grace."' Find out who has musical friends. Some of the best 
days the class has are with visiting musicians who wl 1 1 talk about the reasons 
m ^ ^ , What they do, ba thay Jssus 

ZT^^fiJ^ T'f'^'^-f^ people, Irish naUonalisL. or 

ZJ^lt^Z^ '^"^ '"dian rhythms: In the 

SO Jm^^Z I J , discussions Which follow such 

^.'a presentations, students get involved 

one 8 oun bel%af fn considering the way things might 

and "^O Th^ir H^iinh*- • • j ^ be and should be, Expectations 39 

and 5>0. Their delight in music and the people who make it Is a natural ImDetus 

' skrits''" ""''"9' ""^ discussion and to en^cK J^l! r Tang"^^ 

What order doa^^^^ Pretty much the order the paper Indicates 

clKs TeJeh'f h ""'"''^ records and people, and'the needs the 

class. Teachers who are more comfortable with a tighter structure than all this 
suggests would probably be happier teach ing some other cl«s" 

Do all these things ha^pftn? Probably not In any one class or to any one student 
rn€> '^P''"*"^ ^^°'^P°S'te Of possibilitiM^ The teacher has to 



depend on gettmg a sense of what really must happen nmut from the Ufe of the 
class. The teacher's problem is Very like the problem of the song maker*S| who 
has to get It all together without losing any of the magic. 

All the songs referred to are given in the two volumes of Hogan's Poetry of 
Relevance; record numbers are listed In a discography at the end of each book. 
Where I have used songs not In these books; T have listed the numbers of the 
records after the title. 
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